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36303834 HE nature of Minerals, and the ana- 
XE op &, lyfis of their various combinations, 
# | #8 belong more properly to another branch 
30S of fcience. It would be unneceflary, 
therefore, to fwell our work, with what will be 
found elfewhere with greater propriety. This 
fubje&t, indeed, might give room for the difplay 
of much learning and more conjecture, but in- 
ftead of gratifying a vain curiofity, it will be pre- 
ferable to fupply the readerwith ufeful information. 
We hall therefore employ this Introdudtion in 
defcribing the various Mineral Waters to be 
found in England, which have contributed either 
to medicinal or commercial purpofes, relate the. 
chemical trials which have been made to find 


_ out their virtues, and the good effects which they 


have been experienced to produce in the conftitue. 
tion. j | ae 
It is ufual to give an account of their contents, 
after the evaporation of the water ; but this is not. 
fufficient in all cafes, becaufe there is often a vo-~ 
Jatility, when juft taken from the fpring, wherein 
the principal {trength of the water refides, and. 
which is loft if not immediately drank. Hence 
it follows, that the nature-of the contents will 
not always afcertain the virtues of the waters. 


“However, in recounting the effects and proper-. 


ties of thefe waters, all the circumftances will be. 
taken notice of, that may tend to give an infight . 


‘ into their operations; and that each {pring may 
__ be more readily found, I thall place the counties 
in which they rife in an alphabetical orser r 


R Ke 
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BERKSHIRE. 


| N this county we meet with but two Mineral _ ; 


waters, one at Sunning-bill in Windfor-Foreft, 
which is of the fame nature as the Tunbridge 
waters ; and the other at Comner, or Cumner, three 
miles weft of Oxford. This laft water is always 
of a whitifh colour, efpecially in the fummer time 
when the well is low ; the reafon of which ap- - 
pearance is faid to be owing to its proceeding 
from lime-{tone. Oj] of Tartar being dropt 
therein, caufes it to let fall a white fediment ; and 
Spirit of Hartfhorn turns it to a pearl-colour; but 
with the Solution of Silver it turns to a purplifh 
pearl-colour, and with Syrup of Violets, green. 
A gallon of this water will yield 296 grains of 
fediment, whereof 76 grains are lime-{tone, and | 
the remainder a calcarious nitre. ‘The fediment 
is dark brown, with a faltith and very bitter tafte ; 
and will ferment with Vinegar as well as with Oil 
of Vitriol, and will alfo turn green immediately ~ 
with Syrup of Violets. The falt itfelf is of a yel- 
lowifh brown colour, and has a faltifh, naufeous,, 
bitter tafte. It is a kind of calcarious nitre, but 
inclines more to an alcali than moft others of this 
clafs. Itis not much frequented ; but it is known © 
that a quart of it will purge a robuft country fellow. 
CoRNWALL. ‘Fhe mineral fprings in this 
county, have never been taken notice of ’till very 
lately, and that is by Mr. Borlace in his furvey of 
Cornwall. Madern Well is only a {pring of pure’ 
water, and it rifes in the parifh of Madern, four 
miles weft of Penzance. However, it is’reforted 
to by many péople that are afflicted with pains, 
aches, and ftiffnefs of the limbs, and ithas done 
many cures, which may be only owing to the — 
coldnefs and purity of the fpring. Euny Wellwas — 
fo famous formerly, that there wasa chapel ae 
hte C10 
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 clofe by it, dedicated to St. Eurnus; and it fill 
preferves its reputation for drying up humours 
and healing wounds and fores. However, as 
_ this has no evident mineral impregnation, thefe ef- 
fects may be owing merely to the coldnefs of the 
_ ‘water, which braces up the nerves and mufcles, 
_ and ftrengthens the glands. Here is another well 
of this fort, called the Holy Well, which is about 
a mile and a half to the north-wetft of St. Guth: 
dert’s church, in,a cave that lies in a {mall fandy 
bay. In this cave, there are ftones like ificles; 
that hang from the roof, and the floor of the rock 
is covered with the fame fubftance. ‘This water 
will not change the colour of green tea, not 
~curdle milk; from whence its concluded, that it 
has neither alum nor fteel in its compofition. 
When this water is evaporated, it will depofit a 
{mall fediment, of the fame colour and fubftance 
with the incruftations : it will neither melt’ nor 
flame, nor has it any particular tafte or fell, 
and yet for all this, it is in great ufe for Auxes 
and diforders of the bowels. 

The moft remarkable Chalybeate Spring in 
Cornwall, rifes in the tenement of Colurian, in 
the parifh of Ludgvan. The bed through which 
this water runs is full of an ochreous, iron mine- 
ral, from which its tafte and fmell proceeds. It 
» turns to adeep reddifh purple with Galls, and 
_ with Oak-leaves it becomes of a bluifh black, 
_ but has a purplifh caft. When a thimbleful of 
_ Oil of Tartar was dropped into this water, it fell 
_ immediately to the bottom of the elafs, which 
_. held about half a pint: but it precipitated no 
_ fediment, nor made any change in the water ; 
_ only the colour was more inclinable to that of a 
_ bright oker, but was fearcely difcernable. It will 
' not-turn filver black, and therefore it is concluded 
_ there is no fulphurin it ; but in the morning be- 
i Big | fore 
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fore the’ water is ftirred there is a film on’ the fur= — 
face with all the colours of the rainbow, fhooting 
too and fro, which occafions fome to think, there _ 


is a naptha in the water. It will mix with milk, 


and. lathers readily with foap; and after it has B. 


{tood 24 hours in the open air, it undergoes no 
alteration from Galls, which is owing to the fly- 
ing off of the volatile fpirit. ‘The virtues of this 
water are very great, for perfons have been cured 


of the King’s Evil, by drinking the water and — 
wafhing the parts affected, whom Mr. Borlace 


knew; and he heard of many others that were 
cured in the fame manner. It is very diuretick, 
promotes perfpiration, opens obftructions of the 


bowels, and reftores a loft appetite. It alfocures — 


fores of every kind, and is.very good to wath the 
eyes with. : il ee 


CuMBERLAND. At Stanger in this county, two | 


miles fouth of: Cockermouth, and three weft of 
Kefwick, there is a {pring of clear faltifh water, 


with the tafte and fmell of iron; it turns white — 


with Spirit of Hartfhorn ; lets fall a great fedi- 
ment with Oil of Tartar: a gallon of this water 
will yield 1170 grains of fediment ; whereof 1080 


are fea-falt, and the reft lime-ftone. _ It is white, 


hot on the tongue, and grows very moift in a 


damp air. ‘There is a little mixture of nitre with — 


the fea-falt, but this laft predominates, and is 


joined to a confiderable quantity of iron. Four 


“or five pints will purge upwards and downwards ; 3 


but it is an excellent remedy in furfeits, pains in 
the ftomach and breaft, the green-ficknefs, fcurvy, 
fores, and breaking out of the fkin. 

- DersysHire. Buxton Well, lyes at the bot- 
tom of a dirty village of the. fame name, and 


there is a large commodious houfe, to which a’ 


~ 


great deal of good company refort in the fummer- | 


time. The water is neither fo hot as that of 
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Bath, nor fo cold as that of Brifol. “It has a 
4 fweet, pleafant tafte, and.a gallon will yield 
- about 20 grains:of a fediment, which confifts 
chiefly of lime-ftone, fea-falt, and a little calca- 
- rious nitre, It depofites a white fediment with 
Oil of Tartar; but it will not turn filver black, 
nor does it difcover any figns cf fulphur. It will 
not ferment with Spirit of Vitriol, nor turn-green 
— with Galls, ’till they have foaked four days there~ 
_ in. It is a temperate bath, and a very light water. 
It is of a relaxing, diluting, fweetening and at- 
_ tenuating nature; and will open obftru€tions of 
_ the fmalleft veffels. It is good in confumptions, 
for hot fcorbutick humours, and all fluxions and 
- bleedings, as well as in hypocondriacal and hy{ 
_ terical cafes. It is of great ufe in the regular 
/ gout, in rheumatick and feorbutick pains,“in vo- 
_miting of blood, and in fluxes of the piles, as 
well as all other hemorrhages. It is good in inter- 
_ nal inflammations, confumptions, the diabetes, 
and a bloody urine; as alfo in a bilious cholick, 
and want of appetite, and in cold ftomachs from 
hard drinking. ‘To thefe may be added con- 
tractions, cramps, convulfions, St. Anthony’s fire, 
and all breakings out of the fkin. | 
© Matlock Bath-is alfo.in Derbyfhire, near Wirk/= 
worth, and ten miles north by weft of Derby. The 
village is feated on the very edge of the river 
Derwent, is a very beautiful place, and is fre— 
quented by very polite company. The water of 
the bath is not fo hot as that of Bri/fol, and it _ 
-eurdles: with foap. It depofites a-white:fediment | 
with Oil of ‘Tartar, and the fame experiments’ 
give the fame appearances as in’ Buxton ‘water. 
A gallon: of water yields 40 grains of fediment, 
_ whereof 13 are falt, confifting of nitre and fea+ 
_ falt 5 and the remainder is a rough, white alcaline 
earth, ‘The virtues of thefe waters are nearly the 
ey $i B 3 tare C0 
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‘fame as thofe of Buxton and Briffol, ufed either in-. 


ternally or externally. Both drinking and bath- 


ing are good for gleets, the fluor albus, the can- 


- cer and the king’s evil. Bathing is proper for fa 
-rheumatifms,. fcurvy, and defedations of the fkin. 


It is alfo ufed fuccefsfully in all forts of bleedings, 
as well as hectick fevers and inward ulcers, with 
a milk diet. It alfo cures the diabetes, and the. 
bilious cholick. : 
Weftwood is another village in this county, near 
Tanderfley, where there is a fpring, which feems 
to be a folution of the pyrites, that generally 


attends pit-coal. It turns blue with Galls, end _ 


the falt feparated from the earthy part of the fedi- 
ment will fhoot into beautiful criftals of vitriol, 
without any other fait. The water will cure 
ftubborn ulcers; and particularly healed one ina 
Maid Servant that was very frightful + it was. 


wafhed twice a day with this water, and was - 


cured in three months. . 


Dorsersnire has only. one mineral water, 


hitherto taken notice of, and this is at Nottinton, 


a village near Vcymouth,. The water has a ftrong — 


fulphurious fmell, with a flavour refembling that 
of boiled eggs, and the colour in a tin veilel is. 
blue. At the fountain head a fhilling put into 
this water, becomes of a gold colour in two or 
three minutes; and from various experiments it 
appears to be impregnated with fulphur and. 


natron. It is remarkable for curing foulnefles of — 


the fkin, by internal ufe,. 


DuryHam. Hartlepool is. a. market-town in 


this Bifhoprick, commodioufly feated on the fea- 
fhore, and is 15 miles fouth-weft of Durham 


The water found here is a chalybeate, though as. _ 


it rifes it difcovers a little ftee] and fulphur, which 


foon flies. off after it is taken up. -It lets fall a q 


white fediment with Salt of Tartar; becomes 


whitifh — 
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—whitith with Spirit of Hartfhorn, and turns. of a. 
-pink-colour with Galls; but-green with Syrup 
of Violets. A gallon yields 120 grains of fedi- 
ment, whereof two parts are nitre, one fea-falt, 
and the reft lime-ftone. ‘Dhe water is an excel- 
lent -antifcorbutick, and cures habitual cholicks. 
_ It is good in pains of the ftomach, in indigedtion, 
in the gravel, in womens obitructions, in hypo- 
condriack melancholy, in the cachexy, in weak- 
nefles of the back, hectical heats, and recent ulcers. 
Essex. Here are feveral mineral watcrs in 
this county, of which one is at Upminfler, feven, 
miles fouth of Burntwood, and eight eaft of Bark- 
ing. “Phe water ts bitter, and it will curdlewith 

Oil of ‘Tartar, but more ftrongly with Spirit of 

Hartfhorn, and will not lather with Soap. A 

folution of Alum, caufes it to let fall a large, 

grumous fediment, and the folution of Copperas 
changes it toa dark dun colour. It appears to 
be afulphurious water, of a confiderable ftrength, 
and a gallon will yield 332 grains of fediment,, 
which is of a naufeous bitter tafte. It is chiefly 

a calcarious nitre, mixed with a little natrcn and * 

fea-falt. “The water is purgative and diuretick, 
_ abforbs acidities, ftrengthens the ftomach, and 
_ ‘checks vomiting. — 

Whitham water, when frefh, is perfectly clear, 
and has a very ftrong chalybeate {mell and tafte. 
It has a remarkable frefhnefs when juft taken > 
from the fpring, which renders it agreeable to 
the tafte and ftomach; but after it has ftcod 
awhile, it loofes that quality, and depofites a 
brownifh fediment. A gallon by evaporation, 
will yield 30 grains of fediment, which will grow . 
damp in a moift air. However, this water is of 
no ufe, unlefs it be drank immediately at the 
{pring, and then it is diuretick, and is good in 
hectick fevers, lownefs of fpirits, weaknefs of the 

, rer: nerves, 
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nerves, ‘and want of appetite. Witham is a 
market-town, which lies in the road between 
Chelmsford and Colchefter. Ph OM, | heestas = 
- Tilbury is a village, feated over-againft Gravef- 
end in hog and the water here is fomewhat of — 

a ftraw-colour, and has, a foft fmooth tafte. With 
Oil of Tartar, it will caufe no immediate pre- 
cipitation, though it will curdle with Soap, but 
not with Milk. A gallon will yield 180 grains of 
fediment, of a yellowifh brown colour, with a 
fharp tafte, like that of a fixed alcali. A quart 
of this is a middling dofe; it generally pafies off 
by urine and perfpiration. It warms the blood ; is 
goad inlownefs of fpirits, and is a fpecifick in loofe- 
nefles. It alfo cures fluxes of blood, and indeed all | 
other fluxes ; and is particularly good in an acidity 
of the ftomach, and for fome kinds of fcurvies. 


FLINTSHIRE is in North Wales, and Caergile in ~~ 


this county, is about feven or eight miles fouth — 
“by weft of Cheffer. ‘The water found here is as 
clear as criftal, and yet it will turn whitifh with 
Oil of Tartar; it alfo turns green with Syrup of 
Violets, and red with Logwood. A gallon will 
yield 220 grains of fediment, of which 66 are 
earth, and 3154 are fea-falt and lime-ftone, It 
appears to be impregnated with calcarious nitre 
and fea-{alt, and if drank to a quart or two, will 
purge pretty well. It has cured a woman that 
had a loathfome fcurf all ever her body, by drink- 
ing three pints of this water in a day. fikeagrte 
-feveral children affliG&ed with fcorbutick diforders, 
_and the leprofy, have been cured by drinking and 
wathing. be. ) : | 
- § GLoucesTERSHIRE has but one remarkable 
water, which is at Cheltenham, a town which lies 


in the road from Gloucefler to Warwick. It was — 


» mot much taken notice of before the year 1740, 
and then it was faid to be the beft purging water 
. a a . in 
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in England ; but it begins now to be neglected. 
it is limpid, a little brackifh, and naufeoufly bit 
ter. It will curdle with Soap, and lets fall ‘a 
white, grumous fediment’ with the folution of 
Salt of Tartar, and with the Spirit of Sal Am+ ~ 
-moniac. It will ferment with Oil of Vitriol, 
Spirit of Salt, and Vinegar: beef and mutton 
boiled therein will become of a pale red, and it 
_ turns of a deep green with Syrup of Violets. A 
gallon will yield 688 grains of fediment, which 
contains a little impalpable earth, mixed’ with a 
_ Jittle falt, which is chiefly calearious, and has 4 
__ naufeous bitter tafte:’ The dofe is from one pint — 
to three or four, nor is it ever attended with 
_ gripes, but creates a keen appetite. It has been 
 ufed with fuccefs in the gravel, and will cure old 
fcorbutick humours, St. Antheny’s fire, and ftru- 
mous inflammations of the eyes. je eae 
— GLAMORGANSHIRE is in North Wales, and at 
_ Swanfey, a fea-port town, there is a {pring that 
has an acid ftiptick tafte like alum; though the 
predominant falt is a martial vitriol. It turns 
_ blue with Vinegar, and will. not curdle ‘with 
Milk. A gallon of this water yields 40 grains of 


-) 


_ fediment, of a highly acid, ftiptick, vitriolick 
4 - tafte, and alight brown colour, which will fers 
3 _ ment with’Spirit of Hartfhorn and Oil‘of Vartar- 
It is good in loofenefles, and ‘will ftaunch blood 
externally in wounds. . 

_ .» HerrrorpsHire has two mineral: Springs, 
at Barnet and Northall. The firft is called Ea/t 
Barnet, and is fituated two miles fouthLeaf of 
_ » High Barnet: » Northall \ies three miles north of 
_ Ligh Barnet, atid receives its name from Northaw,) 
.. which is the fame as North-grove ; there having 
___ been a wood here ‘belonging to the monaftery of 


=F 
@ 
eee 


- St. Albans. Both the ‘waters feem to -be of the 
> fame nature ; that at-Northall is a little brackify 
oe *.2. B 5 and 
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and bitterifh in the throat; but is not fo naufeous ~ 
as that at Epfom. Barnet water is bitterer than 
the former, but they both will curdle with Soap, 
and let fall a grumous fediment with Oil of ‘Tar- 
tar. With a folution of Alum they will let fall 
white grumes, which experiment fhows they are 
not a luminous: but with Galls they turn of a 
wheyifh colour; and with Logwood of adeep red. 
A gallon of Northall water wil] yield four drams, 
and twelve grains of very white fediment ; and a 
gallon of that at Barnet, 20 grains of a. brackith, 
bitter fediment. From other experiments it ap- 
pears, that both thefe waters contain calcarious 
nitre, with a {mall mixture of fea-falt, and a little 
lime-ftone.. They have both a purging quality 4 
but they are not half fo ftrong as that at Ep/om. 

Kent has a remarkable mineral Water, com- 
monly known by the name of Tunbridge Wells, ° 
which is 34 miles fouth-eaft of London. In a 
warm feafon a gas of vitriol may be perfectly di- 
ftinguifhed in this ‘water; and it is generally al- 
lowed to be impregnated with volatile and fpiri-. 
tuous exhalations. It turns of a blackifh purple 
colour at the fountain-head with Galls, Oak- 
leaves. and Green Tea; but if a few drops. of 
Spirit of Vitriol be added thereto, it will become 
clear again. Ina rainy feafon in “Fanuary, a gal- 
Jon will yield nine grains of fediment; but in _ 
Auguf? no more than fix grains. | It is alight, and 
comparative pure chalybeate, and its virtues are 
moft powerful at the fountain-head. It caufes a 
blackifh perfpiration, which in time will change 
the linnen of the drinkers to the fame colour. It © 
purges moft by ftool and urime ; but if the fto- 
mach be foul by vomit. In general, it is an effec- 
- tual remedy in-obftruétions of the glands’of the — 
mefentery, as well as in recent dropfies, as alfo. 
in phlegmatick patients, whofe blood is very id 
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It is good in all pains of the ftomach, and in 
painful fwellings at the pit of the ftochach, though 
of many- manths ftanding. Alte, execilent in 
ulcers.of the kidnies, and bladder ; ; and cures the 
cholick, vomiting, and the hiccough, and like- 
wife kills worms. It ftrengthens the. brain. and 
nerves, and is good in convulfions, the head-ach, 
and vertigo ; befides, it cures. long. and tedious 
agues, and is good in the dropfy, black and yel- 
low jaundice, hard fwellings of the fpleen, the 
fcurvy, green-ficknefs and fluor albus, as. well as: 
helps fore eyes and red pimples, 

SYDENHAM WELLS are. in the parifh of hes 
ifham, and are feated upon a common near Dul- 
wich in, Surry. The water is. a little bitterith ; 
will curdle with Soap, and with the folution, of 
Pot-athes, it will let fall a white: grumous fedi- 
ment. From thefe, and. other. experiments, it 
appears. to be impregnated with a calcarious 
nitre and fea-falt, joined to a- little natron and 
calcarious earth. © A quart will yield above a 
dram of a palith yellow fediment, with a naufeous, 
bitter. tafte’; and’the falt feparated therefrom has, 
the fame tafte, with a little brackithnefs. It pro- 
duces much the fame effects as Epfom the tho” 
it is not half fo ftrong. 

Dulwich water has its name from rifing i in the. 
hills nearly adjoining to that village in Surry 5; 
but in:reality is in the parifh of Lewijham, in the 
county of Kent. “Phe water is generally clear, 
and has a brackith tafte, witha little bitternefs in, 
the throat, and it will curdle with. Soap; but 
with Oil of Tartar it will let fall a white gru- 
mous fediment. A gallon wil yield three drams 
of fediment of a greyifh colour, anda brackith 
tafte, which will ferment greatly with Oil of 
Vitriol. This water is chiefly impregnated with, 
fea-falt, calcarious nitre, and a little calcarious, 

| earth, 
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earth. It isa brifk purge, and will cure ulcers of 
every kind, by bathing therein, all defedations of 
the fkin, and even leprofy itfelf.. It is good in — 
ebftructions of the bowels, in the green-ficknefs, 
black and yellow jaundice, the cholick, «gravel, 
‘piles, cachexy, feurvy, and removes difficulty 
and fharpnefs of urine, as well as ftrengthens 
the brain and nerves. The dofe is three pints 2 
day at firft; but fhould ‘be increafed every “day 
tll it Comes to dict ‘or nine’ pints OSL 
' “BLANCasHire’ has -féveral mineral Springs, 
among which is Carlton Water, fo called from 
Carlton, a-village ten miles fouth-welt of Preffon. 
This water is fomewhat of a chalybeate, and 
when juft taken up has a faint {mell of fulphur. 
Tt will curdle with Soap and Milk, turns’ white- 
with ‘Oil-of ‘Tartar, has a pink fediment with 
Galls, and changes to a deep’ blue with Log- 
wood. A-gallon contains 236 grains of a white 
fediment, whereof one third part is earth. The 
fediment is of a brackifh tafte, and bitterifh in 
the throat, and will ‘ferment with acids. The’ 
falt is brackifh ‘and very bitterifh in the throat, 
and it emits an acid fume with: Oil of Vitriol ;. 
but will not: ferment nor change with Vinegar : 
it is a more powerful abforbent than many other 
nitrous waters, and three or four pints will purge 

brifkly. OI Ss 

““Rougham Water, fo called from “Rougham, ‘a 
village in Lanca/birz, two or three miles frony 
Cartel. "The fpring rifes from the bottom of a 
. Yocky mountain, and the tafte of the water 1s a 
Kittle brackifh: it turns white with Oil of Vitriol, | 
' green with Syrup of Violets, and brown with 
Logwood ; but it continues clear with Galls. A’ 
gallon of this water yields 300 grains of fedi- — 
_ ment, of a faltifh tafte, and. will ferment with 
©il of Vitriol, and emit an acid fumes “The 
water 
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water purges brifkly by ftool and urine, and the 


common people drink it from three to eight quarts. 
It is of great ufe’in bad digeftions, lofs of appe- 
tite, and the feurvy. It has cured the jaundice 
and a quartan ague.; and is excellent in the 
green ficknefs. bei Ug iat 
’ Crickle Spaw, rifes ina village of that name, a 
mile from Broughton. It has.a {trong fetid {mell, 
and will turn Silver black in a minute. The | 
earth it runs over is of a fhining black, and yet 


it will turn rags, leaves, and. grafs, white. A 


gallon contains 320. grains of fediment, 12 of 


which are earth, and the reft are’ fea-falt and 


nitre. It is a purging, fulphureous water. 
Heigh, is a village not far from Wigan,. where 
there is a water, which will ferment ftrongly with | 
any alcali, and it will turn inky with Galls, and 
has likewife a. vitriolick tafte; a gallon yields © 
four ounces of fediment, which confifts of a va- 
riecation of white and green, with oker, fulphur; 
and a little copper. It works plentifully by vomit 
and ftool, and will op any internal bleeding. 
. Burnly is a town alfo in Lancafbire, whofe waters 
will turn Galls of a deep red in a moment, .and 
with Syrup of Violets to a very deep green. It 
works ‘powerfully by urine; and is good in fcor- 
butick cafes. 3 
Heandbridge is feated between Burnly and Townly, 


and there’s a {pring that will change Galls to a 
 faint’orange colour. The falt obtained therefrom, 


yields a fetid, penetrating fmell with falt of tartar. 
Thefe two laft Waters, agree with the Pohun at 
Spa, in containing iron and natron as their prin~ 


cipal’ingredients. It purges by ftoo) and urine, 


andis of great ufe in the gravel, fcurvy, obftruc- 
tions, and difeafes from an-acid. 

At Ancliff, avillage three: miles: from Wigan, 
there’ is a’ Spring‘ called. the: Busning Well, which 
iad hs ; will 
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will take fire, by holding a lighted candle near it. 
It will continue a whole day, and eggs and flefh 
_may be boiled therein; but the water itfelf is 
eold. It is but a few yards. diftant from a rich 
coal mine, which renders it probable, that the — 
inflammable vapour is rock oil, | 
- There isa Spring two miles from Whaley, feven 
miles weft of Burnly, whofe ftream renders Gold 
brighter; but turns all white metals black. The 
channel this: water runs in, is lined with a bitu- 
minous, ftinking fubftance; and it is ftrongly im- 
pregnated with fulphur, combined with a little 
calcarious nitre, a mixture of fea-falt, and of ab- 
forbent earth ; but we have no account-of its 
virtues. . 

Inglewhite is a village in Lancafhire, where there 
is a ftrong, fulphurious and chalybeate water, 
which is the product of marle.’ ‘This partly re- 
fembles flate, and will moulder, when expofed to: 
the air into exceeding thin flakes, like leaves of 
-fine paper, and will afterwards turn to a black 
powder. A galloncontains 24 grains. of fediment,, 
of which 19 are earth and oker, and five nitre ; 
but it will not purge, unlefs drank with falt. _ 

LEICESTERSHIRE has one remarkable mineral 
Spring at Nevil-Holt, a village feated to the fouth — 
of Market Harborough : the water is exceeding fine 
and clear, and it has a ftyptick, bitter, fweetifh 
and fub-acid tafte, leaving the mouth fomewhat 
dry. It. is uncommonly brifk and fharp, when 
drank at the Spring-head ; and then alfo it pafies. . 
quicker than elfewhere : it curdles with foap ; lets 
fall a grofs, white fediment with Oil of ‘Tartar, 
but with the folution of Alum and Copperas, it,’ 
will continue clear. Hence, and from other ex-.- 
periments, it appears to contain a calcarious nitre — 
and allum, with.a fat clay,.a latent fulphur, and 
fometimes alittle oker, It. will cure seat sy, 

fre 
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 frefh wounds, and all forts of ulcers ; and is ex- 
cellent for the eyes: ufed outwardly, and taken 
inwardly, it will cure heétick ulcers. When. 
taken inwardly, as an alterative ; an ounce or 
two may be taken five or fixtimes a day, or four 
ounces night and morning; but when defigned as 
a purge, it muft be taken from one pint to three. 
If the conftitution is cold and phlegmatick, it 
will be neceflary to add four {poonfuls of brandy, 


and an ounce of fugar to each bottle of water. 


It is excellent in bloated, dropfical conftitutions : 


_ it has no parallel in all forts of hemorrhages, as 


well as in all great and natural fecretions, of 
what kind foever. It alfo cures an inflammation 
of the lungs, attended with a cough and {pitting 
of blood. It is very fuccefsful in the King’s 
Evil, hidden cancers, as well as fcrophulous in- 
flammations of the eyes of many years f{tanding. 
It alfo cures all difeafes of the fkin, and has had - 
\furprizing fuccefs. againft rheumatifms ; but it 
muft not be drank in the increafe and height of 
any internal inflammation. | | 

_ Lincoxtnsuire has feveral mineral fprings, 
whereof one istat Cawthorp, a village feven miles 
north-eaft of Stamford, where the {pring rifes up 
in a large bafon, in the middle of the itreet. It 
will turn very white with Oil of Tartar, and after- 


wards let fall a yellow fediment; but it will turn 


green with Spirit of Hartfhorn. A pint will yield 
a feruple of a white fediment, whereof near one 
half is falt, and the other earth. It is a purging 
chalybeate, and is probably'a great ‘corrector of » 
acidity. | Maen ad 
In the parifh of Strenfield, ten miles eaft of Lin- 
coln, there is a water that is pleafant and fweet to 
the tafte ; but will curdle with Soap, and turns 
to a pearl colour with Oil of Tartar. A gallon 
. of it contains. four fcruples of a white fediment, 
borts.. : whereof 
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whereof 44 grains are earth, 30 nitre,: and eight 
fea-falt. It is found effectual in curing obftinate 
fluxes, and the diabetes ; as alfo all internal bz- 
paint and profufe night {weats. . 


- Gainfbarough is a market-town in Lincolnfbire, 


feated on the river Trent, 14 miles north-weft of 
Lincoln. ‘The fpring rifes to the fouth-eaft of the 
town, and fmells and taftes like fteel and fulphur. 
- A gallon yields 192 grains of fediment, whereof 
120 are earth, and 72 calcarious nitre: it has 
fomewhat of a purgative quality. 


P ee 
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Mupp.esex contains feveral mineral waters, 


of which one is at Aéfon, a large village, eight _ 


miles weft of London, which is a. purging-water, 
though it is very clear and without fmell. ‘The 
tafte is a little naufeous, like a weak folution of 
Epfom falt : it will curdle with Soap; and with 
Salt of Tartar it produces a white grumous cloud. 
Oil of Vitriol and Spirit of Salt, will excite a 
fmall fermentation ; and with Syrup of Violets it 
will turn to a light green. A gallon will yield 
244 grains of fediment, it is very white, and of 
a naufeous bittertafte: it will ferment very briikly 
with Spirit of Salt; and the proportion of the 
falt to the earthy matter, isas 73 to 4: and from 
other experiments it appears, that this water is 
chiefly impregnated with a calcarious nitre, anda 


{mall proportion of abforbent earth. It is ac~ _ 


counted one of the ftrongeft purging waters near 
London, and is noted for caufing a great forenefs. 
bridinoss ge: 4 Bits. 

_. Pancras Kies on the north-weft fide of London, 
and.in the road to Kentifh-town : the water here has 
fcarce any tafte, till one half is evaporated, and 
then it becomes bitter ; with Oil of Tartar it will 
depofite a copious white fediment ; but with the 
folution of Alum there will be a fmall grumofity. 


Acid fpirits will:produce a fmall fermentation ; _ 


t 


and 


ll lt 


_ the’ water that is found there, was eiponie in as 
t 
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and with Syrup of Violets it will turn green. A 
gallon will yield five drams of a whitifh fediment, | 


which has a faltifh and ftrongly bitter tafte in the 


throat, from hence it is concluded, that the im- 
etapa falt is a calcarious nitre, and it is con- 
iderable diuretick, and fomewhat purgative. 

- Shadwell Water is found in the Sun Tavern Fields, 
about two milés eaftward of the Tower of London, 


and about half a mile from the river Thames. It 


is of an amber colour, with a ftrongly acid and 
ftyptick tafte. It ferments for fome time with 
Oil of Tartar, and'lets fall a large ochreous fedi- 
mént.; but with the folution of Alum it continues 
clear. It will turn a copper half-penny black on 
the furface, and a knife black, blue and rutty. 
A gallon contain 1320 grains of a white and yel- 
lowifh fediment, which has a highly acid and 
auftere tafte. “The predominant falt of this wa- 
ter is highly acid and vitriclick, with a combina- 
tion of fulphur. This water has been chiefly 
ufed externally; but if a pint of it be drank at 
twice, in the fpace of an hour, it wil] procure a 
gentle vomiting, and two or three ftools : it has 
done a great deal of good in all difeafes of the 
fkin ; and fome fay it will cure fiftulas, ftubborn 


ulcers in the legs, and fore eyes, by dipping linnen 


rags in the water, and applying them to the parts 
afteéted. : taken inwardly, it topped internal bleed- 
ings, and has perfected the recovery from camp 


_ dyfenteries. 


Hamp/ftead is well known to bea large village, 
or rather town, five miles north of London; and 


great reputation, as that at Tunbridge. will 


_Jather with Soap, but undergoes no alteration 
- with Spirit of Hartfhorn; and yet it will ferment 


with Oil of Vitriol, and grow warm and {moak. 
It will keep milk fweet for four days, and will 
: enti 
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turn purple with Syrup of Violets; likewife 
with half a grain of Calls grated, it will turn of 
a fine deep purple. A gallon will yield about five 
~ or fix grains of a kind of faline concretion, mixed: 
with a yellowifh earth ; that will tafte fomewhat: ea 
like vitriol of fteel. It works chiefly by urine, and 
has been found good in want of appetite and*in- 
digeftion : it is alfo good in vomitings, cholicks,, 
nervous and hyfterical diforders, raifing the fpirits 
greatly. Itis ferviceable in the flour albus, in — 
weaknefs from mifcarriages, and in the feurvy - 
and all dHeafes in the {kin : it is proper in ob- 
ftructions of the mefentery, bladder and {kins 
and alfo in fome paralytick diforders. ’ peas 
New Tunbridg:-Wells, are near the New-River- 
Head, at the entrance of S/lington, on the fide 
next London. ‘The water has the tafte of iron,. 
-andis a little ftyptick, with fome degree of 
quicknefs both in fmell and tafte, efpecially in 
thefummer feafon. It will lather with Soap, and 
_turn a little milky with a large proportion of Oil 
of ‘Tartar ; but it will not let fall any fediment 
with. volatile alcalies. A gallon will yield from. 
10 to 30 grains of a reddifh earth, which will 
ferment with Oil of Vitriol. It isa light and 
comparatively pure chalybeate, of confiderable — 
ftrength at the fountain head, where it ought to 
be drank. It is of great efficacy in all nervous 
diforders, and reftores the ftrength after violent 
acute difeafes: it opens all obftruétions in wo- 
men, and is excellent in a dropfy; in which 
ale the dofe is from half a pint to a pint and na 
more. It opens obftruétions of the glands, and 
is of fome fervice in reducing ¢corpulent habits. 
NorFoLtk has but one remarkable mineral 
Spring, which is at Thetford, a market-town of 
great antiquity: the water appears to have fome- — 
what of iron ; for Galls will turn it firft purple, 
} and 
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~andothen black. It will Jet fall fpontaneoully 


adram of an earthy fubftance of the colour of 


-oket, which being calcined in a crucible, fome 


of its particles may be attracted by a loadftone.. 
From other experiments, it appeared to be im- 
pregnated with iron, fulphur and natron; and it 
works gently by {tool and urine, and fharpens 
the appetite: it reftores loft ftrength, and cures 
pains of the ftomach, and of the head, as well 
as fainting, vomiting, convulfions, and indi- 
geftions, difficulty of breathing, and the begin- 
ning.of a confumption ; it alfo kills worms. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE has 3 mineral Springs, 


~ whereof one is at King’s-cliff, eight miles fouth 


ef Stamford, and it both fmells and taftes of irOR. 
It will let fall a white fediment with Oil of Tar- 


tar; and with Gallis it precipitates a purple fedi- 


ment; but turns of an opake red with Logwood, . 
and of a deep grecn wich Syrup of Violets. A 
gallon yields 140 grains of fediment, 75 of which. 


are limeftone anid:oker, and 65 a‘calcarious nitre. 


From various experiments it appears, that this 
water is of a chalybeate, laxative nature, impreg~ 


nated with iron and calcarious nitre, with a fmallk 
quantity of fea-falt, and a calcarious earthy fub-. 


ftance. It will not purge a ftrong perfon, unlefs 
he drinks from three to five quarts; but it has 


been ufed with great fuccefs, in diforders from 
obftructions, and in eruptions of the fkin ; it has 


alfo cured feveral lame perfons. gd ead 
Afirep is a village in this county, four miles 
fouth-eaft from Banbury in Oxfordfhire; and the 


‘mineral water here is a. brifk, fpirituous, clear, 


and well-tafted chalybeate. It lets fall ‘a white 
fediment with Oil of Tartar; anda gallon after . 
evaporation, yields 17 grains of fediment, con- 
taining nitre and calcarious earth, Drank at the > 
fountain head, it is a certain cure for all female 
 obftructtons, 
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obftru@tions, and in the firft and fecond {laces of 
-confumptions, It feldom fails in the jaundice 


and beginning of a dropfy ; and it reftores a con-' 
ftitution weakened by hard drinking: the dofe is 
very large, that is, from three quarts to five in — 
the forenoon; and fome affirm it will cure mad- 
nefsand melancholy.  . 

In the parifh of King’s-Sutton, four miles fouth 
by eaft of Banbury in Oxfordfbire, there is a mine- 
ral Spring, that has an intolerable ftrong fmelk 


_-like rotten eggs ; but the tafte is faltifh, warm 


and pungent, like Salt of Tartar. A gallon — 
yields 166 grains of fediment, of which nine are 
earth, and the reft falt, of a pungent, brackifh 
and bitter tafte, with all the -charaterifticks of - 
an Aikah. ‘It is a purging water, ftrongly im— 
pregnated with fulphur, and an alcaline falt mixed 
with fea-falt. Itis famous for difcuffing and heal- 
ne of tumours, ulcers, and all difeafes of the 
in. r | 
NovrTINGHAMSHIRE has a mineral Water at 
Kinalten, nine mile fouth-eaft of Nottingham. It 
is clear, pleafant, cooling, anda little faltith ; it 
grows white and curdles with Oil of Tartar ; but 
undergoes: no alteration with acid fpirits, and will 
turn of.a beautiful light red with Tin@ure of 


Logwood. A gallon will yield 280 grains of a - | q 


beautiful white ‘fediment,° the fourth part of - 
which is a fine alcaline earth; and in the re- 
mainder.is a remarkable pure, «clear nitre,.: This 
is a purging water, that has not above-half the 
portion: of contents’ as: Ep/om-water, nor will it 
work unlefs drank plentifully. - f Ns 

“At Orfton, -12. miles: eat’ of: Nottingham, there 
is a mineral Water; which ag it rifes out-of the 
{pring,» has: a {weetifly chalybeate, and a little 


roughifh tafte ; but -when it has ftood for fome 


time, it’ becomes rough .and~harfh. A gallon 
fi pag crrpen a yields 


\ 
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yields 128 grains of fediment, of which the pro- 
portion of the earth to the falt, is as 27 tog. The 
Water is a rich chalybeate, with a confiderable 
quantity of fulphur, if drank as it {prings up; 
but the predominating falt is a calcarious nitre. 
mixed with a fmatl quantity of fea-falt. It will 
purge thofe of a grofs habit of body, and will 


~ turn the throat, tongue and ftools of the drinkers 


es perfectly black. It is good in the hypocondriack 


melancholy, fcurvy, want of appetite, indigeftion, 
pain of the ftomach, coftivenefs and ftoppage of 
urine. It is alfo good in the beginning of ob- 


a ftructions of the bowels, and likewife in ulcers 
of the lungs, and {pitting of blood. 


In OxrorpsHireE there is Chadlington Waiter, 
in a village of that name, three miles fouth of 
Chipping Norton. It fmells like the wafhings of a 
foul gun, and a gallon yields go grains of fedi- © 
ment, of which feven are earth, and the reft a ~ 
peculiar fort of nitre. From cther experiments 
its found impregnated with fulphur, and an alca- 
line falt mixed with fea-falt: it is accounted a 
purging water. | 
_ Clifton is a village two miles eaft of Doddington, 
where there is a clear water that has little tafte, 


_ which yields a peculiar kind of nitre, inclinable 


to an alcali. It is laxative, and is ufed to cure 
difeafes of the fkin in men and cattle, by bathing _ 
therein. - | 

_ Doddington is a {mall market-town 16 miles 
north of Oxford, where there is a {trong fulphu- 
rious water, that fmells like the wafhings of a 
foul gun. A gallon yields 87 grains of fediment, 


_- whereof 44 are earth, and 43 falt. It is impreg~ 


nated with fulphur and iron, both of which are 
very volatile; befides which, it has falt enough to 
give it a purgative quality. heybing 
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- RaApNoRSHIRE in South Wales, has very re- 
markable mineral’ Waters at- Llandridsd, which 
is 24 miles weft of Lempfler in Herefordfhire. 
Here there is a common fix miles long and three 
quarters broad, and in that part of it lying inthe. 
above parifh, are the mineral Springs. Thefe 
are the faline pump-water, the fulphureous water, 
and the chalybeate rock-water. ‘The air is ex- 
‘ceeding healthy, infomuch that weak and con- 
-fumptive people that come here to drink the wa- 
ters, foon revive and gather ftrengih. ‘Thefe 
‘Springs are now frequented by very genteel com- 
pany, and in the fummer-time, the common 
people refort here in crouds. Nee 
- The Reck-water is fo called, becaufe it iffues 
out of a rock, anda glafs of it taken up ina 
clean warm day, is as bright as cryftal; but after 
it has ftood fome time, it changes to a pearl- 
colour. -While it continues clear it has a {trong - 
chalybeate tafte and fmell, but they forfake it as_ 
it changes colour: at the {pring head, it turns to 
a deep purple with powder of Galls, and becomes © 
hot with Oil of Vitriol. However, it will not 
curdle Milk; but with Oil of Tartar it becomes 
as white as milk, which afterwards changes to a 
yellowifh green. It preferves its tranfparency 
with acid fpirits ; but with Sugar of Lead it turns. 
firft milk white, and at length lets fall a yellow- 
ifh crey fediment, from a quart of water, which 
after it has been analyfed, is found to contain 
about 15 grains of crocus of iron, and about five of 
the bituminous mucilage of iron. From hence, 
and various other experiments, it is) concluded’ 
that this water contains iron, falt, fulphur and 
vitriol. Its good in all chronick diftempers pro- 
ceeding from a laxity of the fibres, and particu- © 
larly in fcorbutick eruptions and weaknefs of the 
nerves, and diforders proceeding from the brain. 
It 
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Tt is alfo efficacious in obftinate agues, obftruc- 
tions of the bowels, flow nervous fevers, and in 


all female diforders. ’ 


__ The faline purging water, is called upon the {pot 


the Pump-water, and from various experiments 


it appears to contain a neutral fait like native 


borax, a fmalf quantity of bitumen, and an ethe- 
rial, elaftick, volatile mineral fpirit, and a mine- 
ral oil. It is excellent in all difeafes of the fkin, 
and in fuch diforders as proceed from corrupt hu- 
mours ; but if the difeafe is obftinate, it requires 
fome time to cure it radically. Perfons troubled 


with the fcurvy, muft ufe the water both as a 
purgative and alterative; and for the laft a pint 


and a half fhould be taken at three dofes, in the 
morning before breakfaft. As a purge, half a 
pint muft be drank at atime, till it begins to 
work. In difeafes of the fkin the patient mutt 
bath frequently, and wath the parts affected with 
the water, and particularly in the leprofy fo much 
water muit be drank, as to caufe two or three 


Motions every day ; to which muft be joined ba- 


thing twice a week in a warm bath, made with 
equal quantities of the pump and fulphurious 
waters. Inthe gravel, the patient muft drink fo 
much as will give him two or three ftools, and 
when the gravel is difcharged by this means, the 
patient muft drink every morning half a pint. of 
the rock water, and half a pint of the pump- 
water, and half the quantity going to bed. 

_ The Sulphurious Water, commonly called the 


L- Black ftinking Water, has its name from the 


ftrong fmell, and the blacknefs of the channel 


_ through which it paffes. It fmells like the wath... 


ings of a foul gun, and has the ftrongeft fmell in 
rainy weather. From varions experiments, it ap- 


pears to contain ethereal, volatile, mineral {pirits, 


a {mall quantity of a vitriolick acid, a mineral, 
“unctuous 


. 
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unctuous mucus, a fine mineral oil, afubtile cro 
cus, a perfect fulphur, and a neutral falt, of a 
briny, calcarious nature. It is of great ufe in all 
cafes, where bathing is proper, made into a 


Juke-warm bath. It is excellent in benumned 


limbs, in wafting of the flefh, and in nervous 
diforders; as alfo in venereal complaints, old 
fores, tetters, and in all difeafes of the fkin; as _ 
well as in the ftone, gravel, rheumatifm, .and 
gouty diftempers.. Drank inwardly, and ufed 
outwardly, it cures the King’s Evil, and is an 
excellent abforbent ; infomuch that it is efficacious 
in forenefs of ftomach, obftructions of the liver, 
and in the jaundice: it is alfo good in contrac- 
tions and weaknefles of the limbs, and in broken» 
conftitutions from hard drinking. ‘The dofe can- 
not be determined, and therefore itis beft to begin 
with drinking from a pint to a quart in a morn- 
ing, that is about half a pint at a time, with © 
fhort intervals between the draughts: the quan- - 
tity may beincreafed to as much as the conflitu- 
tion will well bear, that is as much as will fit 
eafy on the ftomach, and pafs off well. : 

By tee aiee IRE is remarkable for having two 
of the moft noted mineral Waters in the kingdom, 
that is at Briffol and Bath, befides others of dif- 
ferent kinds: thatat Bri/fol iflues out of a rock, - 
and in that city is called the Hot-well Water. It is 


feated on the north fide of the river Avon, where 


there is aromantick and beautiful profpeét.. When 
firft drawn off, it is of a whitifh colour, at leaft 


-fometimes, which it lofes gradually as it grows 


cold, and many fmall bubbles arife in it when 
taken from the pump. The tafte is excceding 
foft, pleafant and milky, at the {pring head, and 


‘is very agreeable to the ftomach; but it leaves a 


fort of flipticity on the palate. Itis entirely with- 
out fmell, and is only lukewarm to the touch. 
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It keeps weil in bottles that are well ftopped, 
lofing only a part of the elaftick air, which flies 


_ off before the corks.can be putin. 


. With regard to chymical experiments; if a 
glafs of water is poured upon a few grains of Sal 
Ammoniac, it immediately diflolves it, with a 
very fenfible effervefcence. Oil of Tartar, not only 
produces the fame effect, but renders the water 


milky, which after it has. ftood awhile goes off, 
. and lets fall a light earthy precipitate. -Diflolved 


Soap, dropped into.a glais of water, immediately 
curdles, and in a fhort time the furface is covered 
with a greafy fubftance, and the water below 
becomes turbid. Twenty drops of the Solu- 
tion of Silver, mixed with three ounces of the 


| _frefh water, in three hours made it appear, as if a 


! 
| 
4 


_,. 


fmall quantity of ink had been dropped therein. 

_ Thefe, and other experiments, feem to declare 
there is fome degree of an acid in the Bri/fol water, 
though not difcoverable by the tafte ; there is alfo 
a {mall portion of fulphur, becaufe when bottles 
filled with this water happen to be broken, twill» 
ftink very much. A _ gallon contains about.g4:'* 
grains of fediment, which is of a light grey co-. 
lour, of a brackifh tafte, and bitter in the throazr. 
‘This will ferment with acids, and turn green after 
fome time, with Syrup of Violets. The falt is 
white, but will not ferment with diftilled vinegar ; 
and in the air it will grow damp. - Ma 
_ Briftol wateris generally allowed to be cooling, 
cleanfing and balfamick, with a confiderable de- - 
gree of aftringency, which renders it excellent in 
the diabetes : it will alfo open the urinary paflages, 


~ obftructed by gravel. It is ufeful in. many chro- 


DP 2 
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mach, promotes an appetite, aflifts digeftion, 


nick difeafes, yet will not yield to a common 
courfe of medicine, and it is ferviceable in many © 
internal inflammations. It. ftrengthens the fto- 


and 


~ 
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and will cure the firft tages of a confumption. It 
is good in diforders of the eyes, and will cure _ 
ulcers therein, if taken warm from the pump, — 
and applied with a foft rag: it has alfo cured 
“many fcrophulous ulcers, by wafhing them in 
this water, others fay thofe of the cancerous kind, 
drinking the water at the fame time : it has alfo 
been found fuccefsful in the bloody-flux, all in- 
ternal ulcers, and preternatural difcharees, and 
‘bleedings of every kind. ; 

The method of drinking the water when the 
patient firft comes down, is to go to the pump- 
room in the morning, and drink a glafs or two 
before breakfaft, as alfo about five in the after- 
noon ; the next day the patient takes’ three glafies 
before breakfaft, and three in the afternoon ; and 
this courfe is continued during his ftay at the 
Hot Wells. oun 

Bath water when viewed by itfelf in a fmall — 
quantity, appears clear and tranfparent ; but when 
beheld in the Bath, the furface is of a fea-green 
colour. The fmell is not very agreeable, efpe- 
cially in the Hot Bath; but when quite frefh it 
has a foft and milky tafte. There’are four Baths 
in this city, ‘which differ from each other, chiefly 
in their degree of heat, namely, the Crofs-Bath, 
the Hot-Bath, the King’s-Bath and the Queen’s- 
Bath. 

With regard to the experiments made with it, 
jt is obfervable that when carried at a diftance 
from Bath, it will precipitate Silver out of Spirit 
‘of Nitre, into a hardifh curd ; but not fo much 
as common -{alt : however, it is concluded from 
hence by fome, that fea-falt predominates in Bath 
water. The King’s-Bath and Hot-Bath, will turn — 
the folution of Silver white, with a bluifh caft, — 
which becomes gradually more dufk-coloured, | 
and then depofites a dark grey fediment, ‘The 

folution — 
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- folution of Englifh Vitriol, mixed with this water 
4 turns to a pearl-colour; that is,-with the King’ s- 
_ Bath and Yot-Bath, and both will be covered 
_ witha thin variegated pellicle. With Oil of Vitriol 
_ and other acids, the Bath waters will excite fome 
 inteftine motion, and greatly blunt ‘the acidity. 
If one part of boiling Milk be mixed with two 
parts of Bath water, a thin whey and curd will 
appear, if the water be juft taken up. A dram 
_ of Syrup of Violets, will give a grafs-oreen co- 
_-lour to an ounce of the King’s-Bath water, as well 
as of the Hot-Bath in’ 24 hours time. PION 
_~ Some experiments fhow, there’s a vitriolic 
principle in the Bath waters; for if it be taken 
__frefh from the pump, in clear frofty weather, Galls 
will tinge it of a purple colour ; but when cold, 
- they fcarce make any alteration at all. It is ge~ 
nerally thought to be owing to the ferruginous 
‘principle of Bath water, that it will make better - 
and blacker ink, than common water. Likewife 
the fand of the Baths, expofed to the air for fome 


infufion of Galls. That there isan oker in this 
_ water, appears from the yellow colour of the 
_ ftones in the bottom of the Bath; and from the 
yellow matter like thin cream floating on the 
_ furface of the water, in the winter time. | 
From thefe and other experiments it is concluded, 

_ that there isa mixture of calcarious fubftance with 
_ the oker; and the mud is found to confift of a 
_ bluifh clay, with fome teftaceous particles; and 
_ when it has been ufed as a cataplafm, it has fome- 
what of the fmell of fulphur, and when rubbed 
on filver it changes it black. The fand thrown 
ona red hotiron, emits a blue fame with a ful- 
-phureous {mell, and being expofed to the air be- 
tomes vititolick, as before-obferved. 
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time, will become vitriolick, and make ink-with _ 
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A gallon of the Queen’s-Bath water will yield 
155 grains of fediment; the Hot-Bath 139, and. 
the Cro/s-Bath 130. The quantity ofa calcarious — 
and argillaceous fubftance, is double to that of the — 
faline, the quantity of falt in each gallon fcarce | 
exceeds 43 grains, and the reft of the matter is 
a grit, with a blue fulphureous earth or marl. 
The grofs remainder emits. a ftrong fulphureous 
fmell, with a blue flame upon calcination ; and 
by this operation a fourth part of the weight is 
loft, by burning away. The refult of all the 
obfervations of different Phyficians plainly fhow, 
that the minerals in Bath water, confift of a cal- 
carious and marly earth and oker, a marine or 
fea-falt, a little calcarious nitre, a gas of vitriol, a 
lictle bitumen, and avery {mall quantity of fulphur, 
which laft can. be made to appear no otherwife; — 
than by confequenecs. Pag 

- The Bath Phyficians are agreed, that the Bath 
waters are ufeful, in all difeafes of the head and 
nerves, fuch as convulfions, palfies and epilepfies ; 
and in all difeafes of the fkin, obftructions. of 
the bowels; in fcirrhofities of the liver, fpleen 
and mefentery ; in moft difeafes of women, and _ 
in the fcurvy and ftone. The Bath waters are 
certainly a moft powerful deobftruent, and their — 
energy is fo great, and their operation fo fudden, — 
that a very exact preparation of the body is re- — 
quired, and a ftrifter regimen than in drinking 
other waters. Likewife a regard muft be had to 
the habit of body, the feafon of the year, ihe 
fymptoms of the difeafe, the changes of the wea- 
ther, and the different degrees of heat in the fe- 
veral Baths. As for inftance, the heat of the — 
- King’s-Bath, without due precautions, is apt toin- 
flame the blood, heat the bowels, and fometimes 
caufe a fit of the gout. As to the manner of the — 
operation of Bath waters, whether by bathing or 

| drinking — 
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drinking, or both, their effects are thus enume-_ 


rated. Externally, they will heat, dry, attenuate, 
_ refolve and firengthen; have a fingular virtue in 


difeafes from a cold and moift caufe. They eafe 
pains, difperfe cold tumours, dry up moift ulcers, 
and are very advantageous in phlegmatiek difeafes, 
Tis alfo remarkable, that nothing more effectu- 
ally prevents too great a corpulency than the fre- 
quent ufe of thefe Baths. Bathing cures con- 
tractions and relaxations of the limbs, reftoring 
loft fenfe and motion; but it is not proper ina 
fit of the gout; but in the decline of that diftem- 
per it is. It is alfo highly ferviceable to thofe, 
whofe finews are impaired and crippled, by the 
fevere fits, and their frequent returns. i 
The Bath waters taken. inwardly, to two or> 


‘three quarts, commonly give two or three {tools 


extraordinary 3 and itis remarked of the Hot-Baih, 
that it generally keeps the body open, while the 
King’s-Bath has a contrary effect. When. they 

are ufed as an alterative. they dilute, attenuate, — 
fweeten, ftrengthen and heal, correcting the 
acrimony of the firft paflages, and curing the many- 
diforders of thofe parts. They fupply a want of 


- fpirits, and are good in difeafes, where the fecre-_ 
_ tions are diminifhed ; as well as in all cachedctick 


and {corbutic habits of body. They are very 
fuccefsful in hypocondriack diforders, and melan- 


_ choly, as well as in diforders of the urinary 


pafiages, particularly fharpnefs of urine, the 
{trangury, gravel and ulcers of the bladder. The 
ufual time of bathing and drinking thefe waters, 


is generally five or fix weeks, and in obftinate 
_ cafes, they muft be repeated every year. The 
_ common quantity drank, is froma pint to a quart 
and half a pint a day; but fome have been al-— 
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_ lowed to drink a gallon every day; and then the: 


patient muft begin with fmall dofes. 
. OF ae Ne Alford 
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Alford is a village 24 miles fouth' of Bath, and 
_ ds remarkable for ‘its mineral water, which has a 
naufeous bitter tafte, and will curdle with foap, — 
as well as yield a-white grumous fediment with 
the folution of Pot-athes. It turns of a dilute 
green with Syrup of Violets, and Galls will pro- 
duce a greenifh cloud on the furface, which de- 
feends deeper in two or three days. A gallon 
will yield fix drams of fediment, confifting of cal- | 
carious nitre and fea-falt, with a little lime-fténe. 
It is cooling, cleanfing, and penetrating, will atte- 
nate grofs humours, deftroy acrimony and tem- 
perate ebullitions of the blood; hence it is good 
in the fcurvy, jaundice, and all forts of ebftruc- 
tions.. It cleanfes the urinary paflages, purges 
brifkly and promotes urine and fweat. — 

Lincomb Water is feated near Bath, and the water 
is by fome called Lincomb Spaw. When firt taken 
‘up, it has alight, britk, fulphureous {mell, which 
it loofes in fix or eight minutes time ;. but its 
tafte of iron is more lafting, thatis, for the {pace 
of eight hours. It is tranfparent at firft, but 
becoines bluith with flanding, and throws up to 
the furface, a thin, variegated. unctuous feum. 
From various experiments it appears, that this 
water is impregnated with iron and a little ful- _ 
paar, 2s alio with bitumen, anda fmall quantity © 
of alcaline falt. It pafles off quickly by urine, © 
_ mends the appetite, and raifes the fpirits, It is 
{erviceable in diforders of the firlt paflages, and is 
good in cachexies, the jaundice, and recent ob- 
ftructions of the liver; it alfo deterges and heals 
ulcers of the kidnies, and removes the ftrangury, _ 
Outwardly, it cleanfes and heals fcrophulous a } 
cers, dries up fharp humours, and cures foulneffes — 
of the fkin. : ae 

Queen’ s-camel is a village five miles north of © 
Shervorne, where there is a {pring that fine. es 
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> from a hard, rocky bank, and is called the Blach-— 
- Well. Mt fmells like the wafhings of a foul gun, 
_ and from the trials made with it, appears. to con- 
tain a confiderable quantity of fulphur, fome na- 
tron, and acalcarious earth. It cures by bathing 
fcorbutick, leprous and fcrophulous diforders ; 
and it has beenobferved to cure dogs of the 
mange, by dipping them therein. | 
- STAFFORDSHIRE has only three mineral wa- 
ters, whofe virtues are afcertained, one of whichis 
at Codfall, a village 12 miles fouth-weft of Stafford, 
that is in the wood adjoining thereto which is a ful- 
 phureous fpring, and the fulphur is mixed with 
falt, but not fufficient to reftrain the volatility of 
the fulphur, fo that in the winter againft rain, it 
may be fmelled twenty yards of. Jt will lather 
with Soap; will not curdle Milk, and with Syrup 
of Violets it will turn green; but neither Galls, 
Oak-leaves, nor a folution of Sublimated Tarta 
would throw down the fulphur: however, Spirit 
of Urine did, and turned it. ofa faintifh red, 
When leprofies were more frequent, this water 
was famous for curing them; but at prefent it is 
only ufed againft feabs and the itch, and it ope- 
rates both by ftool and urine. ‘They brew their 
beer with this water, and in Dr. Plo?’s time there 
was a shoufe, called the Brim/tone-Alehoufe, where 
no one that lived there, was troubled with difeafes 
of the fkin. : wae) Fae , 
St. Erafmus’s-/¥ell is in the grounds belong- 
ing to the Lord Chetwynd, near Ingeffre, two miles 
from Stafford. The water is clear, and of the 
_ colour of Sack, but has no remarkable tafte, nor 
 fmell, A gallon of this. water will, yield 200 
_ grains of fediment, whereof 272 are falt, and 
the reft mofs. Weare not told what difeafes it 
is yfed for, nor indeed that it is ufed at all. 


ty 
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Willoughbridge is fix miles north-eatt of Drayton 
in Shropfire, and inthe park near it there 1s a 
well, whofe water is as clear as chryftal ; but it 
renders the fides of the glafles, after they have 
been ufed awhile a little oily, and of a bright 
yellow colour. If afew drops of a Solution of 
Sublimate be let fall into this water, it prefently 
becomes of a deep fack-cclour, which feems to 


thow it has fomewhat of a lixivial falt. It will ¢ 


lather with Soap, but will not curdle with Milk, 
nor change colour with Syrup of Violets. Con- 
trary to moft other waters, it leaves nothing be- 
hind it, after the evaporation of feveral gallons. 
Its oil or fulphur is fo very volatile, that when 
diftilled in a glafs body and head, the Oil of Sul- 
phur comes over the helm, upon the firft heat, 
aud is always in the receiver, before the leaft 
crop of water appears. ‘There is fuch plenty ofthis 
water, that at leaft 60 Springs have been counted, 
that fend forth plentiful reams. Dr. Plot in- 
forms us, that thefe waters have performed many 
wonderful cures, which he attributes to its balfa- 
mick virtue, and its great fubtilty and volatility ; 
and he farther adds, if we were to judge of the 


waters, from the many attefted cures, it bids as _ 


fair for an‘uniyerfal medicine, as any thing elfe 
im the world. sins ud kes ’ 
é SHRopsHire has a mineral water at Moreton; 
a village two miles weft of Market Drayton, which 
will not lather with Soap, but it curdles Milk, 


and yields a white fediment with Oil of Tartar; 
it turns green with Syrup of Violets, and fcarlet 


with. Logwocd. A gallon of this water will 
-yield' 277 grains of fediment,. whereof 76 is earth, 


and the reft a calearious nitre. © It is an excellent | 


cooling, diuretick and cathartick, and° purges 
very brifkly. » It bears a great refemblance to Halt 
water, only the tafte is more pungent, and con- 


fequently | 
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fequently it is very likely to have the fame 


virtues. | i . 
Pitchford is a village fix miles fouth by eaft of 
Shrew/foury, which takes its name from the saiierd 
fpring that is found here, on the top of whic 
there floats a liquid bitumen, though it is fcum- 
med,off every day. It is found to be excellent 
for wounds, and will cure inveterate fcrophulous 
ulcers. : hi ! ue | 
Brofeley is a village four miles north-eaft of 
Wenlock, and has a burning Well, which was 
difcovered about the year 1711. | A candle being 
put down into the well, it will take fire at the 
diftance of a quarter of a yard, darting and flafh- 
ing in a violent manner, to the height: of 1820 
inches. It is hotter than comm6n fire, and boils 
any thing much fooner.. It appears to be impreg- 
nated with a fort of liquid bitumen; it’ ceafed 
burning in 1752, but whether it has recovered 
this faculty fince or no, is uncertain. 3 
_ In Surry there are feveral mineral waters, the 
moit famous of which is at Epfom, whichis a town 
about 15 miles fouth-weftof London. The water is 
_ prettyclear and without {mell; but ifvit be kept in’ 
covered veflels for fome weeks in fummer, it will 
_ ftink, andacquirea naufeous bitter tafte, with fome- 
what of a maukifh faltnefs. It will curdie with 
Soap and Salt of Tartar ;. and with Spirit» of Sal 
Ammoniac, it, will let fall a grumous fediment ;' 
but if mixed with lime-water, it) will continue 
clear, A gallon will yield an ounce,:fometintes. 
an ounce and a half of a fort of cream’ and f{edi- 
ment, which is of a greyith colour, almof im- 
palpable, of a brackifh, naufeoufly: bitter tafte, 
-and an odd ftrong flavour. There are about 
eight parts of falt to one of earth, theformer of 
_ which is of a whitifh yellow colour,!and of a. 
fingular trong {mell, witha naufeous bitter tafte. 
C 5 All 
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All Authors agree, that the chryftals of this falt 
will require but a {mall proportion of water to 
diffolve them, for an equal weight has been found © 
fuficient. The falt has a purging quality, for 
half an ounce diffolved in {pring water, will work” 
like other phyfick. The water itfelf is a diluent, 
and a mild abforbent : it is alfo diuretick and ca- 
thartick. Poor people formerly ufed to wath old 
fores with the water, with a good éffe&. A dofe 
of the water in fummer, is two-thirds of a pint, 
and in the winter half a pint. | 
Stoke is a village two miles fouth of Cobham, 
where there is a {pring commonly called TFellop’s- 
Well. This water is thought to contain more 
falt than any purging water in Exgland, and it 
has a tafte much like that of Ep/om-Wells, A 
gallon of this water yields an ounce and a half, 
with 22 grains of fediment, that is, 742 grains 
in all. It is very white, and has fomewhat of a 
brackifh tafte, with a naufeous bitternefs. ‘The. 
earthy matter bears but.a fmall proportion to the 
falt ; which, as Dr. Hales informs us, will fhoot 
into very bitter, irregular oblong chryftals ; fome 
of which have retained their former firmnefs, for 
five years at leaft. Half an ounce of diftilled 
water will diffolve only 10 grains of falt, though 
ftanding by the fire-fide ; in which it greatly dif- 
fers from that at Epfom. From the experiments 
made with it, it appears, that this water con- 
tains a large proportion of calearious nitre, a 
little falt and calcarious earth, and very probably 
alittle natron. A lefs quantity will fuffice for a. 
dofe. than of any other; for which reafon it fits 
better on the ftomach, and enlivens the fpirits of 
thofe that drink it. It has been long noted for a — 
_ good purging water 5 anda fingle quart will purge 
pretty brifkly,, and promote plenty of urine with- 
out gripes... It cures. obftinate {corbutick cafes ; 
| and, 
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and as fome think, there is:a fine volatile fpirit in 
the water: it may be drank for a confiderable- 
time, as an alterative with happy confequences. | 
Stretham is a village fix miles fouth of Londots 
that has been long remarkable for its. medicinal 
fpring. ‘The water has fomewhat of a yellowifh 
tinge, and throws up a fcum variegated with cop~ 

- per, blue and green colours... At the fpring head 
it has_a faline naufeous tafte, and a gallon will, 
yield 200 grains of fediment, the falt. of which 
has a-penetrating, brackifh tafte, with a firong 
flavour ; and in the air it will almoft melt. This, 

is partly marine and_ partly nitre, enveloped with: 

a little fulphur, and a greater proportion of ab- 

_ forbent earth. When it was moft in vogue, three 
pints boiled to a pint and ia half, was given as a 
purges for it operates both by {tool and: urine, 
and it hasbeen found good in diforders of the, 

- yeie: a | yincavtia We 
The Dog-and-Duck is a noted publick houfe in 
St. George’s-Fields, and in the parith of Lambeth 
near London. It is greatly reforted to in. the 
fpring and fummer; and there hasbeen lately a 
large room built for the diverfion andi entertain- 
ment of the drinkers. ‘The water is ,clear, and, 
has very little tafte; but a gallon will yield 200 
grains of fediment, of a dirty colour, and a pun- 
- gent, brackith tafte.. The earthy matter is. as. 
one to twelve, in proportion. to the falt, and it, 
will ferment frongly with Spirit of Salt and: 
Spirit of Vitriol ; but will, not turn to) perfect 
lime by calcination. *This water has been noted 

- for curing leprous’ diforders; and fome . have: 
_ affirmed, that it cured an ulcerated cancer in the 
_ breaft by drinking the water, and keeping a cloth, 
 _wet.in it, always over it. Being drank from one 
pint to three, it generally purges eafily and brikly,, 
without affeCting the ftrength, unlefs in very 

| | ~ tender 
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tender conftitutions.. It may be taken as an al- 


terative, inftead of common ‘drink, for the cure 


of fcorbutick pimples, ‘tetters, the leprofy, -and 
the King’s Evil. It is alfo a palliative cure in 
cancerous diforders, and has been the means: of: 
prolonging the lives of feveral. The only fault 
of this’ water-is, its being too cooling, for which — 
reafon it is prejudicial to perfons of phlegmatick 
conflitutions, and of weak:habits of body. | 
_| Cobhant is a town feated in the road between 
London and Guilford, and is feven miles fouth-weft 
of King fon. The water has a fenfible tafte of 
iron’; and a’ gallon will yield feven grains of a 
- fubftance like oker, which a load-ftone wil} — 
attract, without calcination. It is a ftrong chaly- 
beate; and deferves to be more known. 

‘ WARWICKSHIRE has two mineral Springs, 
one of which is at Lemington, three miles fouth-. 
welt of Dunchurch, and the fpring is of a faline’ 
nature. A gallon yields 960 grains of fediment, 
30 ‘whereof are calcarious nitre, and the reft 
fea-falt. «It/is a ftrong purge and vomit, and is 
drank by ‘labouring ‘people from” two quarts to 
three. It is noted for curing fore legs, difeafes 
of the fkin, and dogs of the mange. ee 

Hmington is a village feven miles fouth of Strat- 
ford upon Avon, and the water found here, though 
it-has a brackifh tafte,; is one of ‘the ftrongeft 
chalybeats:in°England. It fparkles at the {pring 
head like bottled cyder; but it will) not curdle 
with Milk, and yet Oil of Tartar will procure . 
afmallcoagulum.. It will turn purple or black 
with Galls,. according to the quantity ; but with 
‘Syrup of Violets it changes to.a green. A quart 
of water will yield near a fpoonful of a reddith 
white powder, that will ferment and fume with 
acids. ‘Thofe that drink this water, have their 
itools tinged blackith; and though it generally 

operates 
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operates by urine, it will fometimes purge. In- 
ternally, it is good in the feurvy, obftructions of 
the bowels, the jaundice and beginning of the 
dropfy ; it is alfo good in the ftrangury, and dif- 
ficulty of making water. 

W ESTMORELAND hasa mineral Waterat Kirkby- 
Thower, a village eight miles eaft of Penrith, which 
is a weak purging chalybeate. It is exceeding 
clear, fweetifh, and has a little tafte of tea. It 
grows whitith with alcalies, and turns to a clear 
purple with the Solution of Silver ; but it be- 
comes of a pink purple with Galls, a red purple 
with Logwood, and a deep green with Syrup of » 
Violets. A gallon contains 190 grains of fedi- 
ment, of which 140 are lime-ftone, and 50a cal- - 
carious nitre. “The falt will not diffolve intirely in 
48 times its own weight of diftilled water; but 
it will turn of a pale green with Syrup of Violets. 
This water is a more powerful abforbent than any - 
other of this kind, and it will purge well if drank 
to the quantity of three or four quarts. . 

Shapmore is a marfhy heath, lying between the 
mountains to the north of Shap.. ‘The water here 
feems to be of a fulphureous nature, for it has a 
{trong fetid fmell, anda fenfible bitternefs; but 
this foon goes off when it evaporates over the 
fire. It will curdle with Soap, and let fall a 
large white fediment, with the Solution of Pot- 
athes. A gallon will yield 376 grains of a faline 
fediment, with a very fmall proportion of very 
white earth. It is very white, and has a falt, 


- pungent, bitter tafte, growing moift when ex- 


pofed to the air. This water has been cafually- 
found to work by ftool and urine, and three pints 
have proved a very ftrong purge. It. will cure. 


inveterate piles, and is ufed. by the comman peo- 


_ ple to cure rheumatick pains in the joints, by 
_ rubbing it warm.on the parts affected. of 
! Wifberlake 


t 
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Wifberlake is a village feven miles fouth-weft of 
Kendal, where the mineral Spring has a faltifh 
tafte, and in fummer fmells a little like fulphur, 
throwing up a whitifh fcum. With Oil of Tartar 
it lets fall a pearl-coloured fediment, and with. 
Galls it precipitates one that is purple. A gallon 
yields 547 grains of fediment, confifting chief 
of a fea-falt and a calcarious earth, with a little _ 
mixture of a bitter, purging falt. From expe- 
riments made with it, it appears. that it is chiefly 
impregnated with fea-falt, combined with a kind 
of calcarious nitre, a little iron, andafmall quan- . 
tity of fulphur. It has been found of great ufe. 
in the ftone, gravel, worms, want of appetite, 
the cachexy, jaundice and dropfy. — Ain 
WILTSHIRE has a mineral Spring at Chippen- 
ham, very lately taken notice of, and was found. 
in a garden near the river, At the {pring head it 
has a brifk ferruginous tafte, and will turn of a 
claret colour with Galls. A gallon will yield 39 
grains of a fediment of the colour of oker, which 
has a very brackifh tafte. It contains a ftrong 
fea-falt, and a natron combined with iron. It. 
has cured fcorbutick diforders, befides others that 
are not particularly taken notice of. | | 
Weft-Afbton is a hamlet in the parith of Steeple- 
Afpton, four miles eaft of Trowbridge, which 
has a fpring that yields plenty of water all the 
year round. Itis clear, and will depofite a fmall 
quantity of fediment, after it has been kept fe- 
veral months in bottles. It will curdle with Soap,. 
and lets fall a white grumous fediment with the 
folution of Pot-afhes. A gallon will yield two. 
drams and two fcruples ‘of a whitifh fediment, 
with a faline bitter tafte and warmnefs on the 
tongue,. It is chiefly impregnated with fea-falt, 
nitre, and a little iron, with a fmall matter of 
fulphur, The water is beft drank“at the foun- 
) tain 
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tain head, and three pints is purging and ‘diu- 
retick Pores: fis cout! divwpd Te 

Road is a village eight miles north of Bath, 
where there is a mineral Spring, whofe water 
has’ a chalybeate and fulphureous tafte and fmell. 
A gallon will yield near a dram of a yellow co- 
loured fediment, that has a faltand pungent tafte. 
The water appears to be impregnated with iron, — 
fulphur, and a-dtrong, native alcalior natron. It 
is a very gentle purge, and is good in ferophu- 
lous cafes and difeafes of the ikin; and it will 

cure {corbutick ulcers. _ 

Holt is fix miles eaft of Bath, and is of note 
for its medicinal fpring, firft taken notice of in 
the year 1713. It will let fall a grofs, grumous 
fediment with Oil of Tartar, and when mixed 
with Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, a white crufty 
fubftance adheres to the fides of the glafs. It 
will not lather with Soap, but it will ferment with 
Oil of Vitriol. With Syrup of Violets it will be- 
come greenifh, and’ with Galls change to a green, 
Logwood turns it to a deep red, Brazil Wood to 
a fcarlet, and Rhubarb to a pale amber colour. 
A gallon will yield 176 grains of very white fedi- 
ment, which has a faltifh, bitter tafte, and will 
grow moift in adamp air; but the earthy part is 
nearly equal to the falt. This water principally. 
contains a calcarious nitre, and the operation is. 
more mild, than other fprings of this kind, or 
account of a large quantity of earthy matter 
contained therein. In fmall dofes it is an altera- 
tive and .diuretick ; but two quarts will purge 
pretty brifkly. It will dilute, cool, abforb and 
ftrengthén, and is-ufed both externally and inter- - 
nally. Rags or a fpunge dipped therein, will cure 
fcrophulous ulcers, attended with carious bones ; 
but then it muft be taken inwardly at the fame 
time. It will alfo cure inveterate: running ulcers 

STF of 
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-of the legs and other »parts, and difeafes of the 
fkin, attended with great heat and corrofive hu= 
mours. | Itis good for fore eyes, the piles, and 
ulcers of ‘a. cancerous nature, ufed) outwardly 
- and drank inwardly. ‘It never fails of procuring 
an appetite, and will ftrengthen the relaxation of 
any part. | 
YORKSHIRE has feveral mineral Springs, one 
of the principal of which is at AZalton, otherwife 
called New Malton, and it lies in the road from 
York to Scarborough. ‘The {pring lies at the weft 
end of the town, and is fo ftrongly impregnated 
- with iron, that it -is called the dalton Spaw. 
Seven pints contains three drams and a half, of 
a reddifh brown fediment, which has an auftere 
bitterifh tafte, the falt of which is a calcarious 
nitre, though different in fome fenfe from others ; 
for it will not ferment with Oil of Vitriol, nor 
Spirit of Salt; but it will turn. greenifh with 
Syrup of Violets. ‘The mud and. fcum of this 
water, will dry up and heal old ulcers, {cabs and. 
tetters to a wonder. © Internally, the water works 
agreeably by ftool and urine, unlefs the ftomach 
be foul, and then it will vomit the firft day or 
two. The common dofe is from three pints to fix; 
- but fome think fmaller dofes would be more pro- 
per. It is good in the hypocondriack melancholy, 
in an afthma with fpitting of blood, and in in- 
ternal ulcers and bleedings. It is alfo recom- 
mended in obftru€tions of the» bowels, and-in a 
relaxation, weaknefs, and laneuidnefs of .the 
body, it being a ftrengthener and deobftruent as — 
well as a purge. peony 
Croftis a village in the North Riding of York- _ 
foire, on the confines of the bifhoprick of Dur- 
ham, where there is a {pring of fine, clear, {fpark- 
ling water, with a flrong fmell of fulphur. A 


gallon yields.177 grains of a very white fediment, 
which 
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which has a ftrong fmell like that of hawthorn 
flowers. It confilts of lime-ftone, nitre, and 
fea-falt ; but the nitre is double or treble to the 
fatter. It is a purging water, if drank from four 
pints to nine, and is faid to have performed many 
eminent cures, both by drinking and bathing. 

Harregate is two miles north-weft of Knare/-' 
borough, in the Wef? Riding ; and it is fuppofed to 
_be the ftrongeft fulphureous water in Great Britain. 
A gallon of that commonly drank, for there are 
three wells, contains two ounces of pure fea-falt, 
and near two fcruples of earth; therefore the pre- 
dominating falt muft needs be marine. A warm 
bath made with this water, cures aches, brutfes, 
ftrains, lamenefs, weaknefs of the back, begin-. 
ning of the dropfy, and paralytick pains and 
weakneis. It*alfo diflolves hard fwellings, cures 
old ulcers and all difeafes of the fkin; it has alfo 
great power in eafing the gout and fciatica. In- 
ternally, drank from three to four pints, it purges 
brifkly, and raifes the fpirits. It powerfull 
cleanfes the ftomach and inteftines, killing all 
forts of worms ; befides which it will cure the 
cold fcurvy, and helps the jaundice of many years 
ftanding. It alfo cures diforders of the fpleen, the 
greenvicknsiy cramp, the head-ach. and the 
ing’s Evil. | 
Broughton water proceeds from a fpring, in the — 
road from Skipton in York/hire, to Coln in Lanca- 
feire, the village being in the mid-way between 
thofe two places, It is of a whitifh colour, and 
colder than common water, as is obfervable in | 
others of the fulphureous kind. A gallon con- 
tains four drams of fediment, the fourth part of 
‘which is earth, and the reft fea-falt and nitre. 
The virtues are much the fame as thofe of Har- 
regate water, but weaker. ) 


Wigglefevorth 
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Wiaglefworth is a village in the We? Riding, 
four miles fouth of Seztle, where there is a {pring 
remarkable for yielding an alcaline nitrous falt, 
It is very black, and has a ftrong fimell of ful- 
phur, witha faltith tafte, and lathers with Soap; 
but will not curdle Milk. ‘Three gelions yields 
feven drams of fediment} of which fix fcruples 
anda half are black earth and the refi falt. ‘The 
country people drink four or five pints of this 
water as a vomit, and fix or feven as a purge; 
_but it feems ftrange that more fhould be required 
forthe latter thanthe former, > . 
~ Newton-dale is in the North Riding, 12, miles 
weft by north of Whitby, The water here is. 
cold and very aftringent; and it petrifies every 
thing in its courfe, producing various and beau- 
tiful incruftations and figures. It effectually cures 
 Toofenefles and bleedings of every kind, both in 
men and beaft; and it quickly and wonderfully 
reftores weakened joints, that are even beginning 
to be diftorted, by bathing therein. lial 
Knarefborough is noted for a dropping Well, fo 
called, and is a market-town in the Wo/f Riding. 
The water is very cold, extremely limpid and ~ 
{weet, and it will let fall a white fediment with Oil 
of Tartar. It hasa petrifying quality, and its par- 
ticles confift chiefly of {par and fome fulphur; 
a gallon of the water that fell from the petrifying 
rock, yielded 185 grains of fediment, of which 
feven icruples and four grains left five fcruples and 
four grains of earth, which would ferment with 
acids ; and there were two fcruples of falt, which - 
fhot into nitrous cryftals. It cures inveterate 
fluxes of the belly, ‘bloody fluxes and the dia- 
betes, as well as all preternatural difcharges of 
blood, and it cures colliquative fweats, as well 
as ulcers of the bowels, and heétick fevers. Three 
half pints are a dofe. : | 
Scarborough 
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Scarborough Water is the moft noted in all York- 
Shire, and it was difcovered about 160 years ago. 
It has been much ufed of late years, not only at 
the fountain head, but at diftant places. he 
tafte is bitterifh and ferruginous, and it curdles 
with Soap, and yields a large white grumous fe- 
diment with Oil of Tartar. A gallon yields 
about 284 grains of areddifh white colour, with 
a bitter, faltifh and roughifh tafte. It deftroys 
the fournefs of acids, ferments ftrongly there- 
with, and turns of a light green with Syrup of 
Violets. The proportion of earth to the faline 
parts, is as 66 to 150. “The water has been 
found good in heétick fevers, the rheumatifm, 
{curvy, preternatural thirft, recent and partial 
inflammations, and difeafes of the fkin. It is 
alfo good in diferders of the ftomach from in- 
‘temperance, as well as in hypocondriack and 
hytfterick diforders ; in afthmas, in habitual coftive- 
nefs, the heart-burn, and in all cafes where purg- 
ing is indicated. Some recommend it againft all 
preternatural evacuations, as gleets, the fluor 
albus and bloody urine, to which may be added 
the green ficknefs. | 
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Of Medicated Mineral Waters. 


behead Mi ON G Medicated Mineral Waters 
o<ger> a's fome are cold, and others hot; the 
i oe" re, former are called by phyficians ACI- 
a {eo DULA, that is, a little partaking of 
Wai Dy acid, becaufe fome of them have a fub-- 
rin wd | acid or vinous tafte, efpecially when 
| "e _. they are taken immediately from the 
 fpring. The hot {prings are fuppofed by fome to be 
_ owing to fubterranean fires, becaufe near thofe places 
' where there are vulcanoes they are moft frequent ; but ' 
_. others think they arife from the fermentation of the 
_ different particles of which they partake as they pafs 
_ through diferent ttraté of the earth; as for inftance, 
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fron and Sulphur. But be this as it will, their virtues 
are not owing merely to the heat or cold, but to the 
principles of which they are compofed ; for which 
reafon it will not be worth while to treat of them as 
‘fuch, but to take notice of their contents, to which 
their properties are owing. 


Of the MineraL WATER containing earthy Particles. 


There are mineral Waters which have imbibed 
earthy particles that have the properties of Soap, par- 


ticularly the Soapy Water of Plombiers in France, 
which, at the {pring head is.warm, and taftes- a little 
Mat or foapy, with a {mall degree of roughnefs. This 
is f{uppofed to run through a ftrata of Fuller’s earth ; 
it is prefcribed in diforders of the ftomach, proceeding 
from acidities, as well asin fpitting of blood, exceflive 
bleedings, a confumption of the lungs, and many 
other diforders for which they are either drank or 
ufed asa bath. A large quantity is to be drank in a 
morning upon an empty ftomach, and fome make ufe 
of it for common drink. | 


Of WATERS impregnated with Salts. 


Waters that have imbided Rock Salt are not very 
uncommon, but they are not as fome imagine of the 
fame nature as thofe in which common Salt is diffolved; 
becaufe this latter is not a fimple fubftance, but con- 
tains a mixture of Rock Salt and fixed Alcalious Salt, 
imbibed in the bowels of the Earth; and that which is 
made with Sea Water partakes of a Volatile Urinous 
Salt, which is the produce of the putrefa&tion ‘of fith, 


fea plants, and other marine fubftances, together with 


Bitumen and various Minerals. 


Re 


Itis but lately that the Sea Water has been of any 


internal ufe in medicine, or at leaft its properties have 


_ lain dormant fer a great number of years, except for 


difeafes of the fkin, for which it has been ordered as a 


bath; it has been recommended in all ‘diforders of 


that kind, from the itch to the leprofy, as well as pains 


in the limbs ; and fome have thought, and ftill think, » 


that 
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that it -is a fpecific again the bite of a mad Dog. 
But it is now prefcribed inwardly in all obftru€tion of 
» the glands, and the difeafes arifing therefrom, for which - 
itis both drank and ufed as a bath ; nor is it of any 
great moment in what part of the body thefe ob- 
ftructed glands are feated ; that is, whetherin the in- 
teftines, mefentery, neck, joints, eyes, or noftrils. It 
is alfo good againit obftruttions of the kidneys, when 
there is no inflammation, or the ftone is not too large 
topafs. And likewife againft recent obftrudtions of 
the liver, and confequently the yellow jaundice, when 
given with medicines proper for that difeafe. A per- 
_ fon of twelve years of age may drink half a pint every 
morning, and an adult a pint. Bapnibe Se 

‘The Waters of mineral f{prings impreenated with 
Sal Gem, when given inwardly, open the body and 
promote urine ; befides which they are dtying, bind- 

| ing, and difcufent whence they are good in cachexies, - 
and the dropfy. 

Thofe Waters are faid to be nitrous, which abound 
with a Salt like the Natrum of the ancients, which 
fome have miftaken for Saltpetre ; whereas it is a kind 
of Alcalious Salt. Thofe fprings that abound with 
it, are good fordiffolving thick clammy humours, for 
opening obftruCtions of the bowels, as well asin a de- 
cayed appetite. When ufed as a bath, they help to 
telolve {wellings and obftruétions of the nerves. 


_ OF Sulphureous WATERS. 


‘There are many mineral Waters that partake of 
Sulphur, which may be eafily known by the {thell, as 
alfo by the fedimerit that is left after it has been 
evaporated over the fire. Thefe are commended in 
diforders of the breaft, and foulnefics of the fkin, 
whether drank, or ufed in a bath; as alfoin trembling 

_ of the limbs, contraétions of the tendons, the rickets, 
_ andfome kinds of palfies. 4 
; Our Bath Waters are thought chiefly to partake of 
' Sulphur, mixed with an exalted Vitriclic Steel. 
They are good in all weakneffes and decays of the 
conftitution, as weil as for the ffomach, when it has 
| Bz been 
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been worn out with frequent debauches. They like- 

wife diflolve and carry off vifcid and faline particles in 

the blood and humours, and {weeten the fluids in ge-_ 
neral. Hence they are good in dropfies and confump- 

tions before they are too far gone ; as alfo in catarrhs, 

cachexies, jaundice, fcurvy, fcorbutic rheumatifms, 

afthmas, and all difeafes of the fkin, as well as old 

pains and achs; nor are they lefs effectual in many 

women’s diforders. 


Of WATERS impregnated with Metals. 


_ 'Thefe in general partake of Iron or Steel, though 
there may be poflibly fome of other kinds which have 
not been taken notice of by naturalifts.. There are 
many of thefe in Hungary, Germany, France and other 
parts of the world, but the Pyrmont and Spaw Waters 


“ are the moft famous we have from abroad; and in ~ 


England we have the Tunbridge, Scarborough, Hampftead, 
and //ington. 'Thefe in general diffolve grofs humours, 
fweeten thofe that are falt and acid, and open obftruc- | 
tions. ‘They are accounted good in all difeafes of the 
head, whether they arife from the confent with the fto- 


.mach, or not; they are alfo good in many difeafes of 


the breaft, particularly fhortnefs of breath, coughs, 
and fpitting of blood. In fhort, they are efficacious 
againit all thofe diftempers wherein Iron or Steel is of 
any ufe; and they muft be much better, becaufe the 
particles of the metal are become fo volatile that they 
do not change the colour of the water; but then they 
are aptto fly off after they have been expofed to the 


air fora few days. Befides as it is neceffary to drink a 


pretty large quantity of thefe waters, the folution of 
grofs thick humours is much better performed hereby, 


’ than by adminiftering the metal in any other form. 


CHAP. 
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‘HAT fort of Earth which we call SOIL, pro- 


ceeds from the putrefaction of animal and vege- 
table fubftances, and will burn i in the fire and {wim in 
the water. Linneus has nine forts of thefe, whereof 
one does not properly belong to this clafs ; the others 
are, the Marfhy Soil interwoven with roots, and this is 
the fame that we call Turf, which in many parts of 
England is ufed for fuch. 'The Vegetable Watry Soil is 
nothing elfe but Mud, and is to be met with every where 
in and about flanding waters. ‘The Spungy Soil of 
heaths will ferment with fome fort of fluids, particular- 
ly acids. The Vegetable Soil of the 4s is to be met 
with every where among thofe mountains, and it is a 
little reddifh, or rather of a blackifh brown. ‘The 
Vegetable Common Black Soil is met within various 
places, particularly in meadows, fields, and paftures. 
‘The Vegetable Reddifh Soil partaking of Oker, is 
particularly. found in Weft Gothland. 'The Animal Soil 
of brute beafts, may be met with in places where feve- 
ral of thofe animals have been laid in heaps, and have’ 
putrified and turned to Duft; that of human bodies 
may be feen in every church yard. . 


Of °C LA YS. 


A CLAY is a heavy, thick, fat, tenacious, fmooth 
Earth, which when held in the mouth becomes like 


_ foap or fuet ; it is either foft or hard, in proportion to 


the quantity of Water that is mixed with it, for it 
readily diffolves in that fluid. When it is foft it may 
eafily be fhaped into any form; but, when it is baked 
in the fire it turns into a ftony fubflance: There are a 
prodigious number of different fort of Clays, and of 
different colours. 
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That Clay that is perfe@tly pure and white is of a 
very fine texture, and when cut leaves a polithed thining 
fubftance ; when éxamined by a microfcope it appears 
to be of a clofe even regular texture, unlefs mixed 
with particles of a different kind. It will ferment 
pretty brifkly with Aqua Fortis, as will moft other 
kinds, for Linneus makes it a characteriftick of Clay. 
Whether we have any of this fort in England or not, is 
uncertain. 

.- The Cimotian EARTH of the fhops is a.fort of 
a Fullers-earth, and is of a dull white colour, though. 
the furface is tolerably fmooth. When burnt in the 
fire it becomes very white and hard, and ina violent 
fire will turn to adirty fort of Glafs. It is tobe met 
with in feveral parts of Exgland, particularly-at Weden/= 


bury in Stafordbire, where they ule it for making to- 
bacco pipes, as they do another fort, which is hard,: - 
heavy, and of a greyith white that is {aid to be 
the bef of all Tobacco-pipe *Clays.. Befides thefe, 
there are the White Tough Clay, the Smooth Greyith 
White Clay, the Heavy Grey Clay, the Soft GreyAlca- 
line Clay, a Hard Grey Alcaline Clay, a Soft Ath. 
coloured Heavy Clay, and feveral other kinds, whofe 
diferences are not fo confiderable-as to be particularly: 
infifted upon. They are ufed for making tobacco-pipes, 
Dutch tiles, and feveral forts of earthen ware. 

The EARTH. of Marra, fo called from the Ifland., 
from whence it is brought, is a ferteof a Clay of a 
whitifh ath colour, and is imported in fmall cakes, 
marked with various characters. Some have fuppofed 
it to have been endowed with wonderful virtues by St. 


' Paul, when he was fhipwrecked in that ifland; fome 


have vefiels made of it, and fuppofe the wine drank out 


of it to be endowed with extraordinary qualities. 


There are four forts of YeLLow CLAY, all which 
will ferment with Aqua Fortis; one of thefe is entirely — 
yellow, another yellow with blue fpots, the third is a 
fandy Clay, and confequently brittle as well as the 
fourth, which is of a brownith yellow, They are. all 
‘of ufe for making fome forts of earthen ware. 

The Hard Brown Spotted CLAY, is in-fome des: 
gree tranfparent, and is of a fine fhining pale brown 

- colar, 
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colour, variegated and fpotted with deep black. It 
does not ftain the hands when ‘touched, and yet it ad- 
heres firmly to the tongue, having a fort of an aftrin- 
gent taite, but without grittinefs. This is what is 
ufually calledZLemuian Earth, or The True Sealed Earth, 
and is brought over in fmall cakes, weighing above 
four drams each, and marked with feveral charaCters. 
‘The ifland on which it is dug was formerly called Lem- 


_. no3,-but now Stalimene. 'The virtues of this Earth, or . 
- Clay, were formerly greatly celebrated, and it was 


given as an antidote againft poifons. It was fuppofed 
to be of an alcaline fubfance, but this is found to be 
a miftake, for it will not ferment or effervefce with 
Aqua Fortis, nor indeed feveral others, notwithftand- 
ing what Lianeus has faid to the contrary. When ana- 
lyfedit is found to contain afmall quantity of an urinous 


_ -volatile Salt, a {mall matter of bituminous oil, and a 
- little Salt like common Salt. It may be eafily diffolved 


_ in Water, and has been given by fome in the bloody 


_ Tough Pale Blue Clay is extreamly heavy and of a clofe 
B 4 


flux, in ulcers of the bowels, and malignant fevers ; 
ut it is now not ufed with us. 
‘There are three Enctisu CLAYS of the brown 

fort, asthe Brown Heavy ‘Tough Clay, with which. 

they floor barns in fome plates, and in others make 


_ earthen veffels. The Dufky Bluifh Brown Tough 


Clay, which when burnt in the fire turns to a red co= 
lour, and in a violent fire to a deep green grafs ; how- 
ever, it is moft ufeful for making of tiles. ‘The Hard 
Pale Brown Clay is generally full of fhining particles; 
and is of a rough kind; but being mixed with tougher 
Clay in Stafford/bire it ferves to make ftrong vefiels of 
feveral kinds.. 

The Blueith Brittle Soft CLAY, has fomewhat of 
the nature of Marl, and when dry it appears to be 
full of fhining particles. It burns to a darker colour, 
and is ufed in feveral parts of England for making a 
very ftrong fort of earthen ware. ‘Che Tough Bluiff 
Clay has an even fmooth fhining furface, and when 
burnt in the fire it becomes as hard as ftone, and of a 
fine red colopr. It is to be met with in Northampton- 
feire, but at prefent is made no ufe of. The Hard 


even. 
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even texture, being burnt it turns toa pale yellow; 
but it will not well endure the fire. It is ufed to make 
gally pots, and the like. The Light Soft Blue Clay 
is of a loofe texture, and burns to a_ pale reddifh | 
brown ; there are but fmall quantities found of it at 
atime, and therefore it cannot be fuppofed to be much 
in ufe in making any fort of veflels. ‘Phe Hard Tough 
Whitith Blue Clay is fuppofed to be that with which 
_ they make Chima ware here in Exgland when mixed 
with other thingss but however this is not certain. 

‘The Green Heavy Turf CLAY, is a. fine {mooth 
compadt.Earth of a dull dufky green, and very heavy. 
It has hitherto been put to no ufe.. The Pale Smooth. 
Green Hard Clay is of afmooth even regular texture, — 
very heavy, of a fhining furface, and almof as hard 
zs a Stone. Whena thin piece of it is held up to the 
light itis almoft tranfparent; but in the fire it lofes 
its green colour and turns to a’pale grey. It has been 

brought from Saxeny in Germany. ' : 

VERDITER is a fort of a bluith green hard Clay, | 
and is ufually dug out of the Earth in lumps of dif. 
ferent fizes, that is, from half a pound to fix pounds 
and upwards. Itis of a fine even glofiv furface, and 
very {mocth to the touch ; it does not colour the hand ; 
but when it is drawn along a rough furface it leaves a 
dufky green line. When burnt itis of a dufky brown 
colour, being entirely divetted of its green or blue. It 
has been brought from feveral parts; but that from 

Italy is the beit, and is much ufed by painters, 

The Encrish VERDITER is got out of Mendipp 
Hills in Somerfetfeire, and is a hard, heavy, firm earth, 
of a deep dufky greencolour; when burnt it becomes 
as hard as a ftone, and of a very pale whitifh brown 
colour. It feems to be very proper for fome fort of 
paintings, though it is made no ufe of at prefent. 
There is another Greyifh Green Brittle Clay, that is 
met with in Mendipp Hills, which burits and” crackles: 
in the fire, though the change of the colour is very 
{mall ; but it acquires a confiderable hardnefs. 

The Soft Pale Red CLAY, is very clammy while 
foft, but when dry it is compa&t and hard, and of a 
very beautiful pale red, variegated with grey, at leaft 

} fometimes, 
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fometimes. In the fire it grows as hard as ftone, but 
the colour is much the fame. It is brought to Londox 
from the I/e of Wight, andis faid to be of fome ule to 
the workers in mahogany wood. ‘The Pale Browniih 
Red Smooth Clay has fomewhat of a brownith cat, 
and is commonly veined with Pale Blueifh Grey Clay ; 
it is confiderably heavy, and of a very clofe even tex- 
ture. Itcrackles at firftin the fire, but becomes pretty 
hard. In Stafford/hire it is part of the compofition of 
their fineft earthen ware. The Dufky Brown Reddilh 
Blue Clay is found in feveral-parts of England, parti- 
cularly in Staffordbire, where it is a principal ingre- 
dient in their fine earthen ware. : 
The Light Brittle Black CLAY, is more dry 
‘than the generality of this fort, and not quite fo 
_ tough ; but it is feldom met with except in fmall quan- 
ties ata time. In the fire itemits'a pale blue flame, 
with a fulphureous fmell, and burns to a very deep red. 
Itiscommon in many parts of England. ‘The Tough 
Heavy Black Clay, while in the bed, is of a fhining jet 
black, extremely heavy, and pretty moift, with a fine 
gloffy fmooth furface when. cut with a fpade; when 
dry, it becomes extreamly heavy and compact, and 
will not diffolve eafily in water. In the fire it becomes 
as hard as a ftone, and of a pale red colour; it was 
formerly unknown in Exgland, but has been lately met 
- with in Stafford/bireand elfewhere. The Heavy Brit- 
_ tle Black Clay is very fine, heavy, and of a {mooth 
compact texture. When burnt, it becomes perfectly 
white, for which reafon in Northamptonfoire it is uled 
for making tobacco pipes. . ie 
There are Sealed EARTHS in Germany, fo called, 
becaufe they are marked with particular feals; the 
- principal of which are at Grav in Hungary, and Gold- 
berg in Silefia, Thatof Gran is called the Marrow of 
Gold; it isof a yellow colour and fat, feeming-to be 
of a foapy fubftance, and melting inthe mouth. It is 
got out of the gold nines near Grav, andis under the 
care of the magiftrates, who have it made iato round 
balls, and marked with the city feal.. They fuppofe 
it to be impregnated with a golden Sulphur. The 
Goldberg Sealed Earth has the name of the Marrow of 
ea es OE, ar Oe Silver 


= 
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' Silver, and is of a whitifh grey colour. It is fuppofed 
to be derived from filver, from whence it has its 
name. tis faid to be good for all venomous or poi- 
fonous diftempers when given to a drachm, but it is 
not brought into practice in England. 
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| ARL isan earthy, brittle, light fubftance, be- - 
& tween Clay and Chalk, for itis not fo foft and 
fat as Clay, nor fo hard as Chalk, nor will it very ea- 
fily diffolve in water. : 
Crmonr1an EARTH, is heavy, but loofe and ape 
to crumble, for which reafon being thrown on the 
furface of the earth it foon moulders away. Tourze- 
fort, who faw it on the ifland of Axgentiere, affirms itt 
is afort of a heavy, white Chalk, without any tatfte,. 
abounding with a fmali grit that fets ones teeth an 
edge. Jt has not the leaft effervefcence when put in 
water; forit only melts away, and turns toa fort of 
fizy liquor of a greyifh colour. It is not at--all af- 
fected with the oil of tartar, but fpirit of falt poured: 
on it caufes it toferment. Itis pretty fat and foapy, 
and is ufed among the inhabitants for wafhing of linen. 
It was formerly faid to have feveral medicinal virtues,. 
but it is quite out of ufe at prefent. | 
Samian EARTH, isa very fine pure earth, of a 
clofe equal.texture, and yet remarkably light ; when. 
dry it is of a fine bright white, with a {mooth  polithed 
_ furface; it is very foft to the touch, and adheres firmly 
to the tongue ; when burnt in the fire it becomes of a 
_dhowy white, andis found in the [/ of Sames; but at 
prefent it is not ufedin medicine. | 
‘The Samran ASTER, is by fome called Samian 
Earth, butit differs greatly from the former ; it being 
of. a loofe texture, and will not cut into regular 
pieces. It is of a pale brownifh white, and feems 
rough, dry, and dufty to the touch, but adheres firmly 
to 


= 
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tothe tongue. It turns to a pale aff: colour in the 
fire, and is found between the clefts of fone in the 
Lfland of Samos. | 

Curan EARTH isa denfe compat fubftance, but 
of afoft texture, and eafily broken in pieces. hen 
dry it has an irregular furface of a pale greyifh white» 
and feems to confit of numerous flakes. It is very 
fine and foft to the touch, adheres firmly to the tongues, 
and melts freely in the mouth. Thrown into the wa- 
ter it caufes it to bubble with a hiffing noife, and melts 
into a fubfance like cream ; in the fire it becomes 
perfe&tly white, and is found in the ifland of Chio, but 
itis of no ufe in medicine. 

Cereneustam EARTH, by fome called Mineral 
-Agarick, is found in the perpendicular clefts of the 
firata of ftone, inirregular maffes of a fine pure white 
colour. It is fpungy, brittle, whites the fmgers, 
- and adheres firmly to the tongue- When thrown into 
_ water it fends up a great number of bubbles with a 
hiffing noife, and.turns it white. It comes to a fnowy 
whitenefs in the fire,and is found im {tone quarries al« 
moft all the world: over. 

The White Spungy Denfe MARL, is’ not fo 
white ‘as the former, but is of a more denfe tex- 
ture. It is frequently found in the cavities of ftones, 
and if alone it is generally near the furface of the 
earth. When it is dry it becomes of an uneven 
compact. texture, moderately heavy, and of a dull 
dead white. It bubbles in the water like the former, 
with a hiffing noife, and is found in many’ parts of 
England. ; : 

- Hard Spungy Alcaline White MARL, called by 
fome Native Lime, is.a hard, dry,. coarfeifh earth 
found in the clefts of ftone, and fometimes lying loofe 
upon, or immediately under them. It is of a dull 
whitith colour, with a fmall mixture of greyifh brown, 
andis of amore firm texture than the former earths. 
It bubbles and: hiffes like the former, and will cement 
like Lime. ~ It is found in fome parts of England. 
*,) Metian EARTH, is found in the ifland formerly 
called Melos now Milo in the Archipelago, is not unlike 


~ the Cimalian, and is made ufe of there for wathing of 
pe linen, 


~ 
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linen, though Tournefort imagines that ifland affords 
whiter, and more proper for the purpofe, if the inha-. 
bitants would be at the pains to dig for it. 

Cretan EARTH, or CHALK, was fo called by 
the ancients, becaufe. it was found in the ifland of 
Crete, now Candia; but itis now to be met with in 
moft parts of the world, and particularly in England, 
in very great plenty, where there are many large hills 
of it confifting of nothing elfe. It is an Alkaly, and 
therefore is given in acidities of the ftomach, and the 
heartburn, when properly prepared; though fome take 
it as itis for that purpofe without any preparation. It 
is likewife good in coughs that proceed from acrid 

phlegm. It is commonly given from ten grains to a 
drachm, but there is no danger in taking larger dofes. 
‘ Blueifh Chalk MARL when dry, after it is 
taken out of the earth, is of a hard texture, of a blue- 
ifh colour, generally veined or {potted with red. It 
is very foft and fmooth to. the touch, and will not ad- 


here to the tongue, at leat very little. Burnt in the 


fireit turns to a palifh brown, ftreaked with dark red. ~ 
It is found in fome parts of England, and in fome: 
places ferves to manure land. __ 

Blueifh Brown Brittle MARL, is of .a loofe tex- 
ture, and very light. It is foft to the touch, and 
adheres a little to the tongue, melting freely in the 
mouth, it being a pure fine earth. It is fomewhat alka- 
lous, and when burnt turns to a dirty reddith browr 
colour. It has fometimes a great many fea fhells. 
. found in it, and is a good manure for land. . 

Stony Blueifh MARL, is the hardef of this clafs,. 
_andis of a rough compact texture, with an unequal 

furface. It bubbles in water, but will not ferment 
with aqua fortis, and in the fre turns to a dull dufky 
red. ‘This and the former are found in feveral parts 
of Eupgland. | 

Yellow Brittle Sandy MARL, breaks into fmall 
pieces: when dug out of the earth, and when dry 
is of a brighter yellow than before it was dug up, 
which is the property of all colours, for a little water 
will turn them darker. It is ipangled all over with 
fmall, flat, glittering particles, and is rough and duifiy 

to 
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- to the touch) When burnt in the fire it turns to a 


fine deep red colour, and it isa good manure for heavy 
ftiff Clay lands. . 


Pale Red Brittle MARL, is always found in the 


‘cavities of Stone, or in perpendicular clefts of the 


Earth, and has a fine, compact, clofe texture, with an 
even, fmooth, foft furface. It is common in Germany, 
Italy, and France. i 

Red Brittle Heavy MARL, is very common in Ezg- 
land, and is a good manure for poor hungry land. 
It is of a crumbly texture, and commonly very dry ; 
it becomes of a deeper red in the fire, and much 
harder. | 

Deep Dufky Red Sandy MARL, is. frequently 
found’ variegated with whitith, greyifh, or bluifh 
Earths, and is of a loofe’crumbly texture. It melts 
very readily in the mouth, but leaves a great deal of 
harth, fandy matter between the teeth ; when burnt it 
becomes of adeeper red, but not much more hard, and 
is found in our North American Plantations. 

Stony Red MARL, is greatly valued by the far- 
mers for making a good manure ; for though it is al- 
moft as hard as a ftone when laid upon the furface of 
the earth, it will crumble to bits, which perhaps is 
owing to the rain, for it will break to pieces in about’ . 
ten hours time in water. Fire makes little alteration 
in it, and it is found in feveral parts of England. 

RUDDLE, by fome called Red Oker, and by 
others Marking Stone, is a fort of Marl of a thin 


_ texture, and very brittle. It is of a red colour, and 


has a fmooth foft furface. When burnt it kecomes 
pretty hard, but does not change the colour. It 1s 
ufed inthe country for marking of fheep, and by the 
painters for colouring of pales, window fhutters, and 
the like. The beft is faid to be brought from Derédy- 
hire. 

f Red Heavy Hard MARL, is firmer and drier than 
the former, it being of a regular clofe texture, and 
compofed of feveral thin plates lying clofe upon each 
other. In the fire it burns to a darker red, and grows 
much harder. It is ufed by the furriers to mark with. 

. Brown 
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Brown, Brittle MARL, is. of a loofe texture; and. 
eafily crumbles, but makes a very good.manure. It 
is fometimes variegated with grey, and fometimes 
with black, and. is.a little dry and dufky to: the touch. 
When burnt it becomes of a pale red, and fomewhat 
more hard. It is ufed.to manure grafs land in Sufex. 

Fullers EARTH, is) well known almoft to every 
one, being commonly ufed for getting greafy {pots out. 
of cloaths. It is foft, and of a greyifh colour; but 
fometimes paler, and fometimes of fo deep a colour as 
to be almoft black ; though it has alwaysa greenith 
caft. It melts freely in the mouth, and for its foftnefs 
and fmoothnefs is fometimes called Soapy Earth. 

Green Fullers EARTH, is the moft denfe. and 
compact of all kinds of Marl, and is of an-even {mooth 
texture, being extremely foft and oily to the touch. 
It melts.freely in the mouth, and inthe fire turns to a 
very pale brown. It is found. in Germany where it is 
ufed as common Fuller's, Earth. 

Green Sandy Brittle MARL, though very heavy 
is of a loofe texture, and eafily crumbles in pieces. 
It is found in many parts.of Exgland, and is ufed in 
Sufex to. manure clay lands. 

Black Brittle MARL, is of a loofe bois Shoah and 
eafily crumbles, though it is yerv heavy ; and though 
it-be of a brownith blacl. it does not ftain the hands. 
It is found in Mendip Hills in Somer ferphire above twenty 
feet deep in the earth. 
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 IGHT Brittle Pale Yellow OKER, is be- 
tween the colour of Brimiftone and what is called 

a cream colour, and is of a loofe crumbly texture, it 
being compofed of very thin fine plates. It is ex- 
tremely light, and: feparates into flakes in the fire of a 
dull reddith brown colour. It is found in Penflvania 
and Virginia, and with water makes a ftraw colour, but 
with 
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with oil a pleafant yellow ; however, it is not at pre- 
fent ufed by the-painters. 

Hard Heavy Pale Yellow OKER, is well known 
to the painters, and is of a clofe, compaé, firm 
texture, with a {mooth even furface; when burnt: 
in the fire it turns of a dull pale red, and becomes con- 
fiderably hard. It is found in feveral parts of Europe, 
and particularly in Somer/er/bire. 

Light Crumbly Yellow OKER, is commonly feen 
at the mouths of the fprings of the Spaw kind, and’ 
at prefent is made very little ufe of; nor can it be 
expected in any large quantities. In the fire it turns. 
to a pretty good red. ; 

Light Brittle Gold Coloured OKER, is found 
in fmall lumps in the earth, and is very light, beine- 
a crumbly texture, and flains of the hands of a true 
gold colour. It turns to a bright red in the fire, 
and becomes a little more hard. Itis common among 
gravel in feveral parts of the kingdom, particularly on 
Mendip Hills, where it lies in the clefts of the: ftrata. 
Ttisalfo in a gravel pit on the right hand of Oxford 
Road, about a mile from London. When burnt it turns 
toared, and might probably be of ufe to the painters. 

Light Plated Saffron Coloured. OKER, is fome- 
times found making a ftratum, and fometimes in the 
perpendicular clefts of other ftrata, and is of a .foft 
crumbly texture, with a rough and even furface, but: 
colours the hands with a very beautiful yellow. It 
burns to a dufky red, and is common in Nortbampton- 
feire and Siafferdhire. If st had a body it would 
make a fine colour for the painters. 

Common Yellow OKER, is{a denfe heavy earth, 
of a dull yellow colour, ftaining the hands with a 
dufky yellow. It ferments pretty much with aqua 
fortis, and burns to a pretty good red. It is greatly 
ufed for houfe painting. 

Hard Heavy Clayey Yellow OKER, is very com- 
pact, and when !dry is of a very fine bright yellow, 
with a fmooth glofly furface. It burns to a red, but 
crackles inthe fre. Itis found in Buckingham/bire and 
Vork/eire, and is fometimes ufed by the painters. 

. ‘ Stony 
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Stony Hard Heavy Yellow OKER, is in great plenty 
about Oxford, but itis fo hard that it is not to be cut 
_ with a f{pade, and therefore they are forced to ufe pick 
axes. Itcrackles alittle in the fire, and turns toa fine 
red. It is ufed by the painters. ‘ 
_ Dull Dufky Yellow Clayey OKER, is found in 

feveral parts of England, and is denfe, compa, and 
heavy. Itis but a dufky unpleafant colour, though it 
burns to avery fine pale red, and becomes almoft as 
hard asa ftone. Itis fometimes to be met with in the 
colour fhops. 

Light Clayey OKER of a brownifh yellow, is 
fometimes found among other itrata, and in their. per- 
pendicular clefts. ‘The furface is fmooth and glofly, 
and the texture very fine; it burns to a dead dufky 
brownifh red. It is found in feveral parts of England, 
and being of a good body is ufed by the painters... 

Naries YELLOW, is of a bright beautiful colour, 
between that of gold and faffron ; but it is very loofe, 
fpungy, brittle, and, porous, and ferments pretty 
brifkly with aqua fortis. When burnt it turns to a 
deeper yellow, andis found in Jaly, particularly about 
Naples. tis generally efteemed as a pretty good co- 
lour. 

Brittle Heavy Red OKER, is common in feve- 
ral parts of : Exgland, and is-of great ufe among the 
painters. It crackles a little in the fire, where it be- 
comes more hard, and of a paler colour. It is ufed by 
painters for priming the coarfer fort of works. 

Brittle Purple OKER, is common in Spain, and 
is avery fine colour, and though it is of a loofe texture 
it weighs very heavy. It is of a fine deep purple be- 
fore it is dug up, and when dry it turns red. It is a 
ftrong Alkaly, and therefore ferments greatly with 
aqua fortis ;.1n the fire it turns to a paler colour. 

inpraw RED, is a very fine purple earth, of a firm, 
compact, and hard texture, it being heavy, and almoft 
as hardasaftone. Beforeit is dug upit is of a blood 
colour, but when dry of a fine glowing red, and is ful 
of bright glittering particles of a whitith colour. In 
the fire it burns toa greater hardnefs without much 
changing the colour. It is found in the [and of Oriaus 

in 
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in the Gulph of Perfia, from whence it is by fome 
called the Perfraz Earth. 

Bright Red Brittlhh OKER is found in Bengal in 
the Ea/f? Indies, and though ufed in France is not much 
known in Exgland. Itis of a fine, bright, florid, red 
colour, and pretty heavy, though it crumbles between 
the fingers, and ftains the hands. It ferments with 
aqua fortis, but undergoes little alteration in the 
fire. 

Venetian BOLE, is a fort of an Oker, and is well 
known among painters, it being of a fine bright pale 


red, being pretty nearly of the colour of Red Lead. It 


grows harder when burnt, but the colour is worfe. It 
is brought hither from Venice. 

- Pale Red OKER, is light, brittle, and of an alkalious 
nature, -for it ferments very brifkly with aqua fortis. 
It fomewhat refembles the Venetian Oker, only it is 
brighter, and of a little paler colour. It is found in 
| Flvida, andis very probably in other parts of America, 

though itis not mach known in Exgland. 

Pale Red Clay OKER, is found in North America, 
and though pretty heavy, is of a loofe, brittle texture. 
It is nearly of a fleth colour, and burns to a good red 
in the fire. It is at prefent made no ufe of. 

EARTH of Stzope, is fo called from a town of 
that name in Nasolja, and is a fort of a Bole, fome- ~ 
times of a deeper, and fometimes of a paler colour. 
_ Tournefort thinks it is a fort of natural faffron of iron. 
The beft is of a liver colour without any mixture, 
though fome aflirm it is of a fine bright purple; but 
the above author, who has viewed it upon the fpot, 
affirms the contrary. It has been fometimes ufed in 
medicine, on account of its being of a drying nature, 
and particularly in fluxes of the belly. 

Red CHALK, is of a very denfe compact fubftance, 
and isof a dullred colour. Some ufe it in the man- 
ner of crayons, or rather like black lead pencils. It 
is very well known to painters, and therefore needs no 
farther defcription. It is found in feveral parts of Fu- 
rope, and particularly in Flanders. 

Red Stony OKER, is the hardeft and drie# of any 
ef this kind, and is found: in regular ftrata in the 
earth 
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earth, but is fo hard that it cannot be got up without » 
pickaxes. It is of.a fine purplifh red colour, and is 
very heavy, being mixed with fragments of Lead Ore, 
of a bright bluith colour; as alfo a fmall quantity of 
pure native Cinnabar. It burns to a fine red, and be- 
comes more hard in the fire. The painters call it In- 
dian Stone Red, it being brought from Chiza; but it 
is very fcarce. : oi. eehes 

Brown UMBER, is a fort of an Oker, and is greatly 
_ ufed by painters. It is found loofe in {mall lumps 
among gravel, and fometimes in the perpendicular 
clefts of other ftrata. It is very light, though of a 
clofe compaét texture, and it burns to a deep brown in 
the fire. It is generally brought from abroad, there 
being very little of it in England, though it is thought 
to bein Mendip. Hills in Somer fet/pire. ; 

Cotocn EARTH, commonly called Cullens Earth, 

‘is well known among the painters, and is of a dufky 
brown colour, with a clofe, compat, fine texture, but . 
extremely light. It is not at all gritty, and has the 
tafte of oak bark. Being thrown in the water it fwims 
on the furface till it is quite wet, and foon breaks 
into a very fine powder. It is eafily fet on fire, 
and never goes out till it is reduced to pale yellow 
afhes ; from whence it appears to be of a vegetable 
nature, Owing its origin to wood long buried in the 
earth. It is brought to us from the city of Cologn, 
from whence it has its name. 
The Armentan STONE, is very opaque, and 
mixed with green, blue, and black f{pots, fomewhat in 
_ the manner of Lapis Lazuli. It is of an even, regular 
texture, and the general colour is a beautiful blue. 
Some think it differs in nothing from Lapis Lazuli 
but in hardnefs, and is like that very fearce. It 
was formerly ufed in medicine as a purge and vomit, 
and the dofe was from fix grains to a {cruple; but it is 
now out of ufe, except among the painters, for when it 
is prepared, it yields a charming blue colour, with a 
greenifh caft. It is placed among the Okers on account 
of its brittlenefs. 5 lata e 

Green OKER, or TINCAL, is of a denfe, compact 
fubftance, though of a coarfe irregular texture, - Hid 
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furface being rough and uneven, and the colour of a 
palegreen. It is foundin many parts of Germazy in 
and near the copper mines, and it partakes very evi-- 
dently of copper. By burning it turns to a hard dufky 
brown Oker, and. therefore is only ufed in its natural, 
flate, it being reckoned a very good paint. Fist 
Heavy Brittle Black OKER, is found in maffes of 
different fizes, in the perpendicular clefts of ftone. 
_Itis ofa fine deep black, and of a compact, even, 
clofe texture, though it breaks very readily into fmalk 
_ pieces between the fingers, and flightly ftains the 
- hands. Itis common about Mowzt Sorrel in Leiceffer- 
foire, and though it feems likely to make a good black 
paint, it has not been yet put to that.ufe. 9. = 
Black CHALK, is found in broad flat pieces. from 
two toten feet long in the earth, and from four to 
twenty inches in breadth. Itis moift and flaky when 
juft taken out of the-ground, but foon becomes pretty 
hard, and very light. It will cleave very eafily one 
way, and feems to be the offspring of wood buried in 
the earth ; for it will burn, but not fo long as Colgnz 
Earth. Itismuch ufed in painting, and is to be met 


with in Spain, Faly, and Germany. 
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BOLE is a heavy fat earth that readily adheres 
to the tongue, and colours the fingers. It is of 
various kinds. ) 

Armentan BOLE, or Bore Armentck, is fome- 
_ times white and moderately heavy, being of a clofe 
compact texture, and having a very {mooth furface, 
Tt is very fcarce, and therefore being quite unknown 

to the fhops it need not be infifted upon. : 

White Brittle BOLE, is moderately heavy, with a 
{moocth furface, though it will crumble between the 
fingers. I¢ will ferment with aqua fortis,’and in the 

. fixe 
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fire may be burnt to a fort of Lime. It is brought 
from Germany. 7 

Noceriaw EARTH, is very heavy, and of a grey- 
ifh white, but not fo brittle as fome of this kind. It 
has no tafte, nor does it ferment with aqua fortis. It 
is met with in Jvaly, and fome think it good for the 
bite of mad dogs, and in malignant fevers. 

Ererrian EARTH, is a fine kind of Bole of 2 
greyifh white colour, and pretty heavy, with a fmooth 
furface, though it crumbles very eafily between the fin- 
gers. It ferments very brifkly with aqua fortis, and in 
the fire it turns perfectly white and as hard as a ftone: 
When a little wetted and drawn over a copper-plate, 
it will leave a line behind it, which in a fhort time 
turns blueifh. It is dug up in Negropfont, near the an- 
tient Eretria, from whence it has its name. ‘ 

Whitifh ALKatine BOLE, is hard and of 2 clofe 
compact texture, and like other Boles melts gradually 
in the mouth. It ferments but flightly with aqua 
fortis, but in the fire turns to a pure white. Itis found 
in the £aft Indies. - 

The yellow Armenran BOLE, is of a faffron co- 
lour, and of an earthy, heavy, fat brittle fubftance, 
with an aftringent tafte, is ofa clofe compact texture, 
with an extremely fmooth furface and very hard: but 
it melts on the tongue though very flowly. It ferments 
brifkly with aqua fortis, andin the fire becomes more 
hard, and ofa deeper colour. 

BOLE of Blois, is of a pale yellow colour, and of 
a compact texture, but very light, and readily crum- 
bles between the fingers. It ferments violently with 
aqua fortis, and becomes almoft as hard es a ftone in 
the fire, turning to a much darker colour. 

BOLE of Tokay, is of a yellow colour and brittle, 
but very fine, and confiderably heavier than the former. 
It melts eafily in the mouth, and ferments violently 
with aqua fortis; in the fire it becomes confiderably 
hard, but does not change the colour, and the name’ 
fhews where it is found. 

S1LEstan SEateD EARTH, is a fort of Bole 
which is pretty heavy, and of a compa& texture, with 
a {mooth furface. It turns toa kind of aan) 

our 
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lour in the fire, and becomes confiderably hard, but is 
a ftranger to our fhops. iy: 

Lrvonian EARTH, is a very fine Bole and very 
brittle; it is of a dull dufky yellow colour with a 
reddifh caft, and its furface is {mooth and glofly. It 
becomes of a harder texture anda darker colour in 
the fire, and is ufually fealed with the figure of a 
church, an efcutcheon, and twocrofs keys. Itis not 
only found in Livonia, but in Spain and Portugal, 
wherewith they make a fort of earthen ware. 
~ Boxuemran BOLE, is of a deeper ye-low than that 
of Tokay, it having a {mall mixture of red. The 
furface is very fmooth and fhining, and melts readily 
in the mouth. In Bohemia it is thought to be an ex- 
cellent medicine in malignant fevers, and fluxes. 

Red BOLE ARMENICK, is the hardeft of all 
Boles, and is of a reddifh yellow colour, not unlike 
that of faffron. It melts readily in the mouth, and has 
an aftringent tafte. That is the beft that will moft 
readily beat to powder with a peftle, or diflolve in 
water, without the leaft fandy fediment. Its virtues 
haye been greatly cried up in various diforders ; but 
itis now feldom met with in the fhops. 

Frencu BOLE, is of an earthy fubftance, and of 
a pale yellowifh red colour; itis heavy, brittle, and 
of an aftringent tafte. It ferments very flightly with 
aqua fortis, and in the fire becomes of a fomewhat 
redder colour. Itis often. mixed with fand.or {mall 
ftones, and therefore, it fhould be mixed with water 
before it is ufed, and poured off, after the grofler 
parts are funk to the bottom. It is reckoned a good 
 aftringent, and is now ufed in the room of all other 

Boles, but feldom alone. 

The Sealed EARTH of Striga, is of a deep dull 
red, and has a tolerable fmooth furface. It will 
crumble between the fingers, and melts readily in the 
mouth. It ferments a little with aqua fortis, and be- 
comes harder in the fire, without any change of co- 
lour. 

Red Sealed EARTH of Livonia, is confiderably 
heavy, though of a loofe texture, and of a paler co- 
lour than the red Si/efian Bole. It diflolves readily in 

. ; water, 
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water, and has a ftrong aftringent tafte. The fire 
makes little or no alteration in it; fome pretend it is 
good in loofeneffes. - ) 3 . 

Tuscan Scatep EARTH, is a heavy pale red 
Bole, with a {mooth furface, and eafily breaks between 
the fingers. It grows hard in the fire, and the colour. 
becomes fomewhat more dark. It is dug up near 
Florence, and is faid to be good in loofenefles and’ ex- 
ceflive bleedings. . 

PorrucaL EARTH, isa brittle, heavy, -fine red 
Bole of a clofe texture,’ with a fmooth fhining fur- 
face. It becomes a little harder in the fire without 
change of colour, and is very common in thenorthern | 
parts of Portugal. PS stn Sal 

Turky Seatep EARTH, is of a greyith red co- 
Jour, and of a loofer texture than fome other Boles. 
‘The furface is foft and fmooth, and it breaks eafily 
between the fingers ; in the fire it becomes confiderably 
hard, and of a dufky yellow colour. It faid to be- 
goodin the plague, and to promote fweat. The hard ~ 
pale red Bole is moderately heavy, and remarkably 
hard. Itis of a beautiful pale red colour, or rather 
of a flefh colour, with a very fmooth gloffy furface. 
In the fire it becomes as hard ‘as a ftone, and the co- 
lour acquires fomewhat of a blue. This is found in 
North America among our plantations. 

Pale Brown Hard BOLE, is very pure, of a com- 
pact texture, and moderately heavy. It confifts of — 
thin plates laid clofely upon each other, and has a 
fmooth fhining furface. It cracks and burfts in the 
fire, flying off in fmall flakes at fir; but afterwards 
becomes confiderably hard, and of a pale red colour. 
It is met with in Germany, as well asin America, and 
in fome parts of England. 
. Pale Brown Heavy Denfe BOLE, is very compact, 

and {peckled with white and yellow. ‘The furfice is 
a little rough, but it may be poliflied by rubbing. 
{t burns toa dufky red, but does not acquire a much 
greater hardnefs ; and it is found in many parts of 
Germany. 

Light Brittle Round BOLE, is of a loofer texture 
than others of this kind, and islefs weighty. It has a 

fmooth 
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{mooth equal furface, but readily crumbles between 
the fingers. It eafily diffolves in water, and is a 
little aftringent to the tafte. It becomes confiderably 
hard in the fire, and turns toa dark dufky red co- 


tour. It is found in feveral parts of England. 


Greenifh BOLE, is very fine and beautiful, and 
confiderably heavy. It is compaét, and of a pale , 
dufky greenifh colour, with a fmooth glofly furface. It 
has a brackith difagreeable tafte, without any remark- 
able aftringency. It becomes confiderably hard in the 
fire, and turns toadufky brownifh red colour. It is 


; found in the Weft of England. 
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ILVER CHALK of the ancients, is of a fhow 

white colour, and its texture is fomewhat loofe 
and fpungy, for it is very light, and has arough un- 
even furface. It eafily breaks between the fingers, 
and has a tafte like that of Pumice-ftone, but with no 
fandy grittinefs. It grows hard in the fire without 
changing colour, and it is found in Prufia, where it is 
afed for cleaning and polifhing filver veflels, from 


te e 
_ whence it has its name. 


The Yellow TRIPOL, is of a firm texture, and 


moderately heavy; it is only yellowith in the Earth ; 


for when itis dry it becomes white, and almoft as 
hard asa itone. In the fire it turns to a beautiful 
pale red; it is found in feveral parts of Europe; 
but the -greateft quantity is- met with in Africa. 
It is called Tripoli from a city of that name in that 
part of the world. This and the former, as well as 


all of this kind, are compofed/of harder particles than 
Oker, for which reafon they are of greater ufe in po- 


lifhing metals. 

Reddifh White TRIPOLI never makes a ftratum 
in the earth of itfelf, but is found in diftin@ maffes 
among other ftrata. It is pretty hard, though of a 
Joofe texture, and confifts of a multitude of asad 

flakes 
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flakes lying upon each other, It is met with in Ger- 
many, and on Mendip Hills in England. Itis ufed in 
polifhing brafs, | S 

The Melian EARTH of Dioforides, is a hard 
heavy ath coloured Tripoli, and is of ‘a loofe, open, 
{pungy texture, very readily falling into powder, it 
being very brittle. It confifts of very harih particles, 
and is extremely rough to the touch. It has a dif- 
agreeable ftyptic tafte fomewhat like Allum; but the 
fire makes no great alteration init. Itis found in 
the iflands of Archipelago; but it is not much known. 
in England, and confequently not ufed by workmen. 

Light Brittle Greenifh Red TRIPOLI, is of a 
loofe fpungy texture, and remarkably light, with a 
rough uneven furface. It eafily breaks between the 
fingers, but does not colour the hands, and it under- 
goes noalteration in the fire.” It is found in feveral 
parts of the world as wellas in Somer/etfoire. P 

ROTTEN STONE, is a fort of Tripoli ofa brown 
colour, and is very foft and light while in the earth; 
but out of it becomes more hard. Its texture is 
light and {pungy, and it is dry, hard, and rough to 
the touch. It becomes a little more hard in the fire, 
~ and acquires a reddifh caft. It is found in Der- 
byfeive, Shropfbire, and Somerfetfbire, and is of great ule 
in polifhing brafs. 

Hard Pale Brown TRIPOLI, has fometimes a little 
caft of red, and is fomewhat heavy, it being of a clofe 
compact texture, and almoft as hard as a ftone; but 
it is more {mcoth flfan other Tripolies. In the fire 
it becomes more reddifh. Itis found in Wilt{bire, 
ferves for the fame purpofes as the former. 

Sparkling Brown TRIPOLI, is the heaviet of all 
of this kind, though it is of a loofe texture. It feems 
to abound with a fort of fpangles that glitter pretty 
muclgy though the furface is rough andisregular. It 
ferments brifkly with aqua fortis, and. in the fire 
becomes of a fine red, and pretty hard. It is not 
very uncommon in Exgland, but has never been put 
toany ufe. i ' 

Brownifh Red Sparkling TRIPOLI, is very light, 
it-being of a loofer texture than any of this tribe ; 

' but 
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but itis full of a great number of large glittering par- 
ticles, and has a rough irregular furface. In the fire 


- it undergoes little alteration, andit is found in Wilt- 


fe, 


: Brafs. 


foire, Sufex, andother parts of England. — \t is not fine 


enough to be ufed for any thing elfe but polifhing 
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“Of Istnc-Giass, Moscovy-Giass, and ‘t'auc, 


| ; SING-GLASS confiits of fhining fcaly particles, 


or flat plates, and that called Me/covy Glas is~ of 


the fame nature; or rather, both thefe names. are 


given to the fame fubftances. 
. White Shining ISING-GLASS, is ufually found in 


“mafles of a fmooth and even furface, except at the 


edges; it is fometimes from eight to twelve inches 


_ broad, and from half an inch to three thick. It will 


cleave into innumeraple thin plates or flakes, and is as 
‘tranfparent as the fineft glafs, inftead of which it is 
afed for‘putting before {mall prints generally detigned 
“for children ;°as alfo by fome miniature painters for 
covering their pictures. They may.be fplit, with 
‘care, fo as\ not to be thicker than: leaf gold, and yet 
ftill have.a fort of {pringinefs or elafticity, for which it 
js very remarkable. : In the fire it becomes as white as 
filver, but then it ceafes to be trafifparent.: It is found 
in varidus parts of the world, particularly in Rua or. 
Mofcovy, from whence it hasits name. _[t was former- 
ly of more‘ufe; before the invention of -glafs, than it 
is at prefent. it te. FS 
Bright Brown ISING-GLASS isnot fo beautiful as © 
the former; buat it has much the fame texture, 3nd 
like that, will cleave into plates. or flakes; but the 
furface'ig not quite fo even. It is very bright, though 


not fo tranfparent as the former, and is more fubje& 


to flaws and cracks.’ It foon becomes white and. opa- 
qué in the fire, and then readily breaks to pieces af- 
terwards, though it feems .to be adorned with filver 

Cs ae C ‘fpangles, - 
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fpangles. ’Tis found in Germany; and, it is faid, 
there have been {mall pieces of it met with in Ezg- 
land. ; 

Bright Purple ISING-GLASS is as even and regu- 
Jar as the firft kind, and may be cloven into as many 
flakes as that. While the flakes are pretty thick they 
are of a fine beautiful colour like an amethift ; but 
when fplit intothinner plates it becomes paler, and in 
the thineft of all the colour is wholly loft. It alfo lofes 
its colour and tranfparency in the fire, becoming entire- 
ly white. It is found in Mo/covy and Perfia, and by 
fome itis called red-‘Tauc. 

TALC is a fhining ftone which will fpiit into very 
thin plates that are tranfparent and a little flexible. It - 
will not melt in the fire, nor will it admit calcination, 
nor lofe its colour.. It is of various kinds. 

Venetian TALC is well known for the feveral 
attempts that have been made to reduce it into a fort 
of paint to beautify ladies faces. Linnaeus calls it 
Whitith Talc, confifting of plates almoft tranfparent, 
which feel like fuet to the touch. The mafles of Ve- 
xetian Talc are from one to five or fix inches in dia- 
meter, with a very rude irregular furface, full of pro- 
minences and cavities. It is of very little ufe in me- 
dicine, it being employed only as a cofmetic to render 
the fkin more white and fhining. . The beft way is to — 
reduce it into an impalpable powder, the fhorteft way 
of doing which is to heat it-red hot in the fire, and then 
quench it in cold water; this muft be done feveral 
times, after which it may be ground upon a por- 
phry into an exceeding fine powder fhining like filver. 
‘This, when mixed with pomatum, is what the ladies 
call cold cream. ‘The chymifts have endeavoured to 
get the oil of Talc, but without fuccefs ; though they 
fuppofe it would turn brafs into filver. If any thing 
of this kind has ever been procured, it has been ow- 
ing to the additions, and not to the Talc itfelf. 

Shining Black TALC with fmall leaves is of an ir- 
regular complicated texture, like the former, and is 
found in mafles, which have a rugged furface, from — 
one to four inches in diameter. They are compofed 
of a prodigious number of irregular fcales very clofe- 
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ly but unevenly laid together, which will eafily fplit 
into irregular flakes. None of the T'atcs nor yet 

_ the Isinc-Gutassss can be made to ftrike fire with 
_ fteel, for which reafon they are called by Linneus, 
Apyri, that is, without fire. They likewife remain 
unchanged in the fire, and cannot be diffolved by acids. 
Shining Gold Coloured TALC with {mall fpangles, 
iscalled by fome writers Mica aurea from its fhining like 
gold. It is found in fmall maffes of a loofe, irregular 
brittle texture with an uneven furface, but never exceed~ 

- ing an inch and a half in diameter. It is compofed of ‘ 

a multitude-of {mall flakes or fpangles, with fometimes 
a mixture of.a fort of cryftal. Thefe flakes are very 
fimall, being feldom above a quarter of an inch broad ; 
but they are extremely {mooth and foft to the touch. 
It is found in feveral parts of Europe, particularly in 
Lxngland. atte 
| Shining TALC with the appearance of filver, has. 

- fpangles of various fizes, and is known to fome by the 
name of Ghmmer or Cat-filver, and is very brittle, rea- 
dily parting into the flakes of which it confifts.. The 

_ mafies are very fmall, being feldom above the fifth 
part of an inch in length. [tis found in feveral parts 
of Italy, as well.as in England; and in fome places 
looks like fhining fand. | . | : 
Greenith Shining TALC with very finall {pangles, - 

is of a very pure kind, though it does not thine fo 
much as the two former; but itis very brittle, and of 
an irregular fhape, with a rough fealy furface. Its 
-mafies are found from one inch to eight or ten in dia- 
~ meter, which feem to be compofed of very {mall 

{pangles, which will readily ftick to the fingers in 
handling. Itis found in great plenty on the Shores 
of italy, and there has been fome found in Englands 

_.on Mendip hills, but in no great quantity. 

_ Greyith Green TALC with {mall feales, is of a very 
dull colour, and has a diftant refemblance to the Vene- 
tian Talc, though the ftruture is very different. 
The flakes are of various fizes, but ufually fmall, and 
lie in various directions, being of no, determinate 

- Shape, and they are not fo tranfparent as the other 

G2 kinds 
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Grey Shining TALC with very thin fcales, is athe } 


brighter than any of the former kinds, and it confifts 
of a vaft number of plates or flakes, lying in a very 
confufed and irregular manner, and of various fizes 


and fhapes, the larger not being above half an inch in» 
breadth. In the fire it turns as yellow as gold, and | 
fhines like it, it being the only Tale that changes’ 


in the fire. It is very common on the Exglif fhore. 


Bright Green Shining TALC with broad fpangles, 


is found in maffes that are compofed of others that are 
fmaller, and thefe'confift of very fine thin’ plates, 
which are generally wrinkled and turned feveral ways. 
‘The colouris very beautiful when unbroken’; but 
when the flakes are feparated from each other it is 
quite loft. It is confiderably heavy, and lofes. its 
greenefs and tranfparency in the fire. Itis found in the 
beds of rivers in Staly. 

Shining Greyifh Pellow TALC with fmall {cales, 
makes a very fplendid appearance, and is found in 
mafies of eight or ten inches in diameter, which are 
compofed of a great number of very broad, thin, light 
flakes. The furface is bright and clofly, but never 
even. In the fire it lofes all its yellownefs. It is 
found very frequently on the fhores of Jtaly. 

White Sweet-Scented TALC with daaitated {cales, 
is by fome authors called the Violet ftone, on account 
of its fmell. It is found in mafles of a very compact 


and firm texture, though rough and irreeular on the © 


out-fide; thefe are from an inch to twelve im dia- 
meter; they confift of a prodigious number of thin 
fnow-white flakes adhering very clofely to each other. 
Thefe are of various fizes, without any regularity, and 
lie in all directions, being as foft to the touch as thofe 


of the Venetzan Talc. In the fire it turns to a dufky _ 
brown red. It is common on the thores of Ltaly, and | 


on the mountains of Germany. 
Linneceus has ten forts of TALCS ; namely, the Ve- 
netian TALC, confifting of impalpable particles that 


are tranfparent, foft, convex and fiffile; otherwife — 


Whitith TALC with almoft tranfparent plates. ‘The 
- horny, 
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horny, hard, black, folid TALC, confifting of a 


thick folid-ftone, having a furface as f{mooth as if it 


as covered, with oil, The: TALC. that’ is sft for 


making veflels, which is pretty folid, of a greenifh co- 
lour, fpotted and will admit of a polifh; it is ufed 


_ for making various kinds of veflels.’ The horny fiffile 


TALC. with parallel plates. The TALC confifting 


.of impalpable particles or plates that will readily bend. 


The TALC confifting of a ftone that will cleave into | 
plates like common TALC, which are thick, rough, 
opaque, and ofa fleth colour; when burnt, it will cleave 


like Ifing-glafs.. The TALC that confifts of dif- 


perfed plates, are a little fealy, and being wet is al- 
waysof agreenifh colour, It is ufed inttead of pot- 
ter’s clay, for making a fort of veffels.; for it may be 
eafily worked, and is of a blackith grey colour, whofe 
flakes will cleave like Ifing-glafs, and in the fire it 


- turns reddith. Some employ it in the making of chim- 
‘nies, and for the foundation of houfes. The folid half 


tranfparent TALC of the painters, which confifts of 
a very foft fone having the appearance of fuet. The 
TALC confifting of a fort of plates like brafs, or fcales 
that are opaque and ftiff; and the. TALC compofed 
of ftiff crooked bundles of plates or fibres, which are. 
varioufly complicated, and as hardas a ftone. : 
Befides thefe, there are other TALCS not fo cafily 
cloven as the former,which confift of fmall plates in the 
form of fpangles, and confequently are very diftinct 
from the former. ae 
The Shining Blueith Brown TALC is ufually found 
in maffes of a pretty firm compact texture, with rug- 
ged unequal furfaces, and in the ‘fhape of pebble ftones, 
from the fize of a horfe-bean to five or fix inches in 
diameter. It confifts of fmall, but generally thick 
{pangles cohering firmly to each other, and, though 
irregular, nearly of the fame fhape. They are very 
hard and harfh, feeling more like ftone than common 
TALC, and confequently are hard to be feparated from 


each other. ‘They are very heavy, and yet will not 


ftrike fire with fteel ; but the fire will bring them to a 
pale redith grey without tranfparency, 


Cr Dull 


- 
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| Dull Pale Red TALC, with feales of various fizes, 
is ufually found in maffes from two to eight inches in: 
breadth. It iscompofed of a vaft number of {cales 
that lie. clofely together in a very agreeable order; but 
they are mixed with an opaque fubftance of the fame 
nature with thecales, only they are not: of the fame 
Shape, nor well difpofed. "They feem to have very 
fmooth and even furfaces, and are as foft to the touch 
as Venetian 'Tatc, to which they feem to have fome 
- diftant relation; though it is confiderably heavy, it 
will not itrike fire with fleel, but will turn in the fire: 
to a pale whitifh grey. It is very common on the 
thores of Lincelnfbire. 
Heavy Shining Orange coloured TALC with thick 
flakes, 1s ufually found in rugged irregular mafles 
that feem to be broken, and from three to eight'inches’ 
in diameter. They are compofed of a fmall number 
of plates, in comparifon of moft of the other kinds, 
.and thefe are very thick, large, and firm, cohering 
krongly together, but in all angles and dire@tions. 
‘They may be eafily broken. tranfverfely by bending — 
them three or four times backwards and forwards. 
“Though they are remarkably heavy, they will not 
firike fire with fteel ; but in the fire they turn toa pale 
yellowifh white, with a fmall mixture of carnation. 
It 1s common on the fhores of the rivers in the £a/- 
Ludies. . 
Bright Purple 'FALC with thick feales, is ufually 
found in extreamly rough coarfe mafles in the Fa/- 
indies, from one to five inches in diameter ; they are 
compofed of a fmall number of very large thick flakes, 
cohering very ftrongly together, but very irregularly 
.placed, and yet are almoft'as foft as Venetian 'Talc ; 
but they may be eafily broken tranfverfely with very: 
little force. The colour is fo bright and elegant that 
it might not be impreperly placed among gems, it being 
tranfparent when held up againft a ftrong light, but a 
_fmall ftroke of a hammer will break it to. pieces. 
in the fire it will turn to a pate flefh coloured opaque 
mafs. It is diuretick, and efteemed by the Indians to 

be good againft the ftone, 


There 


¢ 
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There are other TALCS that feem to be chiefly 
compofed of fibres or filaments, and are, therefore, 


_ byauthors called fibrous ‘Tales. 


Enciisu TALC, fo called in the fhops, is of a 
coarfe, harfh, rough kind, with an unequal furface, 


and of a loofe brittle texture. It is found in mafles 


from one to eighteen inches broad, and {.ldom more 
than two inches thick. It has a rough, irregular, 
wrinkled furface, and confilts of confiderably long 
coarfe fibres, that run pretty regularly through the 


' whole mafs. It may be eafily cloven according to the 


dire&tions of the fibres, which, however, are fo brittle 
that they feldom come off whole. It is of a dull, dead, 
whitith colour, and the filaments, when feparated, ap- 
pear a little glofly. It will not ftrike fire with fteel, buat 
when calcined it turns to a perfect white. It is found 
in clay and marl pits, as well as among the ftrata 
of gravel and the fiffures of ftone, and it will burn in- 
to a very good plafter, for which reafon it is called 
the plafter ftone ; when burned it is ufed for cleaning 
filver lace. 

Glofly Yellowifh White TALC with broad ftrait 
fibres, is of a very clofe texture, and is found in thick 
flat maffes of a very beautiful ftraw colour, but is fel- 
dom three inches over either way. It is compofed of 
filaments that are perfeétly ftrait, and may be very ea- 
fily cloven; but the fibres cannot be divided fingly 
from each other they are fo very brittle. It turns in 
the fire toa pure white, and is found in the ftone pits 
of Northamptonfbire. iN 

Bright White TALC with broad filaments is of a 
loofe brittle texture, and is found in large broad and 
pretty thick white maffes, and where frefh broken it 
is very glofly and bright. The filaments are much 
broader at the top than at the bottom of the mafs, it 
being above an inch upwards, and very even and 
glofly; they may be cloven very thin, but. they will 
not bend, having no {pring. ' It calcines in the fire to 


_ a white plafter, and is very plentiful in the allum pits 


of Derby/bire. 
Flefh-coloured Fibrous TALC with narrow fila- 
ments is not fo bright as others of this clafs ; but itis 
C4 ; of 
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of a fine fmooth clofe and compact texture. Its hori- 
zontal farfaces formed by the ends of the fibres, are 
fmooth and even but not gloffy. |The mafles are from 
three ¢o twelveinches broad, and fometimes five inches 
thick. It confifts of fingle fibres which run through- 
out the whole length of the mafs without interruption, 
but they are very brittle though {mooth and gloffy. It 
will eafily calcine in the fire, and wil turn’ into very 
good platter.) It is chiefly found, : at prefent, in York- 
Bere. TU WATeN) 


Dull White TALC with very fharp narrow fila- 


“ments, is of a very compact firm texture, though it is, 


only found like white veins in other fubftances, par- 
ticularly red marl. The fibres are of various lengths, 
bot they areall continuedwithout interruption through 


the veins, and are from ‘the breadth of) a horfe hair to. . 
haif an inch. It will not eafily cleave, and, when it 


does; it is not perfedily firaight, becaufe the filaments, 
ran a little‘obliquely. » (om “3 ) . ; 

The Greenith White Gloffy. TALC with ftraight 
- parrow filaments, is of a perfeétly even and regular 
texture, being very firm, compact’ and hard. It, is 
found in broad thin maffes’ of a fine glofly white. with 
a greenith caft, from two to fourteen: inches | broad, 
and to aninch and a half thick., It is compofed of 
fine regular parallel filaments, which are always firaight, 
and yet it does not fplit very eafily. When held up 


to a good light itis pretty tranfparent, and in the fire _ 


turns perfectly white. . 
COCOA COOLS OSS 
y Godh BaP SEEM arto aos 


Of FosstLeE Supst ANCES that are ust claftick, and 
compofed of feort Fibres. | ae 


OME authors call thefe Eibciniens ‘from Liathnes 


a Greek word, fignifying hair or down. ; 
The Flefh-coloured Pale Gloffy LACHNIS, with 
fhort,* broad, and crooked filaments, is found in very 
broad flat mafles of a whitith flefh colour which have 
| a very 


/ 
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_ avery {mooth, even, and a fomewhat gloffy. furface © 
at the top and bottom; fome of them are eight or ten 
- inches broad, and from one to four thick; and they 
are compofed of flat broad filaments, irregularly 
placed, and lying in oblique angles. ‘Thefe maffes 
will cleave perpendicularly according to the direction 
of the filaments, though they adhere pretty clofely to- | 
gether at their fides, and have very {mooth gloffy 
furfaces. They will neither ferment with aquafortis, 
nor ftrike fire with ftee] ; but in the fire they will turn 
to a perfe& whitenefS. It is found in the marl pits of 
Derbyfeire, butis of little ufe. th 
Greenifh-White Gloffy LACHNIS with broad ob- 
lique filaments, 1s found in large, broad, thick mafles, - 
with its horizontal furfaces very uneven, rough, and 
_tugged. Itis fometimes feen near two feet broad, 
and fix or feven inches thick. It confilts of pretty 
bright glofly filaments that are very broad, but placed 
in no regular order, nor continued through the whole 
thicknefs of the mafs, which feparate it tranfverfely 
into feveral rows, feparated by narrow veins of greenifh 
white marl. The whole mafs is eafily cloven aid fe- 
parated into tranfparent filaments that will not bend. 
When in the fire it foon calcines to a white laters 3. 
Dull Greyifh White LACHNIS with thick oblique 
filaments, is of an extremely compact and firm tex- 
ture, and is found in very large, thick mafies, from 
two to eighteen inches. in diameter, and nearly as 
thick the other way. Itis compofed of eight or twelve ~ 
rows of filaments, fometimes making angles with each 
other. It is not eafily cloven, the filaments being fo 
harth and brittle, that they are feparated with difficulty 
to any tolerable length. It is very heavy, and yet it 
will not:ftrike fire with feel, nor will it very eafily cal- 
cine into platter. __ . 
Dull white LACHNIS, with ftraight broad fila- 
ments, is of a pretty clofe texture, and extremely 
brittle. It is found in fhort thick maffes from two to 
- fix inches in breadth, and fometimes four inches thick. 
It is only compofed of two rows of filaments that are 
pretty. broad and very irregularly placed, meeting and 
near each other at the center; they are fo extremely 
| (Oa es brittle 
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brittle that they can never be cloven dire@tly. It will 
turn to a very good plafter very foon inthe fire, and is 
found in the marl pits of Derdy/bire. | 

The White Gloffy LACHNIS with broad oblique 
filaments, is of a very irregular texture, but very glof- 
fy. It is found in large flat mafies, from two to ten 
inches broad, and from half an inch to above an inch 
thick. It confifis of feveral rows of very broad glit- 
tering filaments, confufedly woven with each other at 
their ends, and they are all very fhort and broad,. 
though bent and waved in different manners, making’ 
all forts of angles with each other. It is hard to be 
cloven, nor can the. filaments be eafily feparated, they 
have fo firm a'confiftence. They are foon turned by 
fre into a fine white plafter. It is very common in 
York/bire in the blue clay pits. | ) 

Dull Flefh-coloured LACHNIS with broad: fhort 
filaments, is very brittle, and of a coarfe, harfh, irre- 
gular ftru€ture. It is often found from eight to twelve 
inches broad, and fix inches thick. It confifts of 
broad, fhort, and very obliquely ranged filaments, di- 
vided into three or four beds, by the thick horizontal 
earth it is lodged in. ‘The filaments are fhort and. 
crooked, and adhere flightly to each other on the fides, 
which render the mafs very brittle and: eafily cloven. 
Tt is eafily burnt into plafter, and is found’ in the ala- 
bafter pits in Derby/hire. 

The beautiful Flefh-coloured gloffy LACHNIS, 
with flender filaments, interwoven with each other, is 
ef a very fhort, fine, fmooth, equal texture, and is 
extremely firm, compaét, and hard. It is found iw 
flat mafles, from four to fix inches broad, and feldom 
above aninch thick. ‘There are four or five rows of ~ 
’ fibres that go to the making up lefs than an inch im 
thicknefs. It is difficult to cleave, the filaments be- 
ing not eafily feparated from each other. It may be cal- 
cined very foon to a fine white plaiter. It is found in 
Somerfetfbire and other places. | 

The Blueifh-White LACHNIS, with very narrow 
ftraight fibres, is of a fine fmooth texture, and pret- 
ty compact; it is found in flat mafles from ten to 
fourteen inches in breadth, though i{eldom above 7 
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inch thick. It is compofed of three or four rows of 
orders or filaments ftanding perpendicularly on each 
other ; thefe filaments being ftraight renders the mafs 
eafy to be cloven or fplit, and they have pretty {mooth 
glofly fubftances. They foon calcine to a very white 
plafter. It is found in the marl pits of Stafordjbire. . 

The Gloffy Greenifh-Grey LACHNIS with broad 
and very thin filaments, is found in mafles four or 
five feet in breadth, though feldom above four or five 
inches thick. They confift of two rows or orders of 
filaments that are interwoven with each other at their 
internal ends; but they are always bent, and often 
placed obliquely. It will calcine, though but flowly, 
to a very white plafter. 
- The Glofly Greenifh-White LACHN]§, with nar- 
row bent filaments, is found in mafles frequently as 
thick as broad, being fometimes no more than an inch 
in diameter, and at other times twelve inches. It is 
compofed of many rows of interrupted filaments, va- 
rioufly bending and interfefting each other, which 
have very fmooth unequal {urfaces; though they are 
very hard and heavy they will not ftrike fire with 
fteel, and they calcine very flowly in the: fire. It is 
found in the marl pits of Derby/bire. All thefe Lach- 
nides may be accounted a fort of Talc, or at leaft a-. 


kin thereto. 
Seabed ape pea ababeah aaah geabeabeae 
CHAP. IX. . 


Of Fossiis called Aspestos and AMIANTHUS. 


OST authors that have treated upon foffils 

make Afbeftos and Amianthus to mean the fame’ 
thing ; that is, what fome cail Earth-flax, and others 
Plumous Allum ; but this laft name has been very im- 
properly applied ; for the Plumous Allum is a real fait, 
which is found in an ifland of the Archipelago called Me/o. 
However Linngus makes a diftin€tion between Atbeftos 
and Amianthus; for he would have the latter to 
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confift of longitudinal fibres, and the former of thofe 
that are interwoven: cee oy 

Incombuftible flax is a fort of Amianthus, ‘and con- 
fifts of flexible fibres, like thread, lying parallel to 
each other, and eafily feparated. The ancients {pun 
thefe fibres, and made a fort of cloth thereof, in 
which they wrapped up the dead bodies they in- 
tended to burn, that they might preferve the afhes ; 
for when the body was burnt the cloth remained en- 
tire. The Germans call it mountain flax; and it is 
found in Lapland, Siberia, and in: the vallies of the’ 
Pyrenean. mountains; but the largeft . quantity is 
brought to us from Negropont. Some chymifts make 
ufe of this, inftead of wicks for lamps, but it is not 
proper for that purpofe. When handled it caufes an 
itching in the fkin, and fometimes blifters, which is 
owing to the fibres or downe, of which it is compofed, 
getting into the fkin; however, it is eafily cured, by 
rubbing the part with oil, which will foon blunt the — 
points of the down. - , 

There is another Amianthus, with angular, rigid, 
opaque fibres, which fome call Afbeftos, with hard pa- 
rallel fibres, not to be feparated from each other. Thefe 
are of an afh colour, and the whole has pretty much 
the appearance of wood. It is found in Lapland, Sahl- 
éerg, and other places. There is another Amianthus, 
confifting of fliff fibres that are eafily feparated from 
each other; but they areas brittle and tranfparent as 
giafs, and of a greenifh colour. A fourth fort is known 
in the fhops by the name of Plumous Allum, and 
confifts of exceeding brittle parallel fibres, that can 
hardly be feparated from each other. It is found in 
Saveden. : ; 

' Linneus has alfo three. forts of Afbeftos ; namely, 
that which is heavy, and confifts of hard fibres, form- 
ed into a fort of fakes or plates. It will readily cleave, 
and is of a pale colour; bat is fo heavy it’! will not 
fwim in water. ‘The Swedes call it mountain flax. 
Another Afbefios-is  membraneous ; that is, it confifts 
of fibres fo interwoven, that it refembles old leather. 
‘Itwill fwim upon water, and the furface of it is hard, 
{mooth, light and white. The third fort confifts of 

flexible 
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flexible fibres that crofs each other irregularly, and is 
fo light that itis called by the Swedes mountain-cork ; 
and indeed it looks like the inward bark of cork, and 
is fo porous a ftone that it will {wim in water. 

Other authors have the. Greenith Atbeftos,. which is 
extremely fmooth, firm, compact, and exceeding foft 
to the touch. It is found in the form of veins in a fort 
of marble; and its filaments are flender and bent. It 
is met with in the ifle of Angle/ea, and other parts of 
Wales, in lumps, feldom larger than a nut. 

Whitifh-Brown Silky ASBESTOS, is called- in 4- 
merica petrified wood, its texture being even, regular 
and clofe.. Itis extremely foft.and filky to the touch, 
and of a whitifh-brown colour. It confifts of long 
continued flat filaments, and is found from one to: 
three inches long. 

. Greyith Silky ABSESTOS, with very long conti- 
nued and roundish fibres, which run in ftraight lines 
the whole length of the whole mafs. It is found m 
lumps from two to nine inches long, and the fibres are . 
fo. placed as to make it look like a piece of wood. It 
is found in the Highlands of Scotland. 

_ Greyifh-green Silky ABSESTOS, with long conti- 
nued and very flender fibres, is found in the ifle of Cy- 

_ prus, in bits, not exceeding a quarter of an ounce in 
weight, though fometimes three inches long, and half 
an inch broad. 

White, Loofe, Thready ABSESTOS, with broad. 
fibres, is found.in length from two inches to twelve ; 
and fometimes the fibres feem to be bundled up like 
the threads of coton in the wicks of lamps. This is’ 
found in the Highlands of Scotland. 

Soft, Reddifh-Black AMIANTHUS, with thort, 
abrupt filaments, is found in the ftrata of iron ore, 
forming veins of an inch in diameter fometimes, but 
feldom fo large. . In the fire it turns to a very pale red. . 
It is common in Germany among iron mines, ; 

_Greyifh-green, rigid AMIANTHUS, with thort, 
abrupt, and interwoven fibres, is faid to be the Plu- 
mous Allum of the fhops; thongh Lianeus affirms it is 
an Afbeftos. He has alfo another called the greenith-. 
brown, foft Amianthus,) with very fhort,.abrupt, ep 
oe er, 
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der, and interwoven fibres. They are found in the 
quarries of greenifh and greyifh marble in many parts 
of Wales. 


HH MHRA Re 
| Cn eee . 
_ Of the Fossius called GyPsums. 


U THORS are not well agreed what Gypfum 
A properly fignifies ; for fome would have it to be 
the lime of alabafter, others a fort of plumous allum, 
others Hing-glafs, and others again the lime ‘of the 
ftone called Selenites ; * but it is more generally taken 
for the lime of certain whitifh ftones, which, when 
burnt, contain fome fhining particles like Talc; and 
which’ are required to be but a-fhort time in the 
fire before they turn to lime. But the Gypfum 
that is meant here includes thofe fort of foffils that are 
compofed of fmall flat particles, which are ranged ir- 
regularly, and give the whole maffes fomewhat of 
the appearance of fofter marble ; they being bright, 
gloffy, and in fome degree tranfparent. They will 
very eafily turn to lime in the fire. 

Hard white GYPSUM, or plafter of Paris ftone, 
has fomewhat the appearance of loaf fugar ; it being 
pretty fine, and of a very clofe, firm, compact texture, 
- It is found in maffes from four inches to four feet in 
diameter, and, when broken, fhines like cryftal. In 
the fire it readily turns to’ a very fine plafter. It is 
chiefly found in France. 

Hard Shining red and white GYPSUM, that has 
the appearance of marble, is found in mafles four or 
five feet in breadth, and three in thicknefs, with a 
— yough, dufky, dark furface; but when broken it is 
bright and gloffy. It does not turn into plafter, when 
calcined, fo foon as the former. It is common in 
Yorkfbire and Derbyfbire. 

Hard Greyifh-white | GYPSUM, is found in maffes 
about fix or feven inches broad, and three thick, with 


a very rough, rugged, uneven furface, and a coarle 
ull, 
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dull, deadlook; when broken it does not fparkle 
like the other kinds. Itis common in Germany and 
Derbyfhire. ; 

Soft, Shining, Green GYPSUM, is found in 
lumps four inches broad, and more than one thick. 
It is of a very dull, dufky, brownifh colour on the 
outfide, but when broken is very glofly, though it 
feems to be a little fpungy. It is very foft and brittle, 
and lofes its fine colour before it is quite calcined in 
the fire. Itis found on the fhores of rivers in the 
Eaft-Indies. ue . 

Soft White GYPSUM, commonly called Derbyfhire 
plafter ftone, is found in lumps from the fize of an 
egg to two or three feet in diameter, which are opa- 
que, and of a dufky brownifh-white; but, when 
_ broken, pretty bright and gloffy. It is of fo foft and 
brittle a texture that it will break with a fmall force. 
It becomes very white when calcined, and makes a 
very valuable plafter. It is found in many parts of 
Derbyfeire. 

Soft, Pale-brown, Gloffy GYPSUM, is generally 
found in thin mafies, feldom above a foot broad, 
and three inches thick, with a rough unequal furface ; 
but, when broken, it has the appearance of marble, 
being extremely bright and gloffy, and compofed of 
very large broad particles. Itis very foft and brittle, 
as moft of this kind are, and readily calcines into a 
pure white plafter. Itis foundin fome parts of Ger 
many as well as in Derby/bire. } 

Soft Red GYPSUM is fometimes met with in {mall - 
lumps, not much bigger than a walnut, and at other 
times in maffes of ten pounds weight, with a very 
rough, ‘dull, unequal furface; when broken, it 
fparkles, but not very much. The texture feems to 
confift of different rows of fhort lines or ftreaks, va- 
rioufly interfecting-each other. Itis very brittle, and 
and calcines very eafily in the fire, making an excel- 
lent plafter. None of thefe Gypfums will ferment 
-with aqua fortis, or ftrike fire with fleel. 


CHAP. 
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Seabed eee ede shea ete eid de ahead ae 
Ce BAL Bi GL. | cui S a! 
Of the SELENITES. 


‘HE Selenites are ftones confifting of flender 
: fibres, ranged into fine even flakes of different 
forms, according to their kinds. They will cleave like 
Talc, not only horizontally but perpendicularly; and 
though they will bend alittle, they have no fpring. 
_ They will not ferment with aquafortis, nor. readily 
calcine in the fire. | ia Mad l 
The Thin, Fine, Tranfparent SELENITE with 
tranf{verfe ftreaks, is a common fort, and is met with 
from one tenth of an inch to five or fix inches long. 
Tt has a broad flat top and bottom, and is bounded. at 
the end by four regularrhombs, and on the fides, by 
trapezia, and the rim or ridge that furrounds the body 
of the flone,, is placed near the center, being the edge 
of the central or largeft plate. It confifts of fine 
thin plates irregularly difpofed through the whole 
breadth of the mafs. .Thefe plates. or flakes eafily 
feparate from each other in an horizontal dire&tion, 
being almoft as apt tocleave as Talc. Itis pretty foft, 
and as void of colour as cryftal,; in the fire it turns.to. 
a pure-opaque white. [tis found in the ftrata of clay, 
in feveral parts of England. 


The Thin, Dull, Opaque, Slender, Streaked SE- ~ 
.LENITE, is found from half an inch ,to three inches: 


in length, and confifts of a great number of even flat 


plates or flakes, each of which is of the fame fize.as. 


the horizontal furface. It is formed pretty much like 
the former, but not quite fo regular, nor is the appea- 
rance fo beautiful. don9 

The Thin, Fine, Streaked, SELENITE with lon- 
gitudinal ftreaks, is feldom broader; than an inch, 
. and above a feventh of an inch thick. It-confifts, like 
the former, of parallel horizontal plates; but the fi- 
bres of which they confift, are flender, ftraight and 
exceeding regular running in an oblique longitudinal 


ali=- — 
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direGion, from one end of the ftone to the other, It 
cleaves very eafily, parting into flakes like Talc, and 
readily calcines to a fine white in the fire. Itis found - 
in the clay pit at Richmond, but at a confiderable 
depth. , . 

‘The Thick SELENITE with. tranfverfe. ftreaks 
and a rough furface, is ufually met with of the fize of 
about an inch and a half in breadth, and the plates or | 
flakes of which it confifts, are remarkable for the large- 
nefs of the fibres that compofe them, as well as the re- 
gular order in which they arelaid. It has four rhombs 
and four trepezia, and the top, bottom and fides like 
all the former; but the ftru€ture is very irregular, 
though it cleaves with great eafe.. It calcines in the 
fire to a perfeét whitenefs, and is common in Yorkjhire 
and Letcefter/bire. : ‘ 
The Short SELENITE with thick plates, is of 
various fizes, but the moft common is two inches in 
diameter ; at firft fight it might be taken for that. frit 
mentioned, the ridge or rim being placed in the middie 
of the body of the ftone., It confifts of a {maller 
number of plates than others: of this kind, becaufe 
they are confiderably thick, and ,are compofed of 
bundles of fibres running longitudinally ; and they 
are interfeted with four or five tranfverfe ‘ftreaks. 
The whole ftone is pretty bright and tran{parent. In 
the fire it turns to an opaque white, and is very com- 
mon in the clay pits of Northamptonfhire. 

The Tranfparent SELENITE with narrow tranf- 
verfe ftreaks, is generally between two and three 
inches long, and confifts of very numerous horizontal 
plates, irregularly difpofed, and of different thicknefies, 
They are compofed of fine parallel flraight fibres, 
running obliquely a-crofs the ftone from fide to fide, 
It very eafily cleaves into very fine flakes, and calcines 
in the fire to the whitenefs offnow. Dale takes notice 
of it, as being common in: Northamptonfoire, where 
they call it Stanch, becaufe it ftops blood. , « 

“'The Thick, Dull SELENITE, with very fine tranf-. 
verfe fibres, is generally about two inches long, and. 
‘and confifts of fine thin plates, evenly difpofed, with- 
out the mafs; thefe are made of exceeding fine ae 
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der filaments, running tranfverfely in an oblique di- 
rection through the ftone. The plates do not fepa- 
rate very eafily, and the whole mafs is dufky, being ~ 
very little tranfparent. It is found in the clay pits in 
moft parts of Exgland. 

The SELENITE with fine longitudinal filaments, 
is compofed, as well as the two former, of two 
horizontal, and two oblique planes. It is of various 
fizes, from a quarter of an inch to three inches in 
fength ; and its rhombs and trapezia are very unequal 
in fize, which is the particular diflinction of this fort. - 
It calcines in the fire to a fnow white fubftance, and is 
very common all over England. : 

The Brown Tranfparent SELENITE confitts, like 
the former, of two horizontal, and eight lateral planes, 
or a top and bottom, and eight fides very evenly di- 
vided from each other, by a prominent rim or ridge 
runing, nearly, through the center of the body. It 
is generally three inches long, and confifts of a great 
number of fine, tranfparent, firm, parallel © plates, 
joining exactly to each other. The plates confift of 
many fine filaments, all ranged in the fame order, and 
not collected into feparate bundles. It may be very 
readily cloven into horizontal plates that are very thin, 
and it calcines to a fine white in the fire. It is com- 
mon in Germany. ii 

The Thin Tranfparent SELENITE with tranfverfe 
fibres, has much the fame external form asthe reft, 

but is ufually very thin, in proportion to its length 
and breadth ; its common fize 1s about aminch long, 
and it confifts of many thin horizontal plates or flakes, 
made up of parallel fibres running obliquely a-crofs. 
It cleaves very eafily, both horizontally and perpendi-_ 
cularly, and readily calcines into a white mafs. It 
is common in Northamptonfhire, and other parts of 
England. 

The Dull, Thick SELENITE, with very thin 
tranfverfe fibres, confifts, as well as the former, of 
fourteen planes, made out of the ufual ten of the 
rhomboidal kind, becaufe each of the four rhombs are : 
divided into two. It is generally between two and 
three inches long, and is compofed of many extream- 
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Ty thin plates, that confiit of an infinite number of 
parallel fibres that are connected into bundles and 
run tranfverfely in an oblique direction. It is very 
brittle, but it eafily cleaves, according to the hori- 
zontal direction ; and though it is as bright as the reft, 
it is not fo tranfparent; but it calcines more readily 
to a perfe& whitenefs. Itis found in Lescefferfdire in. 
the yellow clay pits. 
_ The Long Scaly SELENITE, is commonly about 
three inches long, and has its rhombs full of parallel 
ridges, like the tiling of a houfe, though not very 
ftraight. Its horizontal plains are very rough and 
{caly, it being compofed of a vaft number of oblong 
narrow plates, falling very irregularly one over ano- 
, ther; it turns in the fire to a pure white. 

The SELENITE with thin flakes and tranfverfe 
filaments, is generally about an inch in length, and 
is compofed of fix planes that are nearly equal; that 
is, a top, a bottom, and four fides. It is confi- 
derably long, in proportion to its thicknefs, and is 
compofed of parallel plates lying evenly over each 
other in an horizontal dire€tion, each making one 
whole furface of the ftone. ‘Thefe confift of very fine 
flender fibres, laid obliquely a-crofs the flake. It - 
may be cloven very eafily, according to the dire¢tion 
of the flakes; and in the fire it turns foon into a 
very pure white. It is fometimes found in North- 
amptonfbire. . 

The Dull SELENITE, with thick plates and lon- 
gitudinal fibres, is exa€&tly of the fame fhape as the- 
former, and is ufually about two inches long, and a 
little more than a quarter of an inch in diameter. It 
confifts of thick coarfe plates, whofe fibres are thicker - 
than in moft others. Itis of the fame ftru€ture through- 
out its thicknefs, and will very readily cleave into fepa- 
rate plates; it is of an opaque whitifh colour; but 
calcines very flowly to a fine white. It is common 
in clayey grounds in York/bire, lying near the furface. 

The SELENITE, in thefhape of a column, with 
very fine fibres. It is in the fhape of a column, 
with fix angles, and looks as if there was a part broken 
off at each end. There is no diftin@tion of top and 
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bottom, and all the planes are nearly alike. It is ufur 
ally about an inch and a half long, and half an) inch 
in diameter, and confifts of a great number of very 


bright, and. fine -parallel filaments. It will cleave 


every way, but not into flakes, and the filaments are 
very flexible, but not elaftick. It turns.in the fire to 
avery pure white, and is found, but not commonly, 
in the clay pits of Northamptonfbire. | Y 
The SELENITE thaped likea column, with thick 
fibres, is pretty much like the former in fhape and 
fize, and may. be eafily feparated into filaments, for 


__ they will fplit off from many of its farfaces; but they 


will. not bend readily, for they.will eafily. break: 
They. are neither bright nor tran{parent, but of a chal-. 
ky whitenefs, and turn toa pure 'white,in the fire, 
It is found in the cliffs in the ifle of Sheppy. 
. The Colourlefs Tranfparent SELENITE, is of no 
regular fhape, it being found in thin flat mafles of 
different fizes and forms; that is, from one inch to a 
foot in length. It is compofed of .a vaft number of 
minute and thin parallel flakes, not unlike Ifing-glafs. 
Thefe are formed of a multitude of parallel fibres, 
ranged in. a beautiful order. They are. extreamly 
bright and.tranfparent, and the fubftance is very foft. 
it turns in the fire to.a fine pure white. It is found in 
feveral counties in Exgland. As | 
There is another SELENITE of this kind that is 
whitifh and duil, but not fo pure as the former; but 
it feems to-be made up of plain even flakes, like thofe’ 
of Ifing-glafs. itis commonly long, in proportion to 
its breadth, but it is alittle thicker than the former. 
The fides are uneven and ridged, like the tiling of a 
-houfe ; and it is of various fizes, being from one inch 
to fix or eight long. It calcines flowly, but at length 


attains a perfect whitenefs. It is common in Germany, - _ 


and is fometimes met with in the ftrata ef clay in 
Northamptoufbire and Leicefterfbire. 

-The SELENITE with eight fides, perpendicular 
plates, and obtufe ungles, is always in ‘the form of a 
fegment of a depreffed fix angled: column, and is com- 
pofed of:a top and bottom, and four trapezia; that is, 
two on cach fide, divided by a ridge, that is not rea- 
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dily diftinguifhed. Itis always fhort and thick in pro- 
portion to its breadth, and is-from one fixth of an 
inch to two inches long ; but when it is only an inch, 
which is the common fize, it is abeut half an inch 
thick and broad. It is compofed of a vaft number: of 
‘pretty thin plates, laid evenly and regularly in a tranf- 
verfe order; and thefe confift of moderately large 
fibres. The flakes are very flexible, but not elaftick ; 
and they are all opaque and whitifh while together. I 
is found in the clay pits of Staffordjhire. a 

The SELENITE compofed of filaments that “are 
ranged toward the furface of the body, into broader 
‘plates, which are notched at the edges, and feem to 
be radiated in the form of a far. . Itis bright, and of 
a brownifh white, and feems to be compofed of fine 
thin plates, propagated from a fingle point, which is 
feldom placed in the centre of the mafs. ‘They are 
feldom, or never, all of the fame length, there being 
many {mall ones mixed among the long, which ren- 
der the whole varioufly jagged. The ftars are: ufually 
broad and flat, having but little thicknefs in propor- 
tion to their extent. This ftoneis of various fizes ; 
namely, from that of a barley-corn to two inches in 
diameter. When broken it feems to be compofed of 
ftraight, even, and very fine flender longitudinal 
fibres, proceeding from the center, and form a mafs 
of a very beautiful flreaked texture. In the fire it 
turns perfectly white, and is found in.the ifle ef 
Sheppy. 

There is another SELENITE like the former, but - 
of a coarfer ftructure and impurer fubftance, though 
the flakes of which it is compofed are very white ; 
and in the fire it turns to a reddifh white. | Itis found 
in the cliffs of the ifle of SAeppy. | ae 
~The SELENITE, compoted of fibres in the form 
of aftar, is of a brown colour, and.in many things 
refembles the former kind. It is always found very 
pure and fine, but is feldom above a quarter of an inch 
thick. It is always in the fhape of a radiated ftar, 
confifting of a vaft number of long, ftraight, -fine, 
flender filaments. All thefe filaments feem to proceed 
from ‘the fame point, from whence they diverge to 
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the circumference, and are nearly of the fame length. 
In the fire itcalcines to a pale red. It may be met | 
with under the cliffs of the ile of Sheppy. 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of CRYSTAL. 


RYSTAL, is a foft tranfparent gem, that has 

fomewhat of the appearance of frozen water, and | 
is fometimes like an hexagon column pointed at each 
end; or it rather feems to be compofed of two hexa- 
gon pyramids with a column placed between them. 

It is the fofteft of all gems, and when it is coloured, 
goes by another name, though it Gught not to be fub- 
‘Rituted in the room of the more precious forts of 
ftones. When it imitates a Beryl, it is called a ba- 
ftard Beryl; when it is like a Topaz, it is named a 
baftard Topaz and the like. There are many of thefe . 
found in Bohemia andin the neighbouring parts, which 
can only be diftinguifhed by their foftnefs from real 
gems. ‘There is another kind of Cryital of a rhom- 
boidal form found in Iceland, and in fome Parts of 
France, which feems to be compofed of cryftaline 
plates, or rather fibres, for it will cleave in all di- 
rections, and yet if it be reduced to powder, they will 
all preferye the rhomboidal form. It has alfo another 
fingular property which is, that when any object be 
viewed through it, it will always appear double; but 
thefe things will beft appear in the defcrriptions of the 
different forts. 

Cryftals with a long intermediate column, are, the 
very bright CRYSTAL without any colour, which 
feems to be the moft perfec kind, and is generally 
free from all kinds of blemith. ‘It is saad as men- 
tioned above, and confequently confifts. of fixteen 
planes or fides in ail; but thofe on the pyramids are 
not of an equal breadth, two of them being narrower 
‘than the refit. It is found from the fize of a barley- 
‘corn to three inches long, but the common fize is an 
inch. It dees not depend upon any other body ; but 
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where one is met with there are generally more. It 

is moderately heavy, will ftrike fire with fteel, and 
when calcined is of an opaque white. It is commonly 
met with-in the mountains of Germany, but is very 
rare in England. ; 

Blackith Bright CRYSTAL with short pyramids, is 
always pure and without clouds. It is of various 
fizes, and is moft commonly three quarters of an inch 
in length. The numbers of fides are the fame as in 
the former. It is harder than common Cryftal, and 
cannot be broken without difficulty. It is remarkably 
bright and tranfparent, and has what they call a black 

“water. It is very uncommon, though it is fometimes 
found among other forts in fome parts of Italy. 

Dull whitihh CRYSTAL, with irregular pyramids, 
has a longith and pretty thick column, and the pyra- 
mids are longerin fome parts thaninothers. It is fel- 
dom quite ar inch long, and is near half an inch in 
diameter. It will ftrike fire with fteel, and calcines 
eafily into a pure white. Itis common in Germany, 
and is fometimes found in York/bire and Cornwal. 

Britith colourlefs CRYSTAL, with long pyramids, 
and a fhort column is very bright and amir! and 
the thick fhort column has long pyramids tapering at 
the end. It is ufually about an inch and a half long, 
and three quarters of an inch thick. The planes are 
feldom regular, but four on the column and pyramid 
are frequently broader than the otier two. It is fo 
bard as not to be fcratched, and is not eafily broken. 
When calcined, which itis with difficulty, is as white 
as {fnow. It is found in Bohemia. : pane 
. Bright Brown CRYSTAL, with fhort pyramids, 
and a very fhort column, is always thicker than 
it is long, andit is feldom or never either cloudy or 
foul, it is of various lengths, from the third part of an 
inch to three inches, and the diameter is always great- 
er thanthe length. Itis generally found in large par- 
celsin the fame place, and is extremely hard, breaking 
with difficulty, and in any diredtion ; when calcined, 
it becomes perfectly white. 

Yellow Bright CRYSTAL, with regular pyramids, 

-_ and a fhort column is feldom pure, there being cloudy 
. | ~ {pots, 
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fpots, films and ftreaks therein ; it is compofed éf 
eighteen fides or planes, like the reft ; that is, fix on 
each pyramid and fix on the column, and is found 
from a quarter of an inch to twoinches in length. It 
is confiderably hard, ftrikes fire with ftcel, and when 
calcined is entirely white. It is common in Silefa 
and Bohemia, and has been fometimes found in Yoré- 
feire. 7 beg « 

Bright Colourlefs CRYSTAL with a fhort column 
gibbous in the middle, is a very fine fort, and has mo- 
derately long and fharp pyramids at the end; it ts three 
quarters of an inch long, and a quarter and a half in 
diameter, and’ is found fingle, though fometimes it is 


met with among the ftrata of flones. It is very hard, 


ftrikes fire with fteel, and calcines to the whitenefs of 
fnow. 

Dull CRYSTAL with large pyramids, and an ex- 
treamly fhort depreffled column, is of a very foul 
opaque fort, and of ®coarfe texture, with a continual 
cloud throughout its whole fubftance. It almoit en- 
tirely confifts of pyramids without a column, and is 
found detached from all othér bodies, but commonly 
in confiderable numbers. It is not fo hard as com- 
mon Cryttal, but will ftrike fire with fteel, tho’ not 
eafily ; and is. very white when calcined. Itis feldom 
or never found in Ezgland. “ ag! 

. Small, Bright, Blackith CRYSTAL with regular 
pyramids, is extreamly clear, and regularly: formed ; 
it is of various fizes, the largeft among them not ex- 
ceeding a fixth of an inch in length, but many are 


extremely fmall. .It is very hard, and is calcined | 


with difficulty. It is found inGermany ia the cavities 
of a black fifile ftone. ys 


White CRYSTAL, confifting only of ‘two pyra-" 


mids, .which are fhort, and joined bafe.to bafe, it is 
generally very pure, and is alweys found independent 
of all other bodies. It is. not perfe&tly colourlefs, it 
being a little whitith ; but it ftrikes fire with fteel very 
freely, and calcines very flowly. . 

Brown CRYSTAL, confifting of two long pyra- 
mids, without a column, is perfectly pure, and régu- 
larly formed, and is of different fizes, from the py 
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of an inch to three inches in length, and one third of 
its length in diameter. It is feldom found fingle, 
many of them being ufually joined together in an ir- 
regular manner ; and when not joined they are always 
pretty numerous. It is of a very fine water, and ex- 
treamly hard, ftriking fire with feel, and calcining 
flowly to a perfect whitenefs. It is found in Scotland 
on the fides of hills, and fometimes on the banks of 
_ rivers. 
Crooked or Slanting CRYSTAL, confifting of two 
pyramids, without a column, is perfe&ily pure and 
_tranfparent, and confifts of an oblique, or flanting 
double pointed body, befides the pyramids being’ ir- 
regular. It is from a quarter of aninch to two inches ~ 
Tong, and about three fourths of its length in diame- 
ter. The furfaces of the planes are all perfealy 
fmooth ; and it is found fingle, is of a very fine water, 
and is extreamly hard, ftriking fire readily with fteci. 
J« is found in the Eaf and I¥’e/?-Indies, andis common 
in New-Spain, where it is highly valued. 

Bright Blackifh CRYSTAL, confiftine of two very 
fhort. pyramids, without a column, isa very fine fort, 
and appears as bright as any ftone of this kind.. The 
two pyramids join evenly bafe to bafe, though fome- 
times one is a little larger than the other. It is coms 
monly found in lumps, confifting of feveral of thefe 
Cryftals pretty clofe together; however, at other 
times they are loofe and independent of each other. 
it has a fine, blackith hue, and is very bright, 
with a fine water. It is extreamly hard, itrikes fire 
with fteel; and after a long calcination becomes white.: 
It is found in /taly, Germany and France. — , 

CRYSTAL confifting of two pyramids only, with 
eight fides each ; that is, having fixteen planes in all,. 
and of a brownifh colour, is of a very uncommon kind$ 
it is fine and clear, though often {potted with large. 
blotches of black. ‘The pyramids are much of the fame 
length, and the planes are extreamly {mooth; fome- 
_ umes a hundred, or upwards, are found together, but. 
detached from each other. It, is confiderably hard, 
-ttrikes fire with feel, and calcines: to a pure white. 
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itis found in Firginia, on the fides of hills, among a 


fort of iron ore. 


-CRYSTAL without colour, confifting of two long- } 


ith pyramids, with eight fides each, is a very pure 
fort, and very fine and clear; it is ufually near aninch 
long, anda third of an inch in diameter, with the 
planes entirely fmooth polifhed and even. It is ufually 
found fingle, is very tranfparent, and of a very fine 
water, as well as extreamly hard. It is very fcarce, 
and, as yet, has been found no where elfe but at Ga/- 
Fear in Saxony. | Sas 
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PRIG CRYSTAL is whitifh and tranfparent, 

and has only one pyramid with fix angles, be- 
fides the column; it is an exceeding common fort, 
and is very regularly formed, though it is fubject to 
variety of blemifhes. The column is always long and 
flender, and fixed at one end to fome folid Foffil ; and 
confequently the hexangular pyramid muft be at the 
other end. ‘The length is from a tenth of an 
inch to ten inches and Jonger; the planes are irregu- 
lar as to length and breadth, and they differ fo much 
from each other, that fcarce any two of thefe Cryftals 
are found exaétly alike. They are, almoft always, 
found in clufters, are very hard, ftrike fire with fteel, 
and calcine, after fome time, toa pure white. 

- Bright imperfe@ CRYSTAL, without a tinge of 
any colour, is, by many, confounded with the for 
mer; but it is different from it, and is often fold by 
dealers for a white fapphire, becaufe it is fomewhat 
like it; it is perfe€tly clear, and generally pretty re- 
gular, and has along flender column with fix angles, 
terminated by a pretty long hexangular pyramid; it 
is from one tenth of an inch to three or four inches 
long; but itis moft commonly about an inch and a 


half. It is not found in fuch large clufters as the for- 
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mer, but is extreamly hard, ftrikes fire with fteel, and 
calcines very flowly to a pure white. It is found in 
the Ea/? and We/?-Indies, as well as in Germany ; fome- 
times it is fo tinged as to imitate gems, and may be 
readily miftaken for them. 

Dull Whitihh imperfet’ CRYSTAL, with a very 
fhort pyramid, is remarkably coarfe and impure, not 
with havinga film or cloud, but by being whitith 
throughout its whole fubftance ; it confifts of the fame 
planes as the former, and is ufually long in proportion 
_ to its thicknefsin the column ; but the pyramid is al- 
waysfhort ; andit is met with from a quarter of an _ 
inch to four inches long. It is generally found in 
large clufters ; but it is not fo hard as moft of the reft ; 
for it will not readily ftrike fire with fteel, and yet it © 
calcines flowly to a pure white. It is found in mot 
parts of Ewrope, and particularly in Cornmwal, | 

Bright Brown imperfe& CRYSTAL, with a long 
pyramid, is generally known by the name of brown 
Cryftal, and has a very fine clear texture. The form 
is generally regular, it having alone and pretty thick 
column, and is found from the fize of an inch to 
an inch and a half in length, though fome have 
been met with ten inches long. There are fel- 
dom found many of them together, though fometimes 
clufters have been met with; it is extreamly hard, 
ftrikes fire with fteel, and calcines, at length, to 2 
pure white. It is found in the Aaf and Wef-Indies, 
as alfoin Silefaand Bohemia, as well as in the iflands 
of Scotland. b 

Dull Brown imperfe& CRYSTAL, with a fhort 
pyramid, is fometimes miftaken for the former, though 
it is not near fo good, it having a dull and dead afpea. 
The column is regular, but always flender in propor- 
tion to its length, and is from half an inch to fourteen 
incheslong. The planes are the fame as in'the former, 
but the pyramid is always fhort ; it is commonly found 
in clufters, but the columns do not adhere to each 
“other, as the former; and its brown colour is of va- 
rious degrees, for fome are pale, and others almof 
black ; it is tolerably hard, ftrikes fire with flee!, but 
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_ will not readily calcine. It is very common in Ger 
many, and is found in the cliffs of rocks. 

Bright Brown imperfe@& CRYSTAL, with a fhort 
pyramid, is often tinged with various colours, but 
_ moft frequently a pale yellow, and then it is fold for 
a Saxon topaz; it is extreamly pure, and of a bright 
fine texture, though often covered with a rough coat. 
The column is long and flender, with a fhort hexan- 
gular pyramid ; and it is generally met with about 
two inches long, and not quite half an inch in dia- 
meter, but the planes are irrecular ; it is commonly 
found fingle, though fometimes in large clufters, and 
is extreamly hard; it ftrikes fire with fteel, and, af- 
_ ter a confiderable time, calcines to a pure white. 


It is found in the great mine at Go/laer in Saxony ; as 


alfo in Virginia. 
Bright Brown imperfet’ CRYSTAL, with a very 
long irregular pyramid. This is called the Beryl by 
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fome jewellers, and it has the greateft luftre.of allthe 


brown Cryftals; but it is not very large, being only 
from half an inch to four inches long, and has a thin- 
ner column than others of the fame length. The 
planes are the fame in number as in others; it is very 
hard, ftrikes fire readily with fteel, and calcines very 
flowly. Itis found in Jta/y and Germany; and is com- 
monly called by the jewellers, the Beryl Cryftal. - 

Whitifh imperfe@’ CRYSTAL, with*a very long 
pyramid, is, by fome authors, called the Jr/s or Rain- 
bow Cryftal ; it is remarkable for refle€ting different 
colours, whence it has its name, and Beet particularly 
affirms, that all the colours of the rainbow may be 
feen in it. Itis not very pure, for fometimes there 
-are large white flaky blemifhes, but the form is per- 
feét and regular; it is ufually long and flender, and 
is found from one inch to eight inches long ; how- 
ever, it is moft commonly about three inches. It is 
often met with in clufters of forty or fifty together ; 
but the columns fingly touch each other ; it is pretty 
heavy, ftrikes fire with fteel, and in the fire readily 
calcines and turns white. 
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. Bright Yellow imperfe& CRYSTAL, with a fhort 
pyramid, called Citrino by the jewellers. Boer affirms, 
_ that when this fort of Cryftal is yellowifh, it is called 
Citrino by the Italians and French, and is more valued 
than the common Cry‘ftal; it is very clear, pure, and 
of a fine texture, it being generally free from ble- 
mifhes, and is from one to five inches in length; but 

commonly much thinner at the top than near the root. 

Tt is moftly found finele, and is of a very’ beautiful yel- 
low ; it isnot extreamly hard, but it will ftrike fire 
readily with fteel, and calcines flowly to a whitenefs | 
in the fire. It is found in Bohemia and the We/t- 
‘Judies, and is made ufe of for ftones to fet in rings. 

Imperfect’ CRYSTAL, witha fhort pyramid and a 
thick reddifh cruft. This may be always known by 
its coat; and yet within it is perfettly fine and with- 
out colour, being very feldom fubjeét to blemithes. 
But notwithftanding its cruft it is always perfectly 
formed, and is pretty thick at the bafe, gradually ta- 
pering towards the top. It is from two inches to fix 
or eight long; but the moft common fize is between 
two and three inches, the pyramtd is always com- 
pofed of irregular planes, and is fhort in proportion 
‘to the length of the column; but thofe of the column 
are pretty exact with regard to their breadths; it is 
feldom found fingle, for there are generally two, four 
_ or more columns which grow ina clutter together, 
and fometimes adhere very flightly. It is very hard, 
and will not readily calcine in the fire, but at length 
it becomes of a pure white. 

Short, Bright imperfe&’ CRYSTAL, without any 
colour, may be diftinguifhed from all others, by be- 
ing very short in proportion to its thicknefs ; itis al- 
moft always extreamly pure and without blemish, 
and its figure has little variation. It is always fixed 
to fome body or other, and is found of various fizes, 
from half an inch to three inches long, and the dia- 
meter is commonly .two thirds of the length. A 
clufer of eight.or ten of thefe is generally found 
together, but the columns feldom ah and never ad- 
here. It is remarkably hard, and will admit of a fine 
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polifh. It is found in Neaw-Spain, and other parts of — 
America. Pita at VE | 

Short, Dull, Dufky, Brown, imperfe& CRYSTAL, 
is as fhort as the former ; but then its pyramid is fhort 
in proportion ; its texture is very coarfe and impure, 
and yet its figure is always regular and conftant ; it is. 
ufuaily an inch and a half long, and about two thirds 
of its length in diameter. The pyramidal planes are 
all fhort and broad ; but two of them are broader and 
Jonger than the reft, and the planes of the columns. 
are much the fame ; it has a very little root, by which 
it adheres to other bodies, and is not hard as moft 
other Cryftals. Itcalcines pretty flowly to a fort of 
a pale fiefh colour. It is common in Germany and has. 
been found in York fire. ! 

Whitith imperfet CRYSTAL, with a fhort pyra- 
mid, confifting of five fides, with a column that has 
the fame number; it is an irregular formed body of 
a certain and determinate figure, with a pretty fine. 
pure texture, though it is fubject to flaws, clouds, 
and. white opaque flakes, which give the colour of the 
rainbow by reflexion. The pyramid is very broad 
and fhort, and it is generally very fmall, though itis — 
fometimes found two inches inlength. The planes of 
the pyramids are perfetly fmooth and gloffy, but thofe. 
of the columns are very faintly marked with tranfverfe. 
freaks. ‘The root by which it adheres to the ftone is. 
white and opaque, and it is commonly found in pretty 
large clufters. tis met with in Germany. 

Bright imperfe& CRYSTAL with a large pyramid, 
confifting of five fides as well as the column, is of a 
very pure fort, and extreamly fine; and there is little 
or no variation in its fhape. The moft common fize 
is about three quarters of an inch in length, and three 
of the planes in each part are broader than the other 
two. It is perfectly colourlefs, hasa fine deep water, 
and is very hard. The larger fingle fpecimens are 
brought from Germany, though it is found in the lead 
mines on Mendigp hills, and the tin mines of Corn- 
qual, } 
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Brown imperfet CRYSTAL, with a rough coat» 
and five planes on the pyramid, as well as on the co- 
lumn. ‘The coat is coarfe and opaque, but the infide 
is never fubje& to any foulnefs. The column is thick 
and fhort, and the pyramid pretty long and flender ; 
the moft common fize is three inches long, and near 
an inch and a half in diameter, and there are two 
broad planes on the pyramid as well as on thecolumn. 
The root ‘is very fmall and inconfiderable ;. and it. is 
ufually found fingle, of a very beautiful brown, and 
extreamly tranfparent; and of a fine: deep water. It 
is*extreamly hard, and calcines very flowly to a pure 
white. Itis found in the Eaf-Indies, and is in high 
efteem among the jewellers, it being the fineit of all 
brown Cryftals. poet k 

. Brownifh-white imperfe&Q CRYSTAL, gwith a long 
pyramid, has twenty-four planes; that is, twelve on 
the pyramid and twelve on the column. The texture 
is pretty fine, pure and clear, though fometimes fub- 
ject to foulnefles from flakes.. It hasaregular, pretty 
long and flender column, and is about three inches 
long, and little-more than half an inch thick. The 
planes are all irregular with regard to breadth, and 
fometimes there is a part of them wanting. ‘The root 
of this kind is long, large and whitifh, and is ufually 
found fingle. It is very hard, and calcines flowly in- 
to a perfect whitenefs. It’ is found in the moun-. 
tains of Silefa and Bohemia, as well as on the fhores of 
rivers, and is in high efteem. t “ 

Yellowifh-Brown imperfet CRYSTAL, with a 
fhort pyramid, having twelve planes on the pyramid, | 
and as many onthecolumn. It is of a pure, perfeét-. 
ly fine fort, and is feldom fubje& to blemithes, though 
there are fometimes found very fmall flakes of a 
whiter fubftance. The column is long and flender, 
and the ufual fize is about an inch in length. The 
planes are very irregular, with regard to breadth, and 
the pyramidal planes differ greatly in length as well 
asin breadth. Itisextreamly hard, and will calcine 
atlength toa pure white. Itis ufually brought over 
with the Saxon topazes. 
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Clear Colourlefs imperfe&t CRYSTAL, with a very 
fhort pyramid, and twelve planes on the pyramids, as 
well as on the column. ‘This jis extreamly clear, 
pure, and of a very fine texture, without the leaft {pot 
or blemifh. It is from one to two inches long, and 
fome of the planes are broader than the reft. 'The fur- 
faces of thofe on the pyramid are perfectly fmooth, and 
thofe on the columns have deep ridges. It is com- 
monly found fingle, is perfe€tly tranfparent, and has 
a fine bright water. It is remarkably hard, and is 
found in the Baft-Indies. , . 
Colourlefs, very Bright, imperfe& CRYSTAL, 

with a pretty long pyramid, which has twelve planes, 
and the column as many. It is generally found im 

cluftérs, and is a pure, elegant, regularly formed 
Cryflal, thengh generally very fmall, it being not 
above an eighth part of an inch in length, though it 

has been found half an inch long or upwards, The 
- planes feem to be nearly allof a breadth, and of the 
fame length, and the top of the pyramid ttands over 
the centre of the column; the planes of the pyramid 
are always {mooth, havinga high natural polifh, and 
a fine lively dark water. It is extreamly hard, and is. 
found in all parts of this kingdom, fometimes fur- 
rounding a fingle or double round ball, and at other 
times in the cracks, cavities, and clefts-of flints, and 
other ftones. 

Dull Whitith imperfe& CRYSTAL, with twelve 
planes on the pyramid, and as many on the bafe,, re- 
fembles the former in fhape, only the pyramids are 
much fhorter and more blunt, fo that they are not eafily 
difcernable. Some of thefe are fine, others opaque and 
very coarfe, and are always very fhort ; and the com- 
mon fort is not above one tenth of an inch in length, 
though it has been feen near an inch. ‘The root is 
not eafy to be feen, and the Cryftal itfelf is feldom 
free from mixture, it being fometimes of a faint red, 
or dufky yellow, and fometimes of other colours. 
When pure it has a pretty good juftre, and is mode- 
rately hard. It 1s found in various places, in confi- 
derable clufters, though it is in the perpendicular 

clefts 
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clefts of ftone in the mines of Cornwall, and on Men- — 
dip hills. 

Blackith imperfect CRYSTAL, with very ~ fhort 
pyramids, with twelve planes thereon, and as many 
on the bafe, is thought to be the hardeft and brighteit 
of all theclafs.. The column is fomewhat longer and 
the pyramid fhorter than in others of this kind. It 1s 
fo extreamly fmall as fometimes not to be difcovered, 
unlefs by its glittering, though there are fome the 
tenth part of an inch in length, and a few the third 
of an inch. It is fhaped like the former, and has na- 
turally a very fine polifh. It is extreamly hard, and 
is found in great plenty in the foreft of Deaz in Glou- 
cefterfbire. ; 

Imperfe@’ CRYSTAL, with a blunt pyramid, and 
a very fhort column, each of which has twelve planes. 
It is pretty pure and clean, though fometimes fubject 
to fpots and white opaque flakes. ‘The pyramid is 
blunt, broad, and fixed to a broad fhort column, that 
fometimes feems to the naked eye to be wanting. It 
is extreamly fmall, the ufual fize being not above 
the twelfth of an inch in length, and nearly of the 
fame diameter. There are various fizes in the fame 
mafs, there being fimall ones’ between the larger ; 
but the furfaces are very fmooth and pretty glofly.” 
It is found together in large quantities, and is fome- 
times tinged with red or yellow. It is confiderably 
hard and heavy, and found in Corazwall, York/hire, 
and other counties of Exgland. ; 

Imperfe& CRYSTAL, with a very long and nar- 
row pyramid, which has twelve planes, as well as the 
column. It is generally foul, though there are fome 
that have a very fine water. It is ufually about a 
quarter of an inch long, though fometimes it is half 
aninch. The furfaces of the pyramidal planes are 
very fmooth and even, and generally very bright ; 
but thefe of the columns are faintly ridged or ftreaked 
a-crofs. Itis pretty hard, and is very commmon in 
Germany, as well as in many parts of Exgland, particu- 
‘larly near King’s-Wefton in Glocefterfbire. 'T-ney are fome- 
times of various colours, but chiedy yel-ow and purple. 
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Bright, Colourlefs imperfe&’ CRYSTAL, with ex- 
treamly thin crufts, and in the fhape of a perfett cube. 
The planes are all very bright and gloffy, and it is of 
_various fizes, from one tenth ofan inch to three quar- 
ters in diameter, of which the larger are generally found 
fingle, and the fmaller in clufters. It is pretty foft, 
and is found about lead mines, efpecially in Yordbire. ~ 
They are iometimes red, green, and yellow ; and if 
they were not fo foft, might properly be called gems... 

Dull Whitith imperfect CRYSTAL, with a thicker 
cruft, is, in fhape, like the former, but much more 
coarfe, and is very fubje€t to flaws and blemifhes. 
The fize is from a quarter of an inch to two inches in 
diameter, and is fometimes found fingle, but more 
commonly in maffes. It is fometimes green, fome- 
times blue, and at other times purple, but moft ¢om- 
monly of a pale yellow; and though it is extreamly 
heavy, it is much fofter than other Cryflal. It is fgund 
about lead mines. : ‘. 

_ Dull Blueith-White imperfe& CRYSTAL, with 
a very thick cruft, is of a very foul, coarfe, impure 
texture ; butitis always in the exaét fhape of a cube, 
when found fingle. It is fometimes found in maffes. 
two feet in diameter, and then the Cryftals are irregu- 
lar ;_ the furfaces alfo are very uneven, and it is of 
a dull, obfcure, dufky look, being but little tranfpa- 
rent. It is pretty hard, and is found in £xgland, 
where there are lead mines, adhering to various 
ftones. ; 3 | 

Whitifh Tranfparent imperfe&t CRYSTAL, is 
fomewhat like the common Cryftal, and, at firft fight, 
feems to have the fame number of planes. It is pretty 
fine and pure, andis of a perfect regular form, being 
in the fhape of a pyramid with four fides, and is 
pretty broad at the bottom. It is generally about-half 
an inch high, and almoft as much in diameter; but 

- there are fome two inches high. However, itis often , 

met with in large clufters, and the largeft fingle Cryf- 
tal is no bigeer than a grainof barley. When it is. 
found fingle it always adheres to fome fofile body 
at the kafe, and is principally met with in Dewen/bire 
and Cornwal, 


Brown 
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Brown imperfect CRYSTAL refembles the for- 
mer, it being always like a fhort low pyramid, very 
broad at the bafe, and without a without a column, 
Tt is ufually about one third of an inch in diameter, 
and not much more in height. It confifts of four 
planes, which are feldom of the fame breadth, but the 
furfaces are very fmooth and gloffly, though not always. 
It is fometimes found fingle though never loofe, and 
moft commonly in Cryftals, adhering to fome other 


- body ; as the bafe and the clufters run into each other. 


/ 


It is very hard, and common in Devonjhire and Corz- 
aval. Itis of various colours, but principally of a 
faint obfcure red. 

Colourleis Tranfparent imperfe&t’ CRYSTAL, con- 
filing of fix planes, and of a rhombodial fhape, is 
perfe&ly pure, fine, clear, and broad in propor- 
tion to its length. It is very fmall, they being 
generally of the fize of a grain of Wheat, and the 
largeft are feldom more than the third of an inch in 
length. They are but thin in proportion to the fize, 
and fometimes all the planes are perfectly fmooth, and 


- fometimes with ridges, appearing flreaked near the 


extremities. It is fometimes found fingle and loofe, 

and at other times in clufters that hurt each other. 

It is exremely heavy, very hard, and is found in pretty 

large quantities among the iron ores of the foreft of 
can. 


Dull, Thick, Brown, imperfe& Rhomboidal CRYS- | 


- TAL is not very pure, and is pretty broad in pro- > 


portion to its length. It is commonly about @ quar- 
ter of an inch long, an eighth of an inch broad, 
and about a fixth in thicknefs. It confifts of fix 
planes that generally appear fmooth, and is fometimes 
found fingle and loofe, but more frequently in cluf- 
ters im the iron mines of Gloucefferfbire. It has been met 
with of a duiky yellow and is pretty hard. Itis com- 

mon in the mines of the foreft of Deaa. 
Black, Glofly, Imperfect’ CRYSTAL, of a rhom- 
bodial form, is extremely pure, and of a very regular 
fhape. It isis from a third of an inch. to an inch in 
length, and is bright, fmooth and gloffy. .The lar- 
; ger 
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ger fort is ufually fingle, and the fmall are in larger — 
mafles, of a fine blackifh colour, and calcines to a fine. 
purplifh red. It is met with on the furfaces of the per- 
pendicular cliffs, in the iron mines of Glouceferfpire. 
Very Thick, Dull, Imperfe& CRYSTAL of a rhom- 
boidal form, is extremely coarfe and foul, and fubje@ 
to opaque {pots of .a deep red, with flakes and clouds. 
The common ftandard is about half an inch, and itis 
Jong in proportion to its breadth. The furfaces are 
full of irregular ridges, and the large ones are fome- 
times found fingle and loofe, but more commonly in 
Targe numbers. It is always of a faint, but fome- 
what purplifh red, and is remarkably hard, calcining 
flowly to a deep purple. It is found in the iron 
mines of the foreft of Dean. None of thefe Cryftals 
will ferment with aqua fortis. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of SPARS. Of various Figures and Shapes. 


Gin with a narrow oblong pyramid, is very. 
hke Cryftal with eight fides, and is of a pure. 
fine texture, it being the moft perfe& of all the whole . 
clafs, having a column with fix angles with a pyra- 
mid, confifting of the fame number. ‘The column is: 
pretty long, but not thick, and the pyramids are re- 
markably flender and pointed. The common fize is the 
twelfth of an inch long, though fome have been feen 
of three quarters of an inch. The larger fpecimens 
are commonly found loofe; but they are moft com- 
monly among the coarfer ftrata of ftones. It is fome- 
times tinged with a faint purple colour. It will not 
{trike fire with fteel, but it will diffolve in aqua for- 
tis, and will calcine eafily ina moderate fire.. It is 
found in the mountains of Germany, and in North 
Wales. 

SPAR, with very fhort pyramids and a long co- 
lumn, is perfectly pure and a regularly formed’ body, 
confilting of a pretty long and thick hexangular co- 


lumn, 
\ 
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fumn, terminated by a very fhort pyramid with the 
fame number of fides. It is commonly about an inch 
long, and the third of an inch in diameter. It will 
not {trike fire with fteel, but will ferment with aqua 
fortis, as will indeed every kind of Spar, and there- 
fore this needs not be repeated. It is found in Saxony, 
and fometimes in Harrz foreft. re : 

SPAR, with fhort pyramids, and a very fhort co- 
luma, may eafily be diftinguifhed from others by its 
fhape, and is of a pretty pure and fine texture, but 
not fo clear as the former. It is generally found in 
cluiters of eight, ten, and twelve together, and has 
adufky hue, with very little tranfparency._ | 

SPAR, with very fhort and broad pyramids, is ex- 
tfemely pure, and of a perfect fine texture, having a 
pretty long and thick column, with a depreifed py- 
ramid at each end, each of which has five fides. It 
is fometimes met with an inch long, but the com- 
moneft fort is exceeding fmall, and is lodged in the 
ftrata of clay. It is found in Derby/bire, Yorkfire, 
and Cornwal. | 

SPAR, with long pyramids and a long column, 
which confift each of three fides. It is pretty pure, 
but has a whitith caft and a dullifh look. It is com- 
monly about an inch in length, and half an inch in 
diameter. It is confiderably heavy, but very fof. and 
eafily fcratched. It is found in Germany, and fome- 
times in Cornzval and Devon/bire. 

SPAR, with very long pyramids and a fhort co- 
lumn, is coarfe and impure, and is ufually very fmall, 
though fometimes a quarter of an inch long. The 
columns and pyramids have each three fides. It is 


_ found in the iron mines of the foreft of Dean. 


Slender SPAR, with very fhort pyramids, confift- 
ing of three fides as well as the column. It is géne- 
vally pretty pure, and of a fine texture, though fome- 
times fubje& to blemifhes. The common fize is' three 
quarters of an inch in length, and is of a blucith 
white, but fometimes approaching toa lead colour, 
or a yellowifh brown. It is very foft, and is found 
in England, Ireland, and Germany. 

SPAR © 
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SPAR with flat pyramids and column, confifting 
of three fides each, is coarfe and foul, though the fi- 
gure is regular, and is of a pale brown colour, and 
not very tranfparent, It is always found fingle and 
- loofe, and is very common in Saxony. a 

SPAR confifting of two long pyramids without a 
column, each having eight fides. It is very pure and 
fine, and commonly about three quarters of, an inch 
long. It is very tranfparent, though it is ee 
of a whitifh colour, and is found in Hartz foreft in 
Germany. 

SPAR with fhort and fharp pointed pyramids, each 
confifting of eight fides and without a column. This 
is very pure, and is remarkable for its fhort points 
and broad bafis, and is often found half an inch thick, 
but never longer than two thirds of its thicknefs. It 
1s found in Hartz forett. ; 

SPAR with fhort blunt pyramids without a column, 
and confifting of eight fides each, isemuch coarfer 
than the former, and the pyramids are very broad at 
the bafe, as well as extremely fhort and blunt at the 
-points. It is found from the fize of a pea to half an 
ich in diameter, and is commonly of a dead whitifh 
hue, with very little brightnefs. 

SPAR with long narrow fharp pointed pyramids, 
confifting of fix fides each, and without a column, is 
generally fine, clear and pure, though fometimes 
cloudy. -It is often an inch in length, but not a third 
of an inch in diameter, and is very foft. It is found 
in the mines of Mezdzp hills. 2 | 

SPAR with long broad obtufe pyramids, confifting 
of five fides each without a column, is fometimes of a 
pretty pure and clear texture, but oftner dufky and 
coarfe ; itis found from the length of a barley corn 
to an inch and a half in length, and not half fo thick. 
It is very foft, and is found in the mines of Hartz 
foretft. . 

SPAR with long and pointed pyramids, confifting 

of three fides and without a column. ‘The pyramids 
_ are extremely long and narrow, but the texture is im- 
pure; the furfacesare fmooth, and of a pale whitifl: 
. brown 
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brown colour, with very little tranfparency. It is very 
foft, and found in the mines of Corzawal. 

SPAR with long broad pyramids confifting of three 
fides each, and without a column, is coarfe and une- 
qual in its texture, and is of various fizes, from an 
eight part of an inch to two inches long ; it is whitith, 
greyifh, yellowith, or reddifh, but moft commonly 
of a pale brown. It is found in Germany. 

SPAR with fhort broad pyramids confifting of three 
fides each, and without a column, is very pure, fine, _ 
and clear, and is very fhort in proportion to its thick-, 
nefs. It is from half an inch to an inch and a half 
long, with very fmooth gloffy planes. Itis pretty 
tran{parent, and brighter than moft other Spars as 
well as harder, though it will not ftrike fire with fteel. 
- It is found in Hartz foreft. . 

Extremely Broad SPAR with depreffed pyramids. 
confifting of three fides each, and without a column. 
It is not very clear, though not coarfe, and thofe of 
three quarters of an inch broad are not a quarter of an 
- inchlong. Itis very foft, and is found in: Germany. 

SPAR with fhort fharp pointed pyramids confifting 
of three fides each, and without a column, is fome- 
times of a fine clear texture, but frequently full of 
{pots and blemifhes. It is fometimes, though feldom, - 
an inch in length, and the planes are even, {mooth, 
and polifhed, though not very bright, and common- 
ly of a pale yellow, but fometimes of a deadifh 
white, or of a pale brown. It is very foft, and is 
found in Hartz forett. | 

Slender SPAR with a long pyramid confifting of fix 
fides, has often been miftaken fora Cryftal, it having 
along flender hexangular column. ‘The texture is 
extremely fine, though it is fometimes fubje&t to flaky 
flaws, and is commonly two inches long, and a third 
of aninchin diameter. It is not fo bright as Cryftal, 
- and is fometimes of other colours, which are very 

lively and, beautiful like gems, but it is foft, and found 
in Mendip hills. 

SPAR with a long irregular pyramid confifting of 
fix fides as well as the column. It is feldom very 
fine, though it keeps regularly to its fhape, wre: 

plane 


~ 
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planes are a little glofly. It is of a dufky white, 
_ very foft, and is found in the mines of Cornawal and 
Dewonfbire. e's 

- SPAR with a very fhort pyramid confifting of fix 
fides as well as the column, is generally very pure and 
clear, though fometimes blemifhed, and the common 
fize is aboutan inch and ahalf. Itis naturally of a 
greyifh white, very tranfparent, and pretty bright; 
however, it is fometimes tinged with other coloars. 
It is very foft, and found in the mines of Derdy- 
foire. 

SPAR with a very long pyramid confifting of five 
fides as well as the column. It always adheres. to 
fome folid body, and is of a clear fine texture. It is 
feldom more than a quarter of an inch thick, and the 
- third part of its length high. It appears very fmooth 
_ and glofiy, and looks like Cryital, though it is fome- 
times tinged with other colours. Itis pretty hard, 
and is found in Mendip hills. | 

SPAR with a thick column, anda very fhort and 
large pyramid, confifting of five fides, as well as the co- 
lumn ; it is very coarfe and foul, and feldom above 
an inch and a half long, and then the column is an 
inch thick. The planes are pretty {mooth, though it 
1s very foft ; it is foundin Hartz foreft. r 

SPAR with.a broad deprefied pyramid, is ufually 
very fine and clear, though not always; for itis fome-_ 
times variegated with {mall fpecks of yellow, green, 
and other colours; it has a fhort column with fix 
fides, and the pyramid is terminated with as many. 
‘There are ridges on the planes of the column that 
hang over each other like the tiles of a houfe; when 
pure, it is entirely without colour, is pretty hard, and 
is met with in Hartz forett. 

Slender SPAR with a long blunt pyramid with 
three fides, and the column has the fame. This is ~ 
very common, it has a coarfe impure texture, and is 
of an opaque dufky colour; but fometimes it is tinged 
with other colours, as white, yellow, reddifh, blueifh- 
grey, or pale-brown; it is likewife frequently tinged 
with the colours of gems, andis fometimes not above 
the fixth part of an inch, and at others two inches long. 
. It 
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Ft is found in prodigious clufters. Whatever its colour 
is, it may be eafily known by its fhape; it is pretty 
hard, and is found in moft parts of the world. 

Short SPAR with pointed pyramids having three 
fides, and a column with the fame, is found from 
the twelfth part of an inch to two inches long, and 
ts commonly whitifh ; but when pure, it is entirely 
: colourlefs, tranfparent and bright; itis very foft, and 
found in many parts of England. 

Thick SPAR with a long pyramid having three 
fides, and a column of the fame. This is fometimes 
fine, and fometimes blemifhed with reddish clouds ; 
it is of various fizes, but commonly half an inch 
in length, of which the pyramid is one half; it. is 
pretty hard, and is found in the clefts of ftones in 
Northamptonfpire. 

SPAR with a very fhort column having three fides, 
and along blunt pyramid with the fame. This is com- 
monly, coarfe, impure and dufky, with very little 
eg anit and lefs tranfparence. His very foft, and 
is found in Derdy/bire and Somer/fet/hire. 

SPAR without a column, being only a pyramid with 
fix fides that adheres to fome folid body, has the 
appearance of Cryftal, and is fhort and blunt with 
fmooth planes. It is pretty hard, and is hitherto 
found only in Saxony. 

SPAR without a column, being only a pyramid 
with fix fides and a narrow bafe, by which it adheres 
to fome folid body, is fometimes pretty pure, and - 
fometimes foul and coarfe ; fome are no longer than @ 
barley corn, and others near an inch inlength. Itis | 
confiderably hard, and is found in Hartz forett. 

SPAR without a column, being only a pyramid ha- 
ving fix fides, and fixed to-fome folid body, is often 
foul and coarfe, and tinged with different colours. It 
is found fiom an eighth ‘of an inch to half an inch in 
length, and is very bright, though but little tranfpa- 
rent, and is found in Northamptonfbire. 

Long SPAR, which is only a pyramid with. three 
fides and a narrow bafe, is of a very coarfe  tex- 
ture, and often ftained with different colours; but is 
moft commonly of a dufky brown, and is found from 
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the tenth partofaninch toaninchin length. It is 
pretty hard, and is found in Germany. 

Hard tranfparent SPAR of the shape of a parallel- 
epipid, commonly called Jceland Cryftal, is ex- 
tremely pure, clear and fine, and is found of various - 
fizes from a quarter of an inch to three inches in dia- 
meter ; but its ufual fize is two inches anda half. It 


feems to'be fmooth and even at firft fight, though if 


nicely examined ridges will be found upon it ; it is al- 
moft as tranfparent as fine Cryftal, but is very foft, 
and generally found fingle. It is found in Iceland, as 
alfo in Germany and France; it confifis of plates laid 
one upen another, and will cleave in the manner of 
Talc; and when it is reduced to powder it fill retains 
its rhomboidal figure which may be difcovered by a 
microfcope. It has this fingular property, that all 
objeéts appear double through it, which is owing to 

the double refraction of the rays of light. . 

Dull, Soft, Whitith SPAR in the thape.of a parallel- 
epipid, is fomewhat like the former, and has the fame 
double refraction ; yet is not fo pure or bright; it is 
commonly about an inch and a half in length, and an 
inch and one third in breadth, and is mach fofter 
than the former kind. It is found in France, Germany. 
and Exgland. 

Soft, Whitifh, very Bright SPAR in the fhape of 
a parallelepipid, is not fo tranfparent as the former, 
though itis like it in fhape; but the texture is very 
impure; it is commonly about an inch long, three 
quarters of an inch broad, and half an inch thick; and 
is fometimes of all the colours of gems, and {plits 
like ‘Talc. It is found in the lead mines of Yoré- 

27e. 

Dull, Hard, Pale-Brown SPAR in the fhape of a 
parellelepipid, is very coarfe and foul, and is of the 
fame form with the preceeding ; it is found from the 
fize of a large pin’s head to that of an inch in length, 
and coniifts of parallel plates, Baas it does not f{plit 
even. It is the hardeft of all of this kind, and is found 
in the lead mines of Yoré/hire. | 

White, Bright, Shattery SPAR, is of no determi- 
nate fhape, though its texture is pretty pure and. 
, equal ; 
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equal; it is of various fizes, from an inch to ten or more 
in diameter ; it confifts of fakes running both ways, 
and is fometimes tinged with different colours, as 
blue, green, red, or faint purple ; but it is moft com- 
monly of a fine deep brown, and is found in the lead 
mines of Derbyfire and York/bire, and more particu- 
larly in Wales. 
_ Milk-White Opaque Shattery SPAR, has a pretty 
fine and perfeétly equal texture ; but has no deter- 
minate fhape, and is found from an inch to a foot in 
diameter, with a rough irregular ragged furface ; it 
is fometimes a little brownifh, and fometimes inclining 
to a dufky red, and is pretty hard. It is found in 
Fraxce and Germany, and in’ fome of the cliffs of the 
Welch coats, as well asin York/bire and Scotland. | 
Hard, Dull, Snow-White SPAR, is of a coarfe, 
_ Impure, unequal texture, but has no regular form, and 
the furface is always rough and irregular. ”Tis from 
one twentieth of an inch to half an inch in diameter, 
and is confiderably hard. It is found in Derdy/ire, 
Yorkfbire and Cumberland. | 
Hard, Grey, Tranfparent SPAR, is of a pure equal 
texture, and has the appearance of Cryftal, though it 
is fometimes tinged with the colour of gemss It has. 
ufwally the figure of common flints with very uneven. 
furfaces ; and the fize is from two inches to fix or eight 
in diameter; it is frequently tinged with green and 
fometimes with yellow. Itis pretty hard, and is found 
in- the lead mines of Scotland, and in otuer places. 
Tranfparent, Colourlefs, Shattery SPAR, is nearly 
like Cryftal, and is of a pure, fine, regular texture ; . 
but it has no. determinate figure, being found of va- 
rious fhapes and fizes, that is, from half an inch to 
five inches in diameter; it is dark on the outfide, but 
when broken, extremely bright and gloffy, and with a 
fmall biow it will fall into many rhomboidal thick 
mafies. It is not very hard, and is found in Hartz foret.. 
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CHAP. XV. | 

Of Cruftated SP ARS debafed aith Earth. 


A R°D, Semi-Tranfparent, Yellowifh-Brown 
SPAR, has an equal regular texture, though not 
very fine, and the earth is regularly diffufed through- 
out. It alwaysconforms to the fhape of the fubitance 
to which it is joined, and confifts of a thin cruit ex- 
tended over flat, round, and irregular furfaces. It 1s 
from the twentieth part, ‘to the third part of an inch 
thick, and is frem a few inches, to many feet in breadth. 
0 is very foft, and is found in many parts of Exg- 

and. . 
Brittle, Tranfparent, Whitifh SPAR, is of a pretty 
pure fine texture, tho’ fometimes tranfverfely ftreaked 
with earth, rendering it red, yellow, brown or black ; 
it is always found in the form of a cruft, and the fur- 
faceis fometimes flat for many feet together. It is 
found on the fides of the perpendicular clefts of the 
mines in Germany, and the caverns of Mendip hills. 
Hard, Whitifh-Brown, Dufky SPAR, is foul and 
impure, though of a regular texture: it is extended 
- over various bodies in the form of a cruft, and is from 
an inchand a half broad to five or fix feet. It is pretty 
hard, and is found in Harz foreit, as well as in the 
lead mines on Mendip hills. 
~ Dull, Crumbly, Whitifh SPAR, is very impure, 
opaque, irregular, and of a fomewhat coarfe texture ; 
and is always found in the form of a pretty thick 
cruft. It is fometimes very large, extending often 
three or four feet each way over the even fides of the 
fiffures of the ftrata of ftone. It is often cracked, and 
fometimes broken in feveral pieces, leaving cavities - 
that are ufually ‘filled with a loofe marly earth of dif- 
ferent colours. Sometimes the earth is found in a | 
lump, but oftener in powder, with which the cavities 
are but half filled up; it is of a rough furface, and 
when broken, of an irregular texture. Itis very foft 
and 
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and crumbly, and is found in Mendip hills in Somer- 
Jetfeire, as well as in a large cavern near Wales. | 

Dall Pale-Brown, Brittle, Coarfe SPAR, is the 
moft common of all the cruftaceous Spars, and is very 
coarfe,.impure and earthy, ' being often tinged with 
various colours, by the different earths it 1s blend- 
ed with. .It is of no-certain fize, and it con- 
forms to the fhape of the mafs to which it gives a 
coat. It has a pretty even furface, the wrinkles being 
never deep ; and, when broken, it.is of. an irregular 
texture. It will readily crumble between. the fingers, 
and is found as well on the infide of pipes. for ook 
as in tea kettles. 

Hard Brownifh-White Earthy SPAR, is of a very 
coarfe texture, and refembles.a very loofe ftone.” It 
is found in crufts of large extent, on the roofs and 
fides of {ubterraneous caverns, and fometimes it. be- 
ftows a coat on fticks and ftones. It has-a wrinkled 


‘furface, and has a very loofe texture. . It is: pretty 


hard, ‘though i it will not bear a blew ea thewt crumbl- 
ing to pieces. 

‘Hard Whitith Earthy SPAR, with thin crn, and 
a {mooth furface, is of a dull opaque colour, and of 
afoul, coarfe, impure texture, having the appearance 
of a coarfe ftone, with a large foft grit. Itis found 
on the furfaces of ftones, though itis fometimes full 
of tubercles, being formed into large clufters of great 
roundith balls of various fizes. It 1s pretty hard, and 
is found in Hartz foreft, as well as in fome parts of 
England. — 

Hard Pale-Brown Earthy SPAR, with numerous 
very thin crufts, is the hardef of all of this kind, tho’ 
itis of an impure, coarfe and foul: texture. It is 
found on various bodies, and confequently muft be 
of various fhapes, and: fometimes it will petrify fmall 
fticks and bits of wood. It is ‘remarkably hard, and 
is found in many parts of Exgland. 

White, Light, Brittle,.Earthy SPAR, is the coarf- 
eft of any of this kind, and the whole mafs is light, 
loofe and brittle; for fome of this kind will nor 
bear touching without crumbling to pieces. It has 


very luxuriant efilotcleenene on its furface, and. more 


than 
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than any of thefe bodies. It is met with in various 
places. . z 
Light, Hard, Pale-Brown, Earthy SPAR, with | 
a fmooth furface. It often incrufts round mofs, for 
which reafon fome have taken it for petrified mofs. 
It is of an equal uniform ftructure, but foul, and al- 
ways aflumes the fhape of the body it is formed up- 
on. Itis pretty hard for an earthy Spar, andis found - 
in all parts of the world. - . 
Whitith, Brittle, Cruftaceous Earthy SPAR, with 
arough furface, is of a very coarfe, foul, impure tex- 
ture, and of an earthy colour. It is always of the 
fhape of the thing it incrufts, being fometimes met 
with on fmall ftones, branches of mofs, and the like. 
It is.of a dull whitith colour, without the leaft bright= — 
nefs, and is very foft and brittle. . It is found in the 
fubterraneous caves of various countries. oy 
Brownith-White, Brittle, Earthy SPAR, with a — 
cirty furface, looks like a loofe, crumbly ftone, -: 
and has a very coarfe unequal texture. It is foundon 
mofs, and in the fame places as the former,’ particu- 
larly in /reland, on the borders of fprings, and the 
bottoms of rocks. : 
Greyifh-White, Brittle, Opaque, Earthy SPAR, 
is coarfe and impure, and covers fticks, ftraws, and 
many other bodies in fuch a manner, as there is no’ 
guefling what is contained therein. It has not the 
leaft brightnefs, and it will eafily break between the 
fingers. Itis found in almoft all parts of the world. 
Smooth, Brittle, Whitifh-Brown, Earthy SPAR, is 
very impure, coarfe and foul, having the appearance of 
marly earth. Itis, partly, in the fhape of long cy- 
lindrick pipes, and fome times incrufts vegetable fub- 
flances. The pipes are of various fizes, but feldom 
lefs than the barril of a crow quill, or greater than 
than a man’s finger. The furface is pretty fmooth, 
but not gloffy, and it is remarkably light and brittle. 
It is found in the marl pits of Derby/bire ; and in the 
petrifying {pring in Northamptonfbire. 
Hard, Pale-Brown, Thick, Rough, Earthy SPAR, 
which is the ofteocolla of the fhops, is of a very 
coarfe, foul and impure texture, having the appear- 
| ance 
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ance of hardened marl. It is always found in long, 
thick, irregular, cylindrical pieces, ufually hollow, 
and fometimes filled up with a fofter fubftance. The 
-furface is always rough and deeply wrinkled, being 
without the leaft brigitnefs. It 1s very hard, and is 
. found in many parts of Germany. Ithas formerly been 
much efteemed as a medicine, though it is now out 
of ufe. | 

Whitifh-Grey, Brittle, Earthy SPAR, with a fmooth 
furface, by fome called the Fofle Unicorn, and by 
others Stowe Mari. It is of a ftony fubftance, and in 
colour, fmoothnefs, and form, reprefents the ‘horns,. 
teeth or bones. of animals; but fometimes it is fofter, 
with a hard yellowifh blackifh, or afh coloured cruft, 
while itis foft and brittle in the infide. This has an 
aftringent tafte, and adheres firmly to the tongue. It 
is frequently dug up in pieces refembling bones that 
are petrified ; «among which are the teeth called grin- 
_ ders and incifors, which are extreamly large, to which 
“there is a root plainly connected. - Sometimes - they 
look like .the fragment of bones of the arms and legs ; 
and fometimes they appear like the branches and 
trunks of trees turned into ftone. They are found 
in various parts of Germany, as alfo in a hill near Pa- 
vis, where they appeared to be real bones, cover- 
ed over with a ftony fubftance. It is commend~ 
ed by the Germans for being an aftringent, promoting 
fweat, and for ftopping bleedings and loofeneffes. It 
is given in the epilepfy frem half a {cruple to a 
drachm. 375, as 

Whitifh-Brown, Tuberofe, Unequal SPAR, in the 
fhape of coral, is of a pretty fine texture, and 
contains lefs earth than others of this kind. It is com- 
monly in the fhape of a fmall oblong cylinder with — 
a pretty even furface, though it has often feveral 
branches like the coarfer white foffile corals. It is 
about twoinches and a half long, and the third of 
an inch in diameter; when broken, itis firm, folid 
and compact. It is found lodged in the ftrata of 
yellow clay, and is very common in France and Ger- 
many; itis alfo met with near Lovdon, 


Hard, 
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Hard, White, Oblong, Conical SPAR,. is extream- 
ly pure, and is as cryftaline as any Spar whatever. It. 
has the appearance of an icicle, broad at the bafe, and 
tapering towards the point; and its natural place is 
the arched roof of a fubterraneous cavern. It is found 
from an inch to. fifteen inches in length, and is fome- 
times perfeétly round. ‘Thefe Spars are formed by 
water dropping from the roof of thefe caverns ; and 
confeguently it is often met with in a petrified ftate 
on the ground, formed into various fhapes; we have 
a remarkable inftance of this in Pool’s-Hole in Derby- 
frire, which is counted one of the wonders of the 
Peak. 

White Shattery SPAR in the fhape of a cylinder, is 
alfo found on the floors and fides of caverns, and in 
{trong icicles hanging from the top; it is of various 
fizes from two inches to twenty in length, and feems 
to be very little different from the former, only fome- 
times it is a little yellowifh, and fometimes of a blue- 
ith grey; it is likewife more brittle than the former. 

Yellow Shattery Cryftalline SPAR in the form of 
a cylinder; it is of various fizes, from two to twelve 
inches long, and is in the fame fhape as the former, 
being found hanging from the roofs of mines and fub- 
terranean: caverns. | 

Brownith, Brittle, Earthly SPAR of an oblong fhap 
is not fo much like Cryftal as the former forts, It 
It is always very long and flender, as well as hollow, 
and confifts of very numerous thin crafts. This alfo 
hangs on the roofs of caverns, and terminates in a 
fharp point; it is fometimes, though feldom, two or 
three feet long, and is eafily broken. The furface 
is a little rough. It is alfo met with at the bottoms 
of. the fame caverns. ee 

Snow White, Brittle,,Oblong, Earthly SPAR is, of 
an irregular texture, and it appears every where to 
the naked eye of a {now white colour ; it hangs to the 
roof of the place where it is formed by a fmall baie, 
and is fometimes four or five feet long, while the 
thickeft part is not more than three quarters of an 
inch in diameter, It has a very glofly furface, and 
when broken, appears to be compoied of a great many 
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thin crufts... It is found hanging down, from the 
arched roofs of old mines in Hartz foreft; as alto 
in an arched brick vault which fupports part of the 
terrace at Wiud/or caftle.. It is plain that. the origin 
of thefe-is owing to-water fated with Spar. , ab 
_ » “White SPAR, in the form of a ball, compofed of 

numerous crufts with a thin furface; it is of a con- 
fiderably pure and fine texture, with a bright furface 
in the fhape-of a perfectly round ball, and when bro- 
ken, the parts are pretty tranfparent. It is found in 
fome of the caverns in Hartz forett. : 

Greyifh White SPAR of a round form, confifting 
of thick ecrufts and a rough furface, is not fo pure 
as the former, though ef the fame fhape, only fome- 
time it is a litthe more oval and flat; it is from the 
fize of a hazel-nut, to that of a wall-nut, and is 
found loofe in the rills of water in caverns; this alfo 
is found in the caverns of Hartz foreit, as wellas in 
fome of our Devon/hire mines, . 

Yellow Thin crufted SPAR of .a round fhape with 
a prickly furface, has a very pure and. fine texture, 
and though fometimes it is as round as a ball, it is 
found in others-a little oblong ; it is not.much larger 
than a nutmeg; and is commonly of a.pale yellow, 
but fometimes tinged with brown, or a faintith red. It 
is found in the-{prings that run acrofs the,cavern, cal- 
Jed the Devil’s-Arfe in Derbyfbire. ; re es 

Small Brownifh White Oval SPAR with a fmooth 
coat, has been miftaken for a-commion ftone; the tex- 
ture is .tolerably pure, and is fometimes as .round . 
as a ball; but more commonly alittle oval: The 
dJargeft do not exceed the fize of a)tare, and many of 
' them are lefs than a grain of fand. It is found in 
plenty in the mines of Saxony, as well as in Derby- 
PARABOLA RSS OOM er coe 

Small Brownifh White Round SPAR is never found 
‘fingle, but always in vaft quantities together ; it is of 
a coarfe texture, and.appears rather like coarfe ftone 
than Spar. It is found in the tin mines of Coruwa/, 
 Cryftalline SPAR, without any colour, confifting of 
thin flakes, is ‘found in various-fizes, from the tenth 
_ ‘part of an inch to two ‘inches ‘in-diameter. It is ex- 
SeeaVou. V. E tremely 
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tremely pure, though fometimes tinged with the 
particles of metals, and rendered of the colour of gems. 
{t is extremely bright and tranfparent, and: might be 
taken for a gem, till tried. It-is very foft, and is found 
in fome of our lead mines in Yorkfire. 


/ 


Milky Cryftalline SPAR, with a thick cruft, is of a 


pretty fine pure texture, and of various fizes, though 
commonly about the third of an inch in diameter. The 
furface is bright and glofly, and is fometimes tinged 
with metallic particles, being often found of a green 
and yellow colour. It is met with in the lead mines 
of England. | 4 WES 

Pyramidal Whitifh-Brown Dull SPAR, confifting of 
four fides, owing its figure to tin, is neither bright nor 
tranfparent. The texture is foul and coarfe, and it 
has a broad bottom with a blunt point. ‘The fize is 
from one tenth of an inch, to one inch in length, and 
it always adheres to fome folid body ; the furface is 
pretty fmooth, and a little glofly, with a brown me- 
talline tinge. It is common in the mines of Dewvon- 
foire and Cornwal. . 

White Thin SPAR of a rhomboidal form, confift- 
ing of fix fides. ‘This owes its fhape to iron ore, and 


& 


is pretty fine, pure and equal in its texture; it is of - 


various fizes from the twelfth part of an inch to an 
inch long, and is moderately bright and tranfparent, 
but very foft. It is found in the foreft of dean in Der- 
byfbire. . : 
-““Whitith Brown Thick SPAR of a rhomboidal form 
with thick cruft, is not fo pure as the former, it being 
‘blemifhed with clouds and flaky flaws. Its fize is 
from that of a barley corn to two inches long. It is 
found in the foreft of Dean. 
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CHAP. XV. 


: Of SALTS. 
t OSSILE SALT, commonly called Salt Gen, is of 


feveral kinds; it is almoft as tranfparent as Cry- 
ftal, and is fometimes as white as {now, at others grey, 
, red 
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red or yellow. When diffolved in water and cry- 
italized, by evaporating the moifture, it becomes of a 
perfect cubical fhape. It is-called Sal-Gem, becaufe 
it has fome refemblance to ftones of that kind ; but it 
“may be readily diftinguifhed from them, by applying it 
to thetongue. There are large rocks of this kind in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, particularly in Spazw near the 
river Eéro, and there is of a purple colour in Portugal, 
and in Polandand Ruffa there are feveral. It is pre- 
tended in Spain, that it grows as faft as it is taken away ; 
however, it is Certain, the mine has been opened) five 
hundred years. In Poland, fix miles from Cracow, they 
hew the Salt out of the mountain, in the fame manner 
as they do ftone, in very large pieces. It has the 
fame virtues as common Salt, and is ufed as well for 
glyfters as fuppofitories to evacuate the hard excre- 
ments. Butthis muft never be ufed where there jis 
inflammation of the inteftines. i . 5% 
Commen SALT is either made with fea-water, 
fale fprings, or wells, by the heat of the fun, or by 
boiling. In fome places they dig pits near the fea, 
and line them with clay; they afterwards fill them 
with fea-water at high tides, and the water being ex-. 
haled by the heat of the fun, there is Jef plenty of 
Salt at the bottom. In Neu/fria, that is, in the weftern 
parts of France, they heap up thefand on the fea-fhore, 
- on which they pour fea-water often, and after the 
_ moifture has been exhaled by the heat of the fun, the 
Salt.is left behind. When there is a fufficient quan- 
tity, they boil it in frefh water, and then {frain- 
it off into leaden veffels, when they boil it again till 
‘it is become of a proper thicknefs ; after which they 
remove the fire, and fuffer it to coagulate into whit- 
- ith cryftals of Salt. They make Salt from falt {prings 
much in the fame manner, though there is a particular 
artin caufing it to granulate ; for fome mix bullocks 
blood therewith, to caufe a quicker feparation of the 
Salt from the bittern. This likewife frees it from the 
‘bituminous and earthy particles mixed with the Salt, 
- which are either carried off in froth, orremain inthe ~ 
bottom of the pans. But that is the beft Salt which 
is made with lakes of fea-water, by the heat of the 
Brey it E 2 | 
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' fun; becaufe that whichis made by fite has genérally 


fomewhat of bitternefs. That made with the water 
of falt {prings or wells is moft pungent, on account 
Of the alkalious minéral Salt mixed therewith; and 
is snore apt to diffolve than the former, even with 
4 moift air; therefore that made with fea water by the 
heat of the fun is more fit for medicinal purpofes ; 


and is commonly called Bay Sa. ‘This Salt alfo, 


when diffolved and cryftalized, is of a cubical form; 
but that made either with falt fpring'’s, or fea-water, 
by the affiftance of fire, cannot be broight into exact 
cubes, on account of its mixture with other Salts. | 
Bay Salt diffolved in water, which being evapo- 
rated till a cuticle appears, will fhoot to ‘cubical 
cryftals when cold ; but that which is left being of an 
alkaline nature, cannot be cryitalized into any regular 
figure ; however, there is a Salt made therewith, 
which is now generally known by the name of Ej/om 
Salt. The fpirit of Salt, when mixed with an alka- 
line Salt, ‘as Jong as they will ferment together, will 
turn to common Salt, which in its tafte, and its cubi- 
cal fhape, refembles Bay Salt; whence it appears 
that fea Salt is an acid perfeily faturated with an al- 
kaline Salt. The ufe of fea Salt is well known for its 
preventing flefh from putrifattion; ‘and therefore is 
neceflary to hinder the fermentation of victuals, and 
their corruption; it likewife reftrains the heat of the © 
Ruids in the body. Befides when volatile urinous falts 
ae mixed With it, it turns into a Sal-Ammoniack, 
which is proper to temperate the fharpnefs of the 
humours, atid to cleanfe them by urine. Add to 
this, that the pointed particles of Salt by ftimulating 
the folids, render the ofciflations of the fibres more 
lively; whence the funtions of the body are better 
‘performed. It is given inwardly in the dificult di- 
geftion of aliments, in want of appetite, and in ob- 
ftrudtions of ‘the belly and kidneys; however, as its 
ufe is very common, itis feldom taken internally as a 
qedicine. People are in doubt whetherit prevents or 
‘breeds ftones in the kidneys; for many affirm, that 
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of meats that are. rendered hard by being over- 
 falted.. The fpirit of Salt 1s proper to promote 
‘urine, to prevent the flone, to cure the dropfy, and. 
to quench thirft in burning fevers. It is excellent a- 
gainft the fcurvy, and is given from three drops to 
twenty or upwards; or as much as will make any li- 
quor agreeably acid. Dulcified {pirit of Salt is given 
from fifteen to twenty drops every morning, in a de- 
coCtion of, juniper berries. 

NATRUM or NITRUM of the ancients, is vaft- 
ly different from the Nitre of the moderns. By old 
authors it is faid to be an acrid Salt of an alkalious 
nature, brought from Egyz and other places, which 
would ferment with acid liquors, and was ufed for 
wathing of cloaths and for making glafs. Natrum is now 
found in Lefer-Afia, in little hillocks, like mole-hills, 
in the fpring and fummer, of which they make a lye 
_ for wafhing their linen; likewife they make foap 
therewith, as Zournefort affirms. Itis at prefent feldom 
feen in Europe, though it was of frequent ufe with the: 
ancients, not only for medicine, but various other pur- 
_ pofes. The natrum of the ancients was a native Salt of a 

whitifh colour and a bitterifh tafte, which did not 
crackle in the fire like common Salt, nor fiafh like 
-Saltpetre; but it would melt and {well likeallum and 
borax, as well as ferment with acids; whence it ap- 

\pears to be much of the fame nature as pot-afhes. 
NITRE of the moderns, commonly called SALT- 
~PETRE, is a white cryitaline fubftance, of an acrid 
bitterifh tafte, and feemingly a little cold, Its cry~ 
itals are in the fhapeof prifms,,with fix fides, which 
are flender, long, equally thick, and terminate at each 
end, like a pyramid with a point. It diflolves readily 
in water, melts over the fire, and will not flafh, un- 
lefs mixed with fulphur or charcoal; and then it will 
with great violence.  Saltpetre is often feen on old 
walls that are not wafhed by the rain; from whence 
it is taken off with brufhes. Artificial Saltpetre is 
made with earth faturated with common or pigeons 
dung, whofe falts will, in time be converted into 
Saltpetre. As Saltpetre cannot be obtained, except 
' from earth impregnated with urinous, animal, or ve- 
E 3 getable 
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getable Salt, fome are in doubt whether it is a’‘mine= 
ral or animal production ; but it is generally reckon- 
ed among thofe that are mineral, becaufe it may be 
extracted immediately from the earth, and not from 
any excrements themfelve:, unlefs they be mixed 
with earth. ¢ . 
The method of obtaining Salsperre is, by chufing 
an earth that has the tafte of nitre, and abounds 
with it; this muft be wafhed in a fufficient quantity 
of water, till the water is rich therewith ; and then it 
as to be ftrained and boiled tillit comes to. a due con- © 
fiftence ; after this it is to be poured into broad tubs 
while it is hot, and remain there till it is almoft 
cold. In the mean while the fea Salt wherewith 
nitre always abounds, will fall to the bottom; after 
which the nitrous liquor is to be poured off, and 
the fea falt left behind ; then it is to be put into 
other tubs in a cold place, till the cryftals fhoot. 
‘Thefe are to be taken out, and the remaining water 
is to be fet over the fire again, to evaporate part of 
it; this muft afterwards be expofed to the cold, 
that the remaining nitre may fhoot into cryftals. 
When no more can be obtained, there will remain a 
fharp bitter. water, which, to the touch, feels like oil, 
and is called the mother of nitre ; becaufe when this 
is fprinkled on the ground it will difpofe the earth to 
yield more nitre. All thefe cryftals are to be diffolv- 
ed in frefh water, and the fame procefs is to be re- 
peated over again, that the nitre may become more 
pure. Sometimes the workmen, after the nitreis pu- 
rified, will put itinto an iron pot, and melt it over a 
ftrong fire till aH the moifture is exhaled, and then 
they fuffer it to concrete into a folid mafs, which they 
call rock Saltpetre. Saltpetre thas refined will melt 
over the fire without any noife; but being mixed with 
charcoal it will emita bright flame, and leave a little 
fixed Salt behind. If it fhould crackle in the fire itis 
a fign it was not cleanfed from fea Salt. ' The fpirit of 
nitre will diffolve filver, whence itis called agua fortis 
and it will communicate the fame power to fpirit of 
_ vitriol and fpirit of fulphur. However, aqua yet 
wi 
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will not diffolve gold ; for that is only to be done 
With aqua regia. 

NITRE is ufed in medicine to cool the blood, and 
to reftrain the heat of a fever, to-allay thirft, and to 
hinder putrifaCtion ; for which reafon 1t is commend- 
ed in malignant cafes. It is given from three grains 
to a fcruple, three or four times a day. A drachm 
given every morning, diflolved in a draught of ale, 
has been found to cure the dropfy. Svah/ affirms, 
that it is good in fits of the gout, and more efpeci- 
ally when it attacks the ftomach ; and alfo in hemor- 
rhages, and efpecially {pitting cf blood, though it is 
not proper in a confumption. When Nitre is put in 
a crucible and placed over the fire, it will melt like 
water ; and then, if powdered, charcoal be thrown in- 
to it, it will deflagrate with anoife, which being over 
more powder muit be thrown in, and this muft be re- 
peated till the Nitre will flame no longer. By this 
method the Nitre will turn into an alkalious falt, 
which has the fame virtue as falt of tartar. Every one 
knows that Nitre mixed with due proportions of ful. 

hur and charcoal will make gun-powder. . 

VITRIOL is either native or factitious; and with 
regard to the colour, is diftinguithed into white, blue 
and green. White Vitriolis brought from Germany 
in large lumps, whichlook almoft like loaf fugar, and 
has a {weetifh aftringent tafte. It is found in mines 
at Go/slaer in Saxony, where it fprings forth from the 
fides, under the appearance of a woolly fubftance, 
which being diffolved in water, muft be boiled to a 
due thicknefs; and, at laft, it’ will turn into, a white 
mafs like fugar. Sometimes there are found in the 
fame mines pieces of Vitriol. which are already crytta- 
lized, and appear tranfparent. é | 

Blue VITRIOL is dry to the touch, and is form- 
ed into blue cryftals, like faphires, of a rhomboidal 
form, but flat, and-with ten fides. It is prepared in 
various places, but more particularly in Cyprus and 
Hungary; whence it is commonly called Hungarian 
and Cyprian Vitriol. It obtains its fine colour from 
copper, and has an auftere taite, with great fharp-. 
nef{s. 
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Green VITRIOL is’ of’ an herbaceous colour; 
and has various names, according to the different 
places from whenee it is got. It abounds with iron, 
from whence it has its colour, and is either in large 
cryftals of a rhomboidal form, or in bits compofed of 
éryftaline grains united together, -which feel a little 

oily to the touch; it has'afharp ftyptick tafte. | 
VITRIOL is nothing elfe but an acid: vitriolick 
falt, which by corroding zinc, copper, or iron, coa- 
gulates with them, and fo concretes into a tranfparent 
body, which takes its colour from the metal. In the — 
days of Galen blue Vitriol was obtained -from a vitri- 
click water, exhaled in the heat of the fun; but now ~ 
isis gotin Huxgary from water in the: copper mines, 
near Smalnik and New/ol, by evaporation; and: green 
Vitriol is obtained in Germany after the fame manner. 
But in England, at Deptford, near Londou, green Vi- 
trio] is obtained from a ftone, called Purites, which 
is heavy and brown on the outfide; and, when broken, 
there are rays that appear to run from the cen- 
ter to the circumference; and confift of particles 
that fhine like brafs, ‘and yet are without any 
tafte. Thefe flones, after they have been expofed to 
the air for fome time, undergo a fort of fermen- 
tation, and then crack into clefts, out of which a kind 
of white down of a faltifh nature fprings forth, which 
has an acid ftyptick tafte; at length the whole fub- 
fiance diffolves, and turns into a fine faltifh powder, of 
2 vitriolick tafte and fulphurious fmell. Ifthefe ftones 
are calcined in the fire, a copious {moke will exhale 
from them, with a fulphurcous fmell, and a red calx 
“will remain behind, containing a little iron and cop- 
per. The common method is to lay thefe ftones in 
‘a large yard, to the heighth of about three feet, in 
the open air, for three years together, turning them 
every month, that the heat of the fun may have: 
the greater effet upon them, and the rain water 
macerate them better; by this means they are convert- 
ed into a vitriolick earth. ‘The rain water that wafhes 
them is always conveyed by pipes into a ciftern, and 
there kept ; and then it is put into alarge leaden vefiel, 
and boiled to a proper confittence, bits of old iron: 
Whe heing 
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being firft thrown therein, which are foon diffolved i2 
the lye; then it is poured into another leaden veflel to 
cool, where there are wooden poles to which the vi- 
triol will adhere and form itfelf into {mall lumps. 
This is generally known in'Exgland by the name of 
copperas. , e : 

White VITRIOL is extremely good for making an 
eye-water, which is, perhaps, the beft hitherto known 
for abating inflammations of the eyes, and to repel » 
fluxions thereon. It is made by diffolving a feruple 
of vitriol in hot rofé water, and then paffing it through 

‘a linnen cloth. A few drops of this are to be put 
into the eyes. When blue vitriol is calcined, it is 
very proper for topping hemorrhages, by cauterizing 
the veffels, and condenfing the blood therein. Spirit 
of Vitriol, like other acid fpirits reftrains the heat 
of the humours, flop hemorrhages, and promote 
urine. . | 
_ ALLUM is either native or fa€titious; but the 
former fort is now little or not at all known. The 
factitious is diftinguifhed by the name of the country 
it comes from, it being of feveral kinds ; for there is 
{carce a country in which it is not made. One fort is 
called Roch, or Rock Allum, becaufe it is fometimes 
got out of a rock, where it is often met with in very 
large pieces. ‘The ancients were entirely ignorant of 
the method of making Allum, though the native was 
of great ufe among them. However, we are not cer- 
tain what.that was. Tournefort met with fome’ in the 
ifland of Milo in the Archipelago, which he calls Schif- 
tum, that had an earthy aftringent tafte, and was of an 
afh colour, with feveral hairy whitifh excrefcenc’s ; 
it had alfo a {mell like aqua fortis, but very faint. He 
alfo found another fort which he calls Trichites, this 
was divided into pieces of the thicknefs and length of a 
man’s finger; and the ends were cloven into hairs 
of a hoary colour, looking almoft like feathers or 
pane, It would diffolve in water, melt in fire, and 
had an aftrigent tafte.. This, from its fhape, has been 
called by fome Plumous Allum. ; 
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There are different manners of making Allum in 
different countries ; at Puteoli in Italy, in a field call- 
ed Solfatara, there is an Allum that fprings {ponta- 
neoufly out of the earth, this they every day fweep 
together with brooms, and throw it into pits full of 
water, till it will diffolve no more, and there they 
leave it, till the fubterranean h.at has exhaled the 
greateft part of the moiiture. At length the lye is 


poured into wooden veflels to cool and cryftalize, and 


the cryftals, which are white and tranfparent, are dried 
and kept for ufe. Befides, in the hills near the fame 
place, they get out ftones from which they extraé Al- 
lum, in the fame manner as they do in the Allum pits 
thirty miles from Rome, which are called the Alumiere 
della Tolfa.. Here they get Allum out of a very 
hard ftone, hewn out of a rock; which, when 
broken, is put into lime-kilns, and burnt like lime 


for the fpace of twelve or fourteen hours at moft; . 


when cool, and it is carried in carts into very large 
areas, and laid in flattifh heaps, between which 
are ditches full of water. They {fprinkle the cal- 
-cined ftones with water three or four times a day, 
for forty days together ; and, at length, after fer- 


~ mentation, they are covered with a reddifh efflo-  - 


refcence. When the lime is thus prepared, they 
throw it into a cauldron full of water, and boil it for 
fome time, ftirring it continually, till the faline fub- 
ftance of the ftone is diflolved. Then they take the 
aluminous liquor and feparate it from the ufelefs earth ; 
after which they boil it again to a certain degree of 
thicknefs; and then let out the hot lye into aque- 
du€ts made for that purpofe, which convey it in- 
to coolers of oak-wood ; and there, in eight days 
time, it concretes into Allum, flicking to the fides of 
the coolers four or five inches thick; that is, into 
tranfparent cryftals of a palifh red colour. 
' In Yorkfbire and Lancafpire they get their Allum out 
of a blueith ftone, like flate, that is full of fulphur. 
It is a fort of Pyrites,which will kindle in the fire, and 
being’ expofed to the open air will break ofitfelf. The 
fragments of thefe ftones are laid in heaps, where they 
are 
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are burnt in the open air 5 and. when the fulphur is 
- quite exhaufted, the fire will go out of itfelf, after 
which they, fteep the calcined {tones for twenty-four 
hours in water, when it is drawn off into leaden caul- 
drons with the lye made with the afhes of a fea-weed. 
After the liquor begins to boil, they pour urine there- 
in, which caufes the fulphur, vitriol, and earthy, mat- 
ter to fink to the bottom. This done they take the li- 
quor and pour it into veflels made-with deal boards, 
- where, in time, the Allum concretes to the fides, in 
white tranfparent cryftals, which, after wafhing, are 
melted in. iron cauldrons, after this. it is poured in- 
to a tub, and forms a mafs of the fame .fize. 

In Swiferland they get Allum, vitriol, and fulphur 
out of’ the fame ftone; which is an elegant Pyrites. 
This is heavy, exceeding hard, and feems to be full 
of gold.and: filver fpecks ; they make it hot in the 
fire, and then fprinkle, it. with cold.water, by, which ~ 
method it will break to pieces. ‘Then they, pound 
it, and putting it into proper veflels. they place them 
in. a reverhatory furnace, in order. for diftillation. 
By force of the fire the fulphur in the ftones is melt-, 
ed, and runs out into a veflel full of water; when 
this is done, they expofe the remainder in the open 
air, where it remains for two years, when it becomes. 
very hot, and emits fmoke with a-faintith flame, that 
in the) day-time can hardly be perceived. After.it, 
has’ burnt thus there remain, blueifh afhes, from 
which, by the help of wafhing, evaporation, and 
cryftalization, they extract vitriol. This done, there 
fill remains, after the cryftalization of the vitriol, 
a thick, fat fluid, which, with an eighth part of urine, 
and lye of wood-athes are fet to boil, and then it-de- 
pofits a thick, red, plentiful fediment. ‘Thus the li- — 
quor being cleanfed, they caufe it to boil toa proper 
thicknefs, and-fet it ina cool place to cryftalize ; and 
fo they obtain the Swiférland Allum. 

Allum is of a very binding nature, and has always _ 
been looked upon as a great ftyptick. ‘That of the 
ancients had a {mell like aqua-fortis, but the factitious 
has none at all; and when placed over the fire in an 
iron pan it bubbles up and melts like water. When. 

Allum 
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Allum is fet to eryftalize it concretes into-a figure 
with eight fides, which looks like a triangular» pyra- 
mid, with the angles cut off ; infomuch thatitis com- 
pofed of four hexagon -furfaces, and four that are tri- 
angular. From a chymical analyfis it appears, that 
Allum confifts of an acid vitriolic falt, and an aftrin- 
gent earth or bole intimately united. Allum is recom- 
mended for fwellmgs of the. gums, and againit the 
fluxions upon the tonfils. When burnt it will take 
down proud flefh in wounds and. ulcers;: it is of 
no ufe internally, only it is fometimes~given with 
a large proportion of nutmeg: for the cure of the 

ague. 

~ SAL-AMMONTFAC of the ancients, was a fort of 
foflile Salt or Sal-gem, though Diofcorides would have 
it to be a kind of common Salt, which is denfe, tranf- 
parent, white, eafily cloven, and dug out of the earth ; 
all which have the properties of Sal-Gem, for it will 
readily cleave into plates. Pliny takes notice of another 
kind of Sal-Ammoniac, which was found ‘among the 
{and in the Cyrenean defart, and was like that, which they’ 
called Schiffon, being in long pieces, but not tranfpa- 
-rent. But whatever this was, itis certain, that made 
ufe of now, is always fatitious. However, there is 
one that may be called native, which is got’ out of 
the rocks near Puteol/i in Italy, where the earth emits 
imoke and flames. The inhabitants lay heaps of ftones 
ever thé clefts, which catch. as it were the faline 
fmoke, that after a few days condenfes into a white 
cruft, which being brufhed off, is called Sal-Ammo- 

niac ; but this is like fea Salt. ' 
Factitious SAL-AMMONIAC, is of two forts, one 
of which is brought from the:Eaf Indies in’ conicat 
pieces like {ugar loaves, of an afh-colour; but this is 
very fearce. ‘The other and common ‘fort is brought 
from Egypt and Syria in flat cakes, convex’ on: the up- 
per part with a fort of a navel, and a little hollow on 
the other; they are about a palm in breadth, and 
three or four inches thick, of an afh-colour without, 
and whitith within. Some have’ pretended thar: 
this Salt proceeds from the urine of camels, dried in 
the fands of the deferts of Lydia. ‘Others fuppofe, that 
: : rt 
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it is made of the urine of camels or cattle dried over 
‘the fire, and then wafhed, and afterwards made into 
cakes. But the’ truth is, it is compofed at Damictta 
in Egypt, from. a kind of foot in large glafs veflels a 
foot and a half in diameter, and is: mixed with fea: 
Salt, moiftened with the urine of cattle or camels. 
They fill the veffel to two thirds, of which there are 
twenty or thirty in the famie furnace, whofe fides are 
fo covered with bricks and clay, that the neck of the 
veflel is only fix inches above them. Thenthey light 
a fire in the furnace, which is gradually increafed tll 
it'is very ftrong, which is. continued, for three days 
and nights ; by which means the falt 1s f{ublimed to the 
per parts of the veffels. All kinds of foot are not 
proper for this purpofe, but that only which proceeds 
from fires made with cattle or camel’s dung, and is 
always carefully collected for this purpofe. ‘The rea~ 
fon why they have many fires of this: kind in Egypr, 

is, on account of the fcarcity of wood. 
~SAL-AMMONIAC isa very wfeful medicine, for 
it diflolves thick clammy humours, and carries them 
off by fweat and urine. Some commend it in agues, 
given to the quantity of half a drachm, witha fcruple 
of crabs eyes before the fit. ‘The Volatile Salt and 
fpirit of Sal-Ammoniac are good in a lethargy, apo- 
plexy, fainting, giddinefs of the head, and hyfteric fits, 
being held to the nofe. Internally, the {pirit.promotes.a 
diaphorefis, fweat and urine; it blunts acid humours 
in the body, promotes’ the circulation of the blood, 
refrefhes the {pirits, excites the ofcillations of the 
nerves, and opens obftru€tions. Whence it is good 
in the apoplexy, epilepfy, lethargy, fleepy difeafes, 
and in hyfteric fits. It may be given from fix drops 
toadram in any properliquor. > - eat 3 
. BORAX is of two forts, the one native, and the 
other refined. . Native Borax is brought to us in bits. 
of the fize of large hazel nuts, and of a dark green 
colour, covered with a fort of earthy fat matter. It 
isfound in various: places, and 1s brought from the 
empire of the great mogul, and from Perfa, where it 
is found in mines of metal, efpecially, thofe of copper; 
from whence proceeds a faltifh, muddy, greenith wa- 
ter 
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ter, which is carefully catched, and being evapo- 
rated into a proper thicknefs, is afterwards -poured 
dnto pits lined with a pafte, made with the mud 
of thefe fprings, and ‘the fat!of animals,’ which’ 
are alfo covered ‘with the’ fame ’pafte. After fome 
months they are opened, and they find the water 
concreted into ftones. When Borax is’purified, it ap- 
pears clean, white, and tranfparent, fomewhat like 
the cryftals of Allum, with a flight faltifh tafte, and a 
lixivious fharpnefs:’ It is'of the fame fubftance with 
the native, and was formerly brought from Venice. 
It is imported to us from the Fa/? Indies, and principally 
from Bengal. When Borax is placed over the fire, 
it {wells like Allum, and at length melts into a hard 
tranfparent mafs, refembling elafs, which, however, 
will diffolve in water. After examination, it appears 
that Borax is a fort of a fixed Salt not unlike that of 
Tartar; but differs from itin joming with acid Salts, 
without any effervefcence: ‘Borax is ufed by gold- 
fmiths for foldering gold, and to render the melting of - 
metals more eafy ; likewife. it is employed by fome 
dyers to give a glofs to their filks.. It is given by 
phyficians to promote child-birth, and to expel the 
dead child. The dofe is from half a feruple to a 
drachm. : vas ty gt 
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Ommon SULPHUR or BRIMSTONE, is either 
native or faétitious, or rather depurated. Native 
Sulphur commonly called Sulphur Vivum, is’ either 
tranfparent or Opaque ; the tranfparent appears like a 
gem of a gold colour, though fome is met with that 
is yellowifh or greenifh. It is found in the gold mines 
of Peru, particularly in Quito in the ifland of Milo, 
in the Archifelago, and im the canton of Bern, in 
Swiffrland. The opaque is ufually met with in hard 
folid maffes of a greenifh: fhining colour, or nats the 
’ orm 
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form of an ath-coloured clayey glebe, inclining to 
yellow. It isin the greateit plenty at the feet of the 
mountains that throw out fire and’ {moke, fuch as 
Vefuvius, Etna, Hecla, and the like ;.as alfo in fome 
‘parts of Europe and America, where there are fulphu- 

tious earths-or fountains. AO ve | 
Factitious SULPHUR is prepared feveral:ways ; 
for in fome’ places it is boiled in water, as at Buda in 
Lower-Hungary. At Aix la Chapelle in the hot baths, 
Sulphur is taifed in vapours from the water, and 
fticks to the cover of the fpring’ in hardifh lumps, 
‘that have the appearance of flower of Sulphur, and a 
‘great quantity of this is gathered. every year. Some- 
times it is extracted from a whitifh clayey earth. 
Likewife in the neighbourhood of Rome there is a 
Sulphur pit, whence Sulphur is got under the form 
of a fat white clayey earth, with blackifh veins. This 
is put into large veifels, and then diftilled, by which 
‘means the Sulphur runs into the recipient placed un- _ 
derneath, and in a fhort time concretes into mafles. 
After the diftillation is over, a ‘reddifh earth remains 
behind, which is thrown away as ufelefs. It 1s often 
obtained from the ftones called Pyrites, as in the dio- 
cefe of Liege, where they are found like lead ore, | 
which they break into fmall bits ; then they put them 
into large earthen veffels of a {quare form, with nar- 
row necks. ‘'Thefe veffels are placed in a furnace: in- 
clining to one fide in fuch a manner, that the fire:un- 
derneath may'melt the Sulphur, and fo let it run out 
into leaden veffels filled with cold water, where it im- 
mediately concretes. ‘The matter that is left in the 
veffels contains a great deal of Vitriol, which is ex- 
tracted in the manner before defcribed. Sulphur thus 
purified, is called common Brimftone, . and is of a yel- 
low or ‘greenifh: colour ; but. the former is beft for 
medicinal ufes. -Sulphur will readily. melt) over the 
fire, and when thrown upon live coals will immediately 
kindle, and-emit a blucifh flame, with a very fubtile 
_ acid fume, which almoft always occafions coughing. 
‘It isan eleatric body, and will not diffolve with acids, 
tho’ it will with alkaline Salts and Oils. When kindled 
in the open air, it almoft all burns away, leaving ae 
: a little 
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alittle metalick earth behind it. If the fumes or va- 
pours that proceed from burning Sulphur are collect- 
ed, they will turn to an acid, fpirit, like that of Vi- 
triol, without any fign of Oil or Bitumen remaining. 
When Sulphur is diftilled in a veffel, it will rife in the 
form of a yellow powder, which is commonly called 
Flower of Brimftone. When Sulphur is properly ana- 
lyzed, ‘it appears to confift of three fubftances in equal 
proportions ; oneof which is acid, another bituminous, 
and the third earthy and fixed. The acid liquor dif- 
fer little from fpirit of Vitriol. Sulphur is ufed as a 
medicine in diforders of the lungs, and is faid to pro- _ 
mote expectoration, and to cleanfe and ftrengthen the 

lungs. _ It has always been counted excellent in. dif- 
eafes of the fkin, and when ufed as an ointment with 
freth butter, it will certainly cure a recent itch. Taken 
inwardly it loofens the belly, and promotes re{pira- 
tion, which laf is fo great, that it ,will colour the 
filver in a perfon’s pocket. For this reafon there is 
no doubt to be:made of its blunting the fharp particles 
of the blood, and rendering it balfamic; upon which 
account it is fometimes made ufe of to cure fmall 
ulcers of the lungs and {kin but its virtue is in no-~ 
thing more:remarkable than in curing the piles, when 
a fpoonful of the flower is taken every morning with 
milk. Some take it made ‘into an electuary, by mixing 
four ounces .of flower of Sulphur,, one ounce of barley- 
fugar, and a fuffiicient quantity of fyrup of maiden-hair 
together ;andithen: the dofe is half an ounce,in a 
morning fafting, and at five in, the afternoen. The 
fpirit of falphur is given for the fame purpofes as other 
acid fpirits, making any liquor agreeably acid there- 
with... . 04 

ORPIMENT is an arfenical juice, compacted into 
elebes, confifting of thin fcales.or leaves, almoft like 
lfing-glafs, which may be eafily feparated, from, each 
other. ‘There are three kinds, one of which fhines 
like gold, another is reddifh, mixed with a citrine 
colour; the third is greenifh and mixed with earth; 
but the firft is beft. They-are found in mines. of 
gold, filver,’ and copper. vanehicablas ¢ p* et 
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ORPIMENT has a fharpifh tafte, will diffolve in 
oil, readily take fire, and emita copious fume, ' be- 
tween the finell of fulphur and garlick. By the heat 
of the fire it will difperfe in plentiful fumes, which if 
collected, concrete in yellowifh flowers, like fulphur 3 
and at the bottom of the veflel there will remain a 
blood-coloured melted mafs, which,. when cold, 
becomes thick and folid, like cinnabar. ‘This, 
by fome, is called red Orpiment, or Realgar. If this 
mafs be kept longer over the fire, in a fublimating 
veflel, it will rife to the upper part, and there con- 
crete into a tranfparent, red, elegant fubftance, like 
a ruby; but at the bottom there will remain a little 
metalick earth. | 

Hence it is plain, that Orpiment confifts of the 
fame principles as common Sulphur, only it is mixed 
with fome mercurial particles. Some take it to ‘be 
of avery poifonous nature ; but Hoffman, after many 
experiments, by giving it to dogs, has found that it 
is entirely innocent. It is made ufe of by fome bar- 
bers mixed with lime to take off the hair where it is 
faperfluous ; but if it lies on long, it will corrode ‘the 
fkin, which doubtlefs, is owing to the lime. 

REALGAR, called ZARNICK by fome, is, by 
others, named Red Orpiment. Itis of two kinds ¢ 
that is, native and factitious. The native, which is 
got out of mines, is of the colour of cinnabar, 
and fimells like a mixture of ‘fulphur and garlicle 
when it is burnt. The fattitious is made with Or- 
piment in fublimating veffels ; ‘for the yellow part will 
rife towards the top, and the mafs that remains at the 
bottom is the Realgar. However, we are not to'con- 
found this with the red fattitious Arfenick hereafter 
defcribed. — £g, tty, 

Realear is brought into Ewrope from China, in feveral 
fhapes, which they call Pagods, thefe feem to be made 
by melting, not carving. Some ancient phyficians 
have given this inwardly; the natives of the £a/?- 
Indies make cups herewith, and the water poured 
therein, after fome time, is ufed as an excellent re- 
medy againft feveral difeafes. Some think that it 
would not haye the like effet on European bodies ; 
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for they fuppofe the nature of man inthe Ea/?-Indvef 
and our’s to be greatly different ; but this isa miftake’ 
However, it is uncertain whether Realgar be as inno- 
cent as Orpiment, or not; but that it is not poifon is 
certain, for Hofizan gave two {cruples of it to a dog, 
without the leaft. bad confequence, and he was as well 
afterwards, as if he had taken nothing; but this is 
not the cafe with the fowers of Orpiment, for a fcru- 
ple of thefe being given, it excited enormous vomit- 
ing; however, it did not kill, but if the flowers are 
obtained another way; that is, by mixing four ounces 
of Orpiment with three ounces of oil of Vitriol, they 
will yield an ounce of the flowers adhering to the neck 
of the retort, which are entirely innocent; for they are 
almoft taftelefs and promote f{weat more powerfully, 
perhaps, than any other medicine. hee 
ARSENICK, properly fo called, is in Bohe- 
Mia and Saxony extracted from a mineral called co- 
balt. If this be mixed with calcined flints and pot- 
afhes, the mixture in a very ftrong fire, will turn in- 
to a glafs of a blueifh colour, that when reduced to 
powder is called fmalt. In the preparation of this 
glafs a copious fmoke is exhaled, or rather flowers, 
which fticking to the fides of the furnace, and col- 
lected together, appear in the form of a white pow- 
der, which put into a crucible, and melted in an ex- 


ceeding ftrong fire, turns into a white, heavy, hard © 


glafly, mafs; .and this is named white Arfenick, 
which is a moft dangerous poifon. But when to. ten 
parts of the former powder, one of fulphur is added, 
and melted, as before, then yellow Arfenick will be 
produced. Again, if two parts of the fulphur are 
added to ten of the powder and melted, as before, it 
will turn to a reddifh mafs,,which goes by the name 
of red Arfenick. | SLE | 
_ COBALT itfelfis a foffile body, whichis heavy, hard, 
and almoft black, not very unlike antimony ; it has a 
fulphureous, naufeous fmell when kindled in'the fre, 
and 1s commonly mixed with a portion of brafs, and 
fometimesof a little filver. Cobalt is found in fome 
parts of England, and particularly in Mendip hills in So- 
merfet/bire ; butfome think itis not fo good as that of 
Saxony. 
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Saxony. Arfenick confifts of an acid falt, a’ mercurial 
or metallick fubitance, and a {mall portion of fulphur. 
_ It is very volatile, for if a piece be put into a cru- 
cible ov r the fire, it will fpeedily fly away in a white 
{moke, leaving little or nothing behind. When 
melted with copper, it will turn it to a filver colour, 
but then it becomes brittle, ‘and is of no great ufe; 
befides the tinge will be foon loft. Arfenick will 
corrode the fkin, and taken inwardly will produce the 
moft dreadful fymptoms, which terminate in death, 
unlefs a large quantity of milk, ‘oil, and fat broth be 
drank. There is but one medicine of any ‘value 
obtained from Arfenick, and that-is made by mixing 
crude antimony, yellow fulphur, and white Arfrnick 
together, in equal parts, and then melting them in 
a glafs cucurbit in a fand ‘heat; when it is cold, it 
appears in the form of a dark red mafs. ‘This medi- 
cine is only ufed externally, by applying it to vene- 
real buboes, with a large diachylum platter ; and alfo 
for fores occafioned by the king’s evil, to the dbete te 
of which it may be applied alone. 

NAPHTHA or PETROLEUM is'a givenl oil 
ar a bituminous nature, which is inflammable, and 
has a fragrant {mell. It:is of feveral colours as white, 
yellow, red, and blackifh. There is fcarce any coun+ 
try where this bitumen is not to be found ; but in the 
ifland of Sumatra there is an excellent fort, which by 
the inhabitants is called méniac tanna, which fignifies 
oil of earth ; and this is in high efteem in the Ea/- 
Indies. The Italians’ avé lavith in their praifes of 
the Petroleum that’ is found in Modena, and is 
obtained from certain {prings and wells. The earth 
of this dutchy abounds therewith; but that is moft 
remarkable which is met with in’ the place called Z/ 
Fumento, where there is a well near forty yards deep, 
whofe water is mixed with this oil: | Near ‘this is a 
caitle on a mountain, and when wells:are dug near the 
the lower part of it, they will afford creat plenty of 
reddifh oil; but thofe that are in the upper part yield . 
one that is White, but lefs in quantity. -T'welve miles 
from. Modena there is a noted rock, where there is a 
{pring, on whofe water a yellowith oil/is feen fwim- 
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ing; and this. will produce about twelve pounds of 
this oilin a week. 

Petroleum readily flames, for which reafon, in| 
‘many places, it is ufed for lamp oil. It confifts of 
fine volatile parts, upon which account, if acandle be 
held over the wells or fountains that yield this oil, 
the vapours will readily take fire. It 1s dificult to 
unite fpirit of wine with Petroleum, it is of fuch a 
fat confiftence. ‘That Petroleum is generally counted 
heft that is freth, white, tranfparent, and having a 
fubtile bituminous fmell; the next in efteem is the 
yellow, then the red; but the black is worft of all. 
A few drops of this oil is given to children to kill 
worms ; and itis ufed outwardly i in the palfy, and for 
cold pains of the nervous parts. 

Mineral PITCH is a.kind of reddifh or blackifh bi- 
tumen, having a fragrant bituminous fmell. It is of 
a middle confiftence between petroleum and bitumen, 
and is not unlike tar. It grows more, fluid in heat 
and thicker with cold; and it emits. a flame when 
kindled. It is by fome authors called Piffafphaltum, 
and {prings out of the earth in feveral places between 
the chinks of ftones. That at Cafro near Rome rifes 
through: the clefts of ftones, chiefly in the fummer 
time, of the confiftence of honey, and is of a black 

colour and a moft fubtile fmell. In Auvergne in France — 
there is a plentiful fpring of this bitumen, which has 
the appearance of tar, it being black; but if it be 
kept a confiderable time, it will grow harder, but not 
fo hard as pitch, That moft common.in England i is Bar- 
badoes tar, which is a liquid bitumen, and is ufed ex- 
ternally, for ail pains proceeding from a cold caufe 5 
as well as numbnefs, cramps, and palfies. It is 
given, inwardly, in pretty large dofes, for the dry 
belly ach. 

-Jews PITCH 1s a fort of bitumen, which. is folid, 
brittle, heavy, of a reddifh black, fhining, inflammable 
with a ftrong bituminous fmell, efpecially when it is 
melted over. the fire. It is found in feveral places, and 
particularly in Judea, from whence it has its name. 
[ti is found fwimming on the top of the Dead-Sea, and 
is, at firft, foft, thick, and may be readily pulled in 
pieces, 
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pieces; but, bylength of time, it becomes harder than 
common pitch ; it is known in the fhops by the name 
Afphaltum. The true fort is feldom brought ‘to -us 5 
for what we have is ‘entirely black; only when’ it’ is 
broken, it Has a faffron colour calt. It is now of little 
or no ufe in medicine, only it enters the compofition of 
Venice treacle; but it 'is‘ufed by fome for embalming 
dead bodies, and alfo by engravers to cover their cop- 

er-plates defioned for etching. x 

AMBERGREASE is. of an afh-colour, or grey, 
and is a fat folid fubftdnce, like fuet, ‘but Hght. It is 
Variegated like marble, and is fometimes fpeckled 
with white fpecks ; it fprings from the bowels-of the 
éarth, is condenfed in the fea, and ts found floating 
on the water, though fometiines it has been mét with 
oh ‘the fea fhore, where it has ‘been ‘thrown by the | 
waves. Itis formetimes black as ‘well as grey; but 
the ‘erey is accounted beft. ‘Some have taken this for 
_ the dung. of certam birds, ‘others for a recrement of 
whales, and others again for a rofin. “However, 
- there is little’ room to doubt that it is a fort of bi- 
tititien, which proceeds ‘from the earth near the ‘bot- — 
tom ‘of the fea; for it fometimes ‘contains ‘tones, 
fhells, the bones of animals, and the bills and claws 
of birds, as well as honey-combs, from which the ho-. 
ney has not been all loft. Hence it appears'that this 
bitumen muft have ben firft ma liquid fate ; it has 
been fometimes found in lumps of above two ‘hun- 
dred pounds weight. A great deal of this is got in 
‘the Indian ocean, about the Moluccaiflands ; though it 
has alfo been found near Afica, and fometimes near 
the northern parts of England, Scotland, ‘and Nor- 
WAY. eer ; 
Aiaberatedte will readily melt ‘in the fire'into’a 
a fort of gold coloured rofin, ‘which will ‘kindle and 
‘burn when held to a candle. ‘Tt will not diffolve’ en- 
tirély in fpirit. of wine, but leaves ‘a black pitch 
‘matter behind it. The folution, after fome time, will 
depofit a white cloudy fediment, which ‘will ‘coagu- 
late by little and little, and grow thick, efpecially by 
‘the evaporation of the finer parts of the fpirits of 
wine; this being dried becomes a -fhining fort of 

earth. 
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earth, not much unlike fperma-ceti. It.confiits of 
oily greyith particles, which are very fine and vola- 
tile, .with others that are thicker, faline, and bitu- 
minous.. Ambergreafe is of great ufe among _per- 
fumers, and is recommended by phyficians for raifing 
languifhing fpirits, and increafing their motion ; 
whence it is in given for diforders of the brain and 
heart, as well as in fpnuing fits. .The dofe in fub- 
ftance isa pill of the fize of a {mall pea, or from one 

grain to eight in a poached egg or wine. a 
AMBER is a hard bituminous fubftance, brittle, 
fomewhat tranfparent, and of a yellow or citrine 
colour, though fometimes it is whitifh and fometimes 
brown. ‘The tafte is fomewhat acrid and bituminous, 
with a little aftringency ; the {mell, when warm, is 
fragrant and bituminous ; and when rubbed it will 
attraét ftraws and bits of flicks by its electrical virtue. 
It is found in large quantities in Prujia, which is the 
country where it is chiefly got, particularly in the 
Baltick fea, near the fhore of Sudavia, where it is 
found {wimming upon the water,and is. taken in nets, 
‘The places where amber is chiefly found are near 
the towns called Fi/chau/un, Grobudftein, Abernichen, and 
Dabnonid. However, this bitumen is not a produc- 
tion of the fea ; for its water only ferves to wafh it 
‘off from. the bowels of the earth, and remove it to 
places near the fhore. “The veins of this bitumen 
have been found, by the order of the king of Pruffic. 
In digging for them they firft met with fand, which 
being taken away, a ‘ftratum of clay appeared, and 
ftill deeper there was another like old wood, under 
which there was the mineral of vitriol, which being 
expofed to the open air, it was covered with an efflo- 
_xefcence of green vitriol. Still deeper there was a 
fandy mineral, out of which, with proper inftru- 
ments, they got Amber in various places. By this 
‘means, in the March near Kuftrin, as alfo in the Tra? 
of Stolpen and Dantzick it_ was met with among fand, 
and found colleted in a fort of heaps; whence it ap- 
pears they were greatly miftaken who took it for the 
rofin of trees that dropt from them into the fea. It 
feems to proceed from the bituminous ‘follile wood, 
iy . ‘juit 
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- juft mentioned, by the affiftance of the fubterranean 
heat; which, at firft, is probably like Petro-leum, 
and after pafling through the mineral of® vitriol, 
by the mixing therewith, becomes coagulated into 
a hard body. There is no doubt that it has been 
liquid, becaufe it is often found in around form, con+ 
taining feveral forts of infects therein ; befides, the 
oil which is obtained from Amber, is, for virtue and 
fmell, like Petroleum. Charlton,’ who was a. very 
great naturalift, has fometimes found real Petroleum 
included in pieces of Amber, which is a farther rea- 
. fon to prove what is afferted. Add to this, that the 
acid of Amber is of avery fixed nature, and has the 
fame virtue as the acid of vitriol, and almoft all diftilled 
oils, being mixed with ftrong oil of vitriol, are condenfed 
into a mafs like rofin. Moreover pit-coal by diftillation 
and rectification, will yield an oil like that of Am» 
ber. The greateft plenty of this bitumen is found 
near the fhore of Sudavia, after a violent north wind, 
attended with a tempeft. Sometimes Amber is fo 
tranfparent, as to ferve to make burning glaffes, one 
of which is kept in the cabinet of the Landgrave of 
Hejfe-Cafél. Amber will almoft wholly diffolve in a 
ftrong lye, particularly one prepared with the cauf- 
tick falt of the regulus of antimony, which may be 
had from thence; when two parts of nitre are melt- 
ed with one part of the regulus of antimony in a 
crucible, over a ftrong fire; if this be mixed with an 
equal quantity of Amber, and water poured thereon, 
being boiled together, the Amber will almoft wholly 
diffolve, and the lee which had before a burning tatte, 
becomes more temperate. Amber thus diffolved be- 
comes a medicine for opening the obftruétions of the 
bowels, and promoting all forts of excretions ; and 
confequently is a very ufeful remedy in chronical dif- 
eafes. There is another method of difflolving Amber, 
for the making of a very fine hard varnifh, by reduc- 
ing a pound of Amber to powder, melting it in a 
crucible and pouring it on an iron plate; then it is 
to be powdered again, and returned into a crucible 
with a little drying oil, and afterwards with {pirit. 
of turpentine, till 1t is entirely diffolved. ‘By’ this 
: pro- 
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procefs it plainly appears, that Amber contains a great 
deal of moifture, which may ke firft taken away by — 
the help of fire, before it is mixed with the linfeed 
oil and that of turpentine, with which it will after- 
wards eafily mix. | ; a a Bee ak Mae 
Amber is faid to be very efficacious in curing cold 
diforders of the brain, and particularly in pains of the 
head, fleepy and convulfive difeafes, as well as in 
hyfterick and hypocondriack fits and gonorrhoas. 
The dofe is from a fcruple'toa dramin a poached 
egg, or anyother proper vehicle. The volatile falt 
of Amber is diuretick, and accounted a fpecifick in 
hyfterick and convulfive difeafes. The dofe is from 
ten grainsto thirty. The oil is commended in ner- 
vous diforders, particularly in the gout, palfy, and ~ 
catarths, by annoimting the parts therewith. It is 
given inwardly from two to twenty drops. 
JET, called by fome Black Amber, is a bituminous 
-fabftance, that is dry, hard, black, fmooth and fhin- - 
ing, and being fet on fire turns almoft like pitch, 
emitting a thick black fmoke, with a “bituminous 
fmell. It differs very little from pit-coal, -efpecially 
the finer fort, which we call Kannel coal, if it be not 
“the very fame. It differs from a bitumen in not melt- 
ing as that will do, and when diftilled it yields a 
fharpith acid phlegm, and then a black oil; but lat 
of alla fubftance like butter, or thick oil.. It leaves 
behind it a very black caput wortuum. . 
PIT-COAL is univerfally known in thefe parts, 
and when diftilled in a retort, firft yields.a phlegm, 
then a fulphureous fpirit that is a little acrid, © 
which is afterwards fucceeded. by a fubtile oil, and 
then-.one that is more thick, which finks to the bot- 
tom. With-the greateft degree .of fre-there is pro- 
duced a fort of an sacid falt, like that of .Amber, 
leaving behind it a light black earth. When the fpi- 
-yit is thrown‘on quick lime, it becomes volatile, and 
ftrikes the nofe with:a ftrong -{mell; {pirit of nitre 
eing added to this, awhite {moke will arife, which 
yields,a very -pleafant fight. The fetid oil being mix- 
ed with falt ‘of ‘tartar, has the fmell of. volatile 
fat, and when this mixture is diftilled, it yields an al- 
kaline 
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kaline, volatile, oleous fpirit, which will turn fyrup 
of violets green; but if it be mixed with an acid, it 
will immediately ferment, and become of.a bright 
red colour. The thick oil of coals -has.a fulphureous 
{mell, and being put into a filver fpoon, witha gentle 
heat, will turn it of a blackith colour, which is a 
certain fign there is true mineral fulphur contained 
therein ; for common fulphur, diffolved in oil of tur- 
pentine, will do the fame. The acid falt, with {pirit 
of fal-ammoniack, will excite plenty of bubbles, which 
may be feen at the bottom of the glafs; and the mix- 
ture that before was limpid, turn to the colour of a 
ruby. This faltis very nearly like that of amber, 
From thefe proceffes it is plain, that coals contain no- 
thing that is unwholefome; nor is there any arfenick 


at all-in them, though fome have fuppofed the con- 


trary. Nor yet is' the mineral fulphur which they 
contain fo hurtful as fome have imagined; for thofe 
that are employed in the melting and preparing ful- 
phur are as well, and in as good cafe as other people, 
and much better than miners of other kinds. How- 
ever, if there were much fulphur in the Coals, it 
might certainly be obtained from them by fome me-_ 
thed or other. It is plain therefore, that they confit 
of afpungy earth, impregnated plentifully with bi- 
tuminous juice ; and if they are deprived-of the bitu- 
men, they can never be made to flame or {moke. 
Hence it appears, that Coals are fo far from doing 
any harm, that they are rather beneficial, by drving 
up the too great humidity of the blood, and pre- 
ferving the body from putrefaction ; for it has been 
oblferved by Galen, that all bitumens, being kindled, 
amend the diforders of the air, by difperfing their too 
great humidity ; which opinion has been hitherto fol- _ 
lowed by all phyficians. Where the atmofphere is very 


_moift, and full of watery vapours, fo hurtful to hu- 


man bodies, the burning of Coals is certainly very pro- 
per., In former times, when the plague and other in- 
fectious difeafes were common, they were wont to 
burn bitumen to purify the air; and this is certain, 
that in Loudon, fince the burning of Pit-Coal. has been 
almoft univerfal, no plague has ever affected that city, 
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nor any difeafe of that kind, and therefore there is no 


reafon to be afraid of it, “unlef tr, be eros He from. 
other countries. 

There are mines of Coals dug in various parts of 
England, which generaliy differ, in fome refpec, from 
each other; thole brought from Newca/fle, improper- 
ly. called Sea-Coal, are remarkable for their being 
generally {mall, and caking on the fire. ‘Thefe are 
the beft for broiling fiefh, which others, in ¥ari- 
ous parts of the kmgdom will not do, particularly in 
Staffordfbire.. Kannel Coal, which is dug up ‘in Der- 
by/bire and other places, is famous for its finenefs, as 
well as hardnefs, though it will burn like a candle; 
_ there are now feveral things made with it. Such. as 
Mt the tops of {nufi-boxes, falt- cellars, ‘and the like. It 
is alfo found in Stafford/bire, and it is remarkable, that 


‘the choir of the cathedral church of Litchjield is paved - 


therewith ; that is, the black part with Coal, and the 
white aah alabafter, which look like black and 
white marble. It will turn, like ivory, into ink- 
» potsand candlefticks ; and fome have their coats of 
arms carved thereon. ‘The other Coals moft -ufed in 
London are brought from Wales and Scotland, and 


are valued for burning clear without a great deal of 


fmoke. 
SEE CACHE HERON EO AEE NCCE 
| CH Ay XVII 
OfMerats and Semt-Merats. 


NTIMONY is a mineral, confifling of fulphur | 


and a mercurial arfenical fubftance, as 18 univer- 


fally allowed by the chymitts. It is folid, heavy, brit- 


tle, of the colour of lead, confiiting of ‘Tone fhining 


freaks, and will melt in fie fire, but is not malleable, 
in which it differs from a meta! properly fo called.'There 


ave feveral kinds of it, one of which looks like polifh- - 
ed lead; but it is brittle, and mixed- with a fort of — 


cryftaline fone. Another confiits of flender gi 
ines, 
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ines, that look like needles placed in rows, in fome 


places, and in others without any order. A third 
kind is made up of broader fhining plates; and a 
fourth of fmall lead coloured rods, which melts in the 
fire as readily as fulphur, on account of the large 
quantity of that fubftance contained therein ; this is 
found in Italy, near Maffa in Tufcany. "There is ftill 
another kind, which may be diftinguifhed by faffron 
coloured, or reddifh {pots difperfed here and there ; 
and this is met with in the gold mines of Hungary. 
In fhort, there is fcarce any part of the world where 


this mineral is not to. be. met with, and though 


they feem to be of fo many different forts, yet their 
natures are nearly the fame. _- : 


The Glebe of Antimony is generally mixed with 
a ftony fubftance, which it is freed from by melting. 


_ They. firft break it into bits, and place it-oyer. the 


fire in earthen veffels, with holes at the bottom, under 


_ which there is another earthen veilel in the form of a 
. cone, and when it is in fufion it runs through the 


holes, and leaves the drofs behind. .That which is 
hard, heavy, of a lead colour,, with fining ftreaks, 


- placed like rays, is accounted the beft, and the Huz- 


garian Antimony for this reafon is chofen for medicinal 
purpofes. The fulphur in Antimony may be readily 
perceived, not only from the fmell, bat from the blue- 


ifh flame it emits while it is melting. Befides, when 


nitre is thrown into the crucible, containing red hot ’ 


Antimony, it flafhes in the fame manner as with com- 
mon fulphur. ‘ 
Itwas formerly thought that the fulphur of Anti- 


mony, partook of the nature of gold, for which rea- 
.fon, they employed themfelves to little purpole in 


making experiments to extraG the fine fulphar there- 
from. Notwithftanding this, it is now generally ac- 


knowledged, that the fulphur of Antimony is exaly 


‘of the fame nature as common fulphur, though all 


the reguline parts are feldom extraéted from it; nor 
yet, can that be called the.pure fulphur that rifes in 


flowers, when fublimed ; for though it takes fire like 
_ fulphur, yet the fume is of a whitith-yellow like that 


oi,orpiment. . Befides, that it is not pure may he 


\ 
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known by its effe€ts; for it will occafion violent vo- 
miting, which is a certain fign that it is not entire- 
ly freed from the reguline particles. If you take 
white arfenick and mix it with half fulphur vivum, 
and afterwards fublime the mafs, there will arife red- 
dith flowers, which, when taken inwardly, have a 
very violent operation, and when they are fet on fire 
emit.a reddifh fume; for there is fuch a force in mi- 
neral fulphur, that it will readily join with the arfe- 
nical particles, and carry them up therewith, when 
fublimed. ‘ isk 

Cinnabar of Antimony confirms this truth ; for it 
is well known, that fcarce a fourth part of it is ful- 
phur, and yet, though a light fpungy body, it will carry 
up with it three parts of mercury, which is the hea- 
viet of all metalick fubftances, next to gold. ‘The 
golden fulphur of Antimony is obtained by mixing 
that Semi-metal with nitre and tartar; as alfo with 


tartar alone, and its falt, and then melting it, afterwards _ 


feparating the regulus from the drofs in which the 
fulphur of Antimony diffolved by the alkalious falt 
is contained. This dfofs is to be boiled in water, 
and afterwards mixed with an acid liquor ; this will 
caufe an orange coloured powder to fubfide, which, 
partly from the colour, and partly from its imagi- 
nary nature, is called golden fulphur ; which, how- 
ever, is not wholly freed from the reguline particles. 
But yet, there is a method of gaining it pure, by 
taking one part of the martial regulus of Antimony, 
two parts of crude Antimony, and half a part of nitre, 
which being melted together, will yield a very large 
quantity of regulus, in proportion to the weight ; 
that is, one pound of Antimony will yield feven or 
eight ounces. Afterwards, it is to be feparated from 


the drofs, in which there is nothing left but iron with 


the fulphur of Antimony and fome terreftial particles 
mixed therewith. Upon this muft be poured a fuffi- 
cient quantity of the fpirit of vitriol, which will dif- 
folve the iron and leave the fulphur ‘behind, this is 
nothing better nor worfe than common fulphur. If 


Antimony be reduced to powder, and calcined in the 
open 
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open air, ftirring it continually, it will turn to a grey 

-calx, which has no violent operation, and yet will do, 
wonders in curing various difeafes, when ufed in a 
judicious manner. ‘Bott . 

There is no fubftance in the world that yields fo 
powerful a poifon, and fuch efficacious medicines 
as Antimony; however, when crude, it has no 
violent operation, and yet, taken in a proper quanti- 
ty, may be given very advantageoufly in many cafes; 
both to men andcattle. But if crude Antimony. be 
melted in the fire, and mixed with the like quantity 
of nitre, by little and little it turns to a poifon; and 
"yet, if Antimony is mixed with one part of common 
falt, and calcined over a gentle fire for fome hours, 
continually ftirring it with a {patula, and afterwards 
edulcorating with water, there will remain an ath co- 
loured powder, which has no violent operation, but will 
promote.a gentle fweat. Moreover, if you take four 
parts of Antimony and four of falt of tartar, and 
melt them, and then pour them intoa cone pro- 
per for that purpofe, you will have the medicinal re- 
gulus of Antimony, which may be beaten into a red- 
- dith powder of extraordinary virtue. But if, inftead 
of one part of the falt of tartar, two or three be made 
ufe of, and then melted, the regulus will be changed 
to a poifon, which is occafioned by its being deprived. 
of too much of its fulphur ; which is plain from 
hence; that is, from taking white arfenick, mixin 
it with an equal part of common fulphur, iG 
melting it on the fire, it will turn to a mafs that 
has no violent operation when taken inwardly. 

Crude Antimony reduced to a fine powder, and 
taken inwardly, is very ufeful in feveral difeafes ; for 
it will diffolve the clamminefs of the fluids, open 
obftru€tions, and is a good remedy in difeafes of the 
fkin. It is alfo excellent againft the rheumatifm, and 
will take away numbnefs of the limbs, which fome- 
times happens after falivations.. The dofe is about 
halfadrachm. Antimony is alfo ufeful to various 
artificers ; for pewterers mix it with tin and lead to 
make their pewter fhine, and to give it the found of 
filver; bell-founders mix it with other metals in mak- 
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ing their bells ; likewife the letter-founders conftantly 


employ it in making their types. Add to this, that 


goldfmiths make ufe of it in purifying gold; for 


when melted therewith, it will deftroy all other. 


metals, not excepting filver, and turn them into 
drofs. Sig 
BISMUTH is a femi-metal, which will melt in 
the fire, but is not ductile; it is heavy, brittle, and 
differs from lead and tin in its colour and’ hardnefs ; 
for-it fometimes looks like filver, and fometimes is of 
“a faint purple colour, not unlike regulus of antimony, 
though it confifts of broader plates. Bifmuth is fome- 
times found’ in fo very pure an ore, that it ftands in 
need of no other operation to fetch it out, than by 
breaking it to bits. In the Mufeum of the Royal 
Society there are pieces of Bifmuth fent from Corzaval 
under various names, that are ‘fo very rich that if a 
piece of it be only held, with a pair of tongs againft a 
clear fire, the Bifmuth will run down ‘in Fie FOrtae 
melted tin, almoft as foon as cheefe will drop in toaft- 
ing. Some call the ore of Bifmuth the cobait of Bif- 
muth, becaufe it contains the fame principles as real 
cobalt, only in a different proportion. It is by fome 
called tin-glafs ; and, when broken, appears to. confift 
of {mall cubick particles, and thefe again of minute 


plates applied to each other. It is more brittle than. 


zine; though it differs little from it in external ap- 
pearance, except in colour. It will caufe the metals 
that will not eafily melt to be ‘more fufible by a much 
lefs fire than they otherwife wauld. It mixes eafily 
with any. metal, and according to the greater or lefs 
quantity added thereto, it renders them more or lefs 
white and brittle. But as Bifmuth is eafily deftroyed, 
its mixture wjth metals dificult to be melted, fhould 


be made in clofe veffels. It is very obfervable, that — 


Bifmuth melted with lead, tin, or filver, and after- 
- wards amalgamated with Mercury, will pafs through 
leather in much greater quantities than they otherwife 
would, Some have affirmed, that Bifmuth is only 
to be found in Mifnia and Bchemia, or, at leaf, that 


, ‘there .- 
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‘ 
there are no mines of this ferni-metal but what are at 
thofe places ; and yet it is certain, that it may be 
found in Cornwal,. as has already been hinted at. It 
is of little ufe in medicine, though fome pretend, 
the flowers of Bifmuth are adiaphoretic; but it 1s ge- 
 nerally difapproved on account of the arfenical par- 
ticles contained therein. Its magiftery is prepared by 
diffolving it in {pirit of nitre, and afterwards precipi- 
tating it with water impregnated) with common 
fait. When this powder is wafhed it is very white, 
and ufed by the ladies as a beautifier of the fkin. 
ZINC is a femi-metal of a blueifh-white colour, 

brittle, and yet fomewhat ductile and malleable, 
though much lefs than metals. It melts in a gentle 
fire, after which it fmokes, and then fticks to the fur- 
nace in the form of exceeding white flowers. In a 
greater fire it burns, and emits a flame of a moft 
beautiful green colour. All the Zinc thatis prepar- 
ed in Germany, efpecially at Gofslaer, is obtained by 
fublimation, and not by melting ; nor is it got ont 
of any fingular ore, but out of fuch a confufed mix- 
ture of different ores, that feveral other metals and 
femi-metals may be feparated therefrom at the fame. 
time. ‘There is no particular kind of {ublimation for 
the extracting of Zinc; for it is colle&ted during the 
melting of other metals, efpecially lead. ‘I'he ores 
that yield Zinc are, by long and repeated roaftings 
freed from fulphur, and in a manner from arfenick, 
by the fame operation. When laid into ftrata with 
- coals, they are put into prifmatical quadrangular fur- 
naces, the height of which is greater, by feveral times, 
than the length and breadth. ‘Three fides of the fur-. 
nace are thick walls; but the fourth, which is the 
front, is fhut up clofe with plates of fiffile ftone, not 
“above an inch and a half thick. There is another 
plate made of the fame ftone, applied within to the 
lower border of thefe plates that is neareft the bottom, 
and placed in fuch a manner, that rifing up obliquely, 
and inwardly from the faid border, they make a chan- 
nel declining to each fide of the furnace,” terminat- 
ing in a hole left in that part, and defigned to carry 
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from thence into this hole whatever falls into its ca- 
vity. Ifthe ore is melted in a large fire, which’ 
is excited by bellows: placed below the back part of 
the furnace, the Zinc, which -is velatile, will at the 
fame time apply itfelf drop by drop, to the fore- 
moit wall of the furnace, and to the joints of the 
plates of which it is made, becaufe thefe joints form 
unequal chinks and furrows. During “the melting, 
this wail is to be ftrack gently many times, and 


the Zinc will fall drop by drop into the channel . 
juit deferibed, from whence it will run towards the. 


tmall hole, and from thence into a veffel under- 
neath. 

However,. there are certain fubftances that may be 
more properly called ores of Zinc, fuch as lapis cala- 
minaris, or calamine; as alfo native cadmia. This 
is of a very irregular figure, fometimes fpungy, and 


now and then folid. It is fometimes of a yellow gold 


colour, fometimes red, and at other times grey; or 
cf the mixture of them all. It is not very heavy nor 
hard ; and, when broken in pieces, it immediately 
renders a flame of a greenifh colour, and exhales a 
white, thick, copious fume, of a fmell peculiar to 
itielf, which condenfés into very light flowers, at firft 
blueifh, and then of a greyifh-white. But care muf 
be taken that the calamine be not mixed with a yel- 


low fulphureous pyrites, or the white arfenical one, - 


nor yet with lead ore. ¢ 

Zinc, by fome called Spelter, and by others Tutte- 
“nag, mixes readily with lead and tin, rendering them 
more brittle and lefs malleable. When it is by fufi- 
on mixed with four times the quantity of copper, it 


becomes a brittle metal of a gold colour, which is ~ 


well known by the name of princes metal or bath 


metal. Ifyou put a few ounces of Zincinto a pot, . 


or a fmall carthen cucurbit, placing it horizontally, or 
. rather, with the mouth upwards, in areverbatory fur- 
nace, proper for the diftillation of the oil of vitriol, and 
fit thereto, by means of an aludel, a large glafs receiver, 
in fuch a manner that you may look through its tranf- 
parent bottom into the cavity of the cucurbit ; ee 
in > he i 
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if your fire is very brifk you will fee the melted Zinc 
emit a flame of a green colour, with a very thick grey 
coloured {moke, which will be pufhed forward into 
the receiver like ‘cobwebs fluttering in the air, and 
covering the infide of it. After the fire is continued 
for an hour or two, let the veffels cool, and after- 
wards open them; at which time a thin fume fmell- 
ing like garlick will break ott, and foon vanifh. 
The receiver will be covered on the infide with very - 
foft impalpable light flowers of a blueifh-white co- 
lour; and the aludel will be incruftated with thofe 
that are more heavy, and confifting of coarfer grains 5 
befides which there will be folid fublimate produced 
from the {mall drops of fublimed melted Zinc with the 
greyith flowers every where interfperfed. 

If you expofe two or three ounces of Zinc to a 
middling fire, having a draught of air in an open’ 
earthen cucurbit, fupported by a ftone, the Zinc will 
flame fooner than in a clofe veffel, and fill its cavity 
-with very white flowers, like locks of wools How- 
ever, the flame which was very bright before, will 
gradually diminith, till it ceafes entirely; and then 
the Zinc will deflagrate no more, not only in the 
fame but a ftronger fire. But if you take away the 
flowers with a fmall iron ladle, as well as thofe from 
the furface of the melted Zinc at the bottom, a 
bright flame will be produced, as before, and the vef- 
fel filled with flowers of the fame kind. By repeating 
this procefs all the Zinc will be turned to very white 
flowers, efpecially if the Zinc be pure; nor will there 
much of it fly. away, unlefs the flowers be violent; 
for if you apply fuddenly the ftrongeft fire with a 
draught of air, all the Zinc will vanifh. , Hence 
the reafon is plain, why Zinc cannot be procur- 
ed from any of its ores, in its own femi-metalick _ 
form. | ie 

That part of the concrete which fticks to the | 
walls of the furnace, and breaks off from time to 
time, is called furnace cadmia, which being melted 
with caf i makes what we call brafs; but before . 
it is fit for the operation, it muft lie a long time in 
heaps with drofs, expofed to the open air, where it — 
poe ‘a . will 
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will become of a lightem texture, and then it is fit 
for tinging copper of a yellow colour. It is much of 
the fame nature of tutty ; for that wall turn. copper 
into brafs, The-white flowers of Zine taken inter- 
nally promotes fweating, and fometimes they will 
work upward and downward. The dofe is from four 
grains to twelve.. The making of prince’s metal is 
by melting three ounces of copper with half-an ounce. 
of Zinc, and when the mafs is cold, it will appear 
of a fine gold colour, remaining dudile with a ham- 
fertoe. Tae 
COBALT is a. ponderous mineral finely ftreaked,. 
or fometimes.granulated. It is often {mooth: on the 
outfide,. of a light greyifh, and almoft femi-metalick 
colour,. and fometimes of a.dark blackifh dye. It 
contains a great deal of arfenick, as well as a cer- 
tain fixed-earth, which being melted with flints, and 
fixed falts, turns into glafs of. a fine blue called Smalt,, 
which has been-taken notice of before. Cobalt com- 
monly contains bifmuth. However, there are feveral 
minerals which go by the name of Cobalt, that have 
diferent properties from the former. "That called the 
flower of Cobalt is finely ftreaked,. lighter than the: 


foregoing, and of a fine red purple colour, and belongs. _. 


to this clafs ; for it is a very arfenical mineral, and lofes: 
-one half of its weight in the fire; but a great deal of 
bifmuth may afterwards be melted out of what re- 
mains. This will likewife give a blue colour to glafs, 
like the other Cobalt. There is alfo a certain mine- 
ral that is rich in arfenick, which has fomewhat of: 
- the appearance of the true Cobalt, of a grey reddifh. 
colour, and locks like a femi-metal. It contains a: 
little copper, as well as fulphur,‘and is called by the: 

Germans, Kupfer-nickel, \ ¥ 
Native CINNABAR is a foffile metallick fubftance,. 
heavy but-not very hard; which is either found pure, 
or mixed with flones. One of the farts when pure,, 
is of a purple colour inclining to red, and when 
ground, becomes of a beautiful red. ‘There is ano- 
_ther of a blackifh, or of a liver colour, like blood- 
fione ; and another yellowifh. That fort of Cinna- 
bar that is mixed with ftones, is often found ty 
Le 
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fifile afh-coloured ftone, and fometimes in a very 
white metallick tone. It is fometimes met with un- 
der the form of pyrites, of a gold or filver colour. 
It is. met with in various places, as in Carinthia, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Maly, Spain and France. ; 
It-is known almoft to every one, that it contains 
plenty of quick-filver, which is got from-it by di- 
ftillation, with the afliftiance of quick-lime or filings. 
of iron. Sulphur may be extracted from it, though 
in a {mall quantity, if it be boiled in. a frong lye, 
and feparated from the qui¢k-filver by pouring di- 
ftilled vinegar thereon. Befides, Cinnabar may be 
made by art, not much unlike the native, as will be 
taken notice of hereafter. Native Cinnabar was much 
in requeft formerly among the painters; but row is 
feldom ufed, becaufe the factitious Cimnabar is alto- 
gether as beautiful, and much cheaper. It is re- 
commended by fome phyficians for internal ufe againtt. 
the epilepfy, vertigo, madnefs, and diforders of the 
head. For this purpofe the Hungariaxz is beit, which 
is of a bright red colour, and without any mixture 
of heterogenious particles; however, it fometiines 
happens, that native Cinnabar, on account of the vi- 
triolick - particles it is mixed with, which fome- 
times, partake of the arfenical, will excite vomit- 
ing, and anxiety about the heart ; for this reafon fac- 
titious Cinnabar, or Cinnabar of antimony is general- 
ly preferred before it. . 
_ QUICK-SILVER or MERCURY is.a metallick 
fluid fabftance, cold to the touch, of a fhining filver 
colour, very heavy and volatile, and readily mixes 
with moft other metals. It is either found fluid in 
the bowels of the earth, in the chinks and: veins of 
mines from whence it is colle@ted, and wafhed with 
plenty of water to feparate it from the earth, or it 
is dug out in glebes, confifting of a red mineral ful- 
hureous mercurial fubftance called cinnabar. It is 
alfo found in the form of a flimy or ftony glebe of 
divers colours; it being fometimes red, yellowith, 
brown, or of a lead colour. From ‘this lait Quick- 


dilver may be obtained by fimple diftillation, pe 
8 | ) the 
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the addition of any other matter, either by afcent: in’ 
a retort, with a proper fire; or by defcent, whichis 
the common way, and is done in the following manner : 
They pound the mineral, and throw it into earthen: 
veffels with a narrow neck, ftopping it up with frefh- _ 
mofs from trees; then they place another over it,. 
with a wider mouth, and bury them in the earth, 
with one of the mouths againft the other, coating 
them all round with clay,. and luting the mouths toge—- 
ther, in fuch.a manner,. that the empty veffel is en-- 
tirely hid under the earth, and that: which is: full: 
placed above it. This is done in an open place, and 
many of them ranged in: rews,. after which they. make’ 
fires all round them, by which means the minerals are- 
heated, and the Quick-filver falls by drops into the: 
lower veffel.- - 

The mines:of Huxgary, Carinthia, and Carniola, are: 
rich with’ Quick-filver ;; and there is: fome about: 
Menipelier in France, as well. as: in Normandy. But if? 
the mineral abounds with fulphur, the Quick-filver: 
cannot be extraéted without the addition. of fome 
other fubftance,. fuch as-quick-lime and filings of: 
iron, already taken notice of,. as alfo: wood-afhes. 

Quick-filver exceeds all other metals in weight,: 
except gold; for that will fink therein,. while others: 
fwim at the top.. The weight of gold compared: with: 
Quick-filver:is a little more than four to three. It will 
mix or amalgamate with all metals, or femi-metals,. 
though not without difficulty, with antimony, iron, and. 
copper. It penetrates the metals, renders.them brit-- 
tle, and difiolves them; for which reafon it is ac-- 
counted by fome the firftmatter of metals ; but this: 
opinion cannot -be fupported by experiments. Soine: 
will not allow it to be a metal, but a. metallick. 
body only ; ‘over the fire it will fly away im: exceed- 
ing fine particles or fames.. It may be made to put 
on various appearances, which are all reducible to 
running Quick-filver again. Itjoins very readily. with: 
{ca-falt, and turns therewith; by a gentle heat, into a 
white cryfaline mafs, called corrofive: Mercury fub- 
limate; but it will not do the fame with nitre and vi- 
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triol. It will readily diffolve in fpirit of nitre; but 
not without great difficulty with the oil of vitriol. 
it undergoes no change with alkaline falts ; but it may 
be killed and fixed with falino-fulphureous bodies. 
Being ground fome time with fulphur, it will turn in- 
_ to a very black powder, called Zthiops mineral : 

which, by the affiftance of fire, may be fublimat d in- 
to a very red radiated fhining mafs. Quick-filver be- _ 
ing diffolved in fpirit of nitre, and the acid fpirit ex- 
haled by fire, a red powder will remain at the bottom, 
called red precipitate; but if it be precipitated 
with falt of tartar, a brown powder will fall to the 
bottom, named precipitate of Wurzz; but with fea 
falt it will be white, and with lime water yellow. 

The analyfis of Quick-filver is: very difficult, be~ 
caufe it frequently flies away with the heat of fire ; 
however, if it be expofed to the heat of the fire in 2 
glafs veflel, with a long neck, it will, at leneth, be- 
come a grey powder, then yellow, and, at laft, red; 
at which time it is fomewhat more heavy. than when 
fluid. But if this be expofed to a more violent heat, 
it will fly away, leaving only a little brown earth 
behind it. , 

Quick-filver being expofed to the focus of a large 
burning-glafs, will immediately fly away in fumes, 
leaving nothing behind ; but if the red powder, laft 
mentioned, which is called Mercury .calcined per fe, 
is expofed to the focus upon a tile, it will turn toa 
fort of glafs, which, however, will foon evaporate in 
fumes, except a little brown powder, that will at 
laft change to brown glafs ; though, perhaps, this 
may be nothing elfe but what proceeds from the tile it 
was laid upon. | . 

Quick-filver, by the ancients, was accounted a poifon, 
and Avicenna was the firft who ventured to ufe it ex- 
~ ternally ; but upwards of two hundred years ago fome 

had the courage to ufe it internally, becaufe. they ob- 
ferved that it did fheep no harm, when it was given 
them by their fhephetds to kill their worms. Mar- 
rbiolus obferved, that certain women took 2 pound of 
Quick-filver at a time to procure abortion, without 
doing them any harm ; and it is commonly known, 
that 
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that the men that get Quick-filver out of the mines. . 
will {wallow fome of it to cheat their matters, and af- 
ter it comes .away by ftool.will fell it. . However, 
Quick-filver cannot be faid to have no bad effets 5 
for thofe that are employed in digging for it, feldom 
continue. four years without being’ affefted with a 
trembling of the limbs and a yapellye of which. they: 
die. 

.. However Quick-filver ha 48 a remarkable virtue in 
opening all obftrutions of the veflels and-glands, and 
of diffolving the thick grofs | matter contained therein, 
for which reafon it is given in fchirrofities of the liver, 
{pleen, and mefentery, as well as in obftructions, of | 
the glands. It will alfo temperate the. acrimony of 
the blood and humours for which reafon itis given. 
in venereal fwellings and ulcers, as well as in difeafes. 
of the fkin. Quickfilver not only taken inwardly but 
applied outwardly in an ointment will purge the body 
by, ftool, fweat and infenfble perfpiration ; 3 butts 

moft remarkable effectis that of {alivation. 

‘That Quick-filver is.counted beft that .is of a fhin- 
ing filver colour, very fluid, and when held over. the 
fire in‘a filver {poon, will fly. aways without leaving 
any thing. behind it.. [That which is of a livid colour 
and does not feparate into drops that are exactly 
round, is naught, aad fhews that it‘has been adulte- 
rated with lead or bifmuth.; However it .ought 
always to be cleanfed, which maybe done by fqueezing 
it thro’ fhammy leather ; but the beit way is to diftil.at 
in a retort. with quick- lime, pot-afhes, or iron -fil- 
ings. Crude Quick-filver may be given to kill worms 
from a fcruple to a dram; and it may be rubbed on 
glafs with fugar till it is diflolved, if a drop or twe 
of oil of fweet almonds be added thereto. A pound 
of Quick-filver may be alfo boiled in pure water for 
an hour, and fome of the clear liquor given to children 
for, their common drink... It will kill worms taken in- 
wardly, and lice when applied outwardly with an 
ointment... Crude Quick-filver is fometimes given to 
' the quantity of two or three pound, with oil, to force 
a paflage through the guts in the iliack paffion. It 
is common to make Quick-filver girdles fer curing | 
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the itch, by fhaking it together with the white of an 
evg, till it is converted into froth, and then a linnen 


girdle is to-be fmeared with it, and wora round the — 


middle. e 
~ LEAD is of the leaft value'of all metals, it being 
heavy, livid, and fouls the hand with a blackith co- 
lour; it yields little or no found, and melts quickly 
in the fire before it turns red. ~Pure’ Lead is feldom 
found in the mines, but! is extracted from ores of dif- 
ferent kinds; for it is fometimes black, blue, yellow, 
or of an afh colour. Itis fometimes full of thining 
minute particles, and fometimes again it is like a ftone 
of a leaden fhining colour, confifting of fguares like 
dice, that Tie in a white or reddifh ftone. ‘The ore 


of Lead, almoft always contains a fmall quantity of - 


filver ; and particularly that of Cardiganjbire in Wales 
has fo much of it, that from two thoufand pound 
weight of ore, there has fometimes been extracted 
twenty pounds of filver. Cramer affirms, that Lead 
ore-has always a cubical figure, unlefs it has been al- 
tered by fome external power or refiftance ; and even 
in this cafe it has always the fame form within. Lead 
ores are called by different names, according to the 
various regular or irregular application of the cubes 
to each other, according to their thagnitude, aiid 
their brightnefs depending thereon ; and according te 
their furfaces, whether fmooth, rough, or granulated. 
_ Ercker pyentions a red kind of Lead cre, which he 
fays is ponderous, and like red clay ;-and, upon exa- 
mination, this ore, which has been miftaken for cin- 
nabar, is nothing more than the. Lead ore, hans 
here and there larger cubes, eafy to be diflinguifhed 
-by the naked eye, and an infinite number of very 
minute ones, not to be feen without a microfcope, 
becaufe they lie hid in a red marly kind of earth. 
The fame author mentions another red ore, refern- 
bling a white fandy ftone; and there are alfo fandy 
-tocks very rich with lead: but being well examined, 
the ore contained therein does not differ from the 
common fort. The rock which contains it is com- 
monly foft; the cre looks globular on the outfide, 
and the whole fubftance of the rock is filled Pi 

vans mall 
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{mall maffes of various fizes not very bright; but 
when the rock is broken, there appears the perfect 
fpecies of Lead ore. ‘ 
When flints and the like are mixed with. an afh or 
black colour, or are only marked here and there with 
veins and {pots of the fame, it is a fign that they con- 
either Iron or Lead. ‘The green Lead oreis very rare; __ 
but when it is found it is variegated with a yellowih 
green colour and femi-tranfparent. It is likewife 
heavy but not hard, and one hundred weight of it. 
yields from feventy to eighty pounds of Lead. ‘There 
~as alfo white and afh-coloured Lead ore, but it is as 
_uncommon as this. : 
There are feveral mines of Lead in Spain, Italy and 
Germany 5 nor is France without, though the metal be 
extracted with difficulty, but the beft and richeft are 
in England and Scotland. 'The method of obtaining 
the métal, is by placing the ore between ftrata of 
coals, and then when the fire is kindled the metal will 
flow ; or pieces of wood may be ufed inftead of coals 
or mixed therewith, according to the degree of fire 
that is required ; for coals yield a more violent fire 
than wood. 
The weight of Lead compared to Gold is as three 
to five. Lead is eafily calcined and reduced to an afh- 
coloured calx, which in a more violent fire turns yel- 
low, and at length red; when it is called minium, or 
red lead, which may be eafily reduced to Lead again, 
- when mixed with combuftible matter and melted. 
Lead mixed with nitre in a crucible will dafh a little,. 
and if the filings of Lead be thrown into the flame 
of a candle, it will tinge it with a blueith colour. 
From whence it appears, that there is a fulphureous. 
"principle in Lead, though in a fmall quantity. When 
Lead is expofed to the focus of a large burning-glafs 
it will immediately fmoke, and by little and little 
change into an afh-coloured calx, then yellow and. 
red ; afterwards turning to a faffron coloured fluid, 
like oil, which in time, will fy away in fmoke; but 
if this fluid, before it is quite diffipated, be taken - 
away from the focus, after it is cold, it will turn into 
a red, or reddish yellow mafs, confifting of thin Pa 
. ea like 
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like orpiment, which are tranfparent and look like. 
Tale. But’ if this be applied to the focus of a large 
burning-glafs, upon coals it will immediately melt 
_and turn to Lead again. From hence it appears, that 
‘Lead confifts of a glaffy earth, not much unlike Tale 
with a fulphureous principle, that is inflammable, 
and not mixed intimately with the earth. 

Lead will diffolve all other metals, except gold and 
filver, and carry them off along with it, or turn into 
litharge or fly off in fmoke; for this reafon it is 
ufed for the purifying gold and filver. It will not 
ruft in water like iron or copper, but it will diffolve 
in vinegar, fpirit of vitriol, and {pirit of nitre; and 
the-falt which is obtained therefrom, when the fpirits 
are evaporated, will have a {weetifh tafte, whence it 
is called fugar of Lead. It will alfo diffolve in oil 
and all fat fubftances. When Lead is reduced into 
a calx, though it emits a copious fmoke, and loofes 

“much of its fubftance, it will increafe in weight, in- 
fomuch, that an hundred pounds of Lead will increafe 
to an hundred and ten, when it is converted into red 
Lead; but if this afterwards be reduced to Leadia- 
gain, it will not yield near an hundred pounds. When 
red Lead is melted with fand it obtains a yellow 
glofs, not much unlike amber. Several preparations 
of Lead have formerly been ufed as medicines, but as 
itis an enemy to the nerves, it is in a great mea- 

- fure left off, and ought to be intirely abandoned... It 
produces a heavinefs in the ftomach, with intolerable 
gripes, fupprefies ftools and urine, and caufes a trem- 
bling of the limbs, with difficult breathing, and at 
laft death. This many have experienced to their coit, 
when acid wines have been fweetned with litharge. 
‘The calx of Lead, and red Lead are prepared by 
putting the Lead into an unglazed earthen pan to 
melt, and after it is melted, by ftirring it with an _ 
iron fpatula tillit is all turned into blackifh or ath- 

coloured afhes which are the calx of Lead. Hf it be 
continued a little longer it will turn yellow, and then 

it is called by the painters mafticot. After this, if it 

be calcined in a reverberatory furnace, it will become 

red, and is the yuinium or red Lead of the fhops. Its ufe 

: in 
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in medicine is to blunt the acrimony of .the humourss 
_to allay inflammations, and to correct malignant ulcers» 
after it is made into an ointment. “ 
lithargeis generally made in, the furnaces of metals, 
when Lead is feparated from filver, or when Lead is 
made ufe of to cleanfe filver from other metals mixed 
therewith ; and it fometimes ‘is of-a filver, and fome- 
times of a gold colour, whence it is called litharge of 
gold or filver, though it' dees not, receive; its colour 


‘from thofe metals. “Litharge » is of great. ufe in ma- 


king plafters of which it is the bafis, being mixed 
with oil. Itis a moderate drier, and cleanfes with a 
little a aftringency, and is proper to bring ulcers to a 
cicatrix; it is alfo ufeful to heal the galling of the 
thighs. 

Ceruls, or white'Lead, is a fort of rmft of Lead pre- 
_pared in the following manner: The fharpelt vinegar 
mut be put into wide mouthed veflels in the fummer- 
time, over which a plate of Lead is to be placed. fo 
clofely, that nothing can efcape out of the veffel: In 
about ten days the plate will ‘be diffolved, and fall to 
the bottom of the veffel from whence it is to be taken 
and dried, and afterwards ground.in a mill, It is 
‘alfo made ‘from the filings of Lead put into very fharp 
vinegar for ten days together; or a plate of Lead may 
be put therein, and taken out from, time to time to 
{crape off the white part and fo. again, and again, 
till the whole plate is diflolved; then all the fcrap- 
ings may be colle&ted, ground, and made into mafles 

with vinegar. : 
"TIN is one of the fofter and more ignoble metals ; 
and is white, fhining, | brittle, fonorous, and crackles 
when bent. It is the lighteft of all metals. and never 
exifted naturally in a true metalick form. . The richeft 
Tin ore is of a black or dark colour with many fides 
of an irregular figure, and, a gloffy furface. It 
is heavier than the ores of all other metals, which is 
fomewhat firange, becaufe Tin is lichter than all the 
reft. It is indifferently hard, and bears a quick fire 
without melting or growing clammy. Bat the moft 
common Tin ore is of a dark, yellowith, rutty colour, 


and i is very like the ore of iron; it is like the former. 
. in 
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in fhape, and» feems only to differ from it in its de- 
gree of purity. The garnet is a fort of precious ftone,, 
and now and then contains Tin; fo that, upon this: 
account, it is. reckoned among the ores of this metal. 
. Tin, in Cornwal, is extracted from its ore, after it 
is feparated from the ftone to which it is connected, 
by pounding it with iron peftles, and in the mean 
while itis continually wafhed with water, thatthe earthy | 
parts may be. carried away, therewith ; and that the. 
metallick, particles may fink to the bottom. ‘This 
grofs powder, after it is dried, is ground with ftone 
mills, and then wathed, till it is quite freed from all 
foreign matter. ‘Than it is dried and thrown into a 
furnace, mixed with charcoal, which being lighted 
and blown with bellows, the Tin will melt and fall to 
the bottom of the furnace ; when.the workmen opea- 
ing the fmall door of the furnace, fuffers the metal to 
run into fand prepared for that purpofe, where it 
forms large mafies. The upper part of the Tin is {6 . 
foft, that it is not fit for ufe without copper; and 
therefore they mix three pounds of that metal with an 
hundred of "fin. . The middle part only requires two 
pounds of copper ;\ but the loweft is fo.brittle, and fo 
unfit for ufe, that they mix eighteen pounds of lead 
with an hundred of Tin. | 

There is often an arfenical fubftance mixed there- 
with, which they call mundick, that is of a fhiniag 
dark colour which blackens the hands; and which 
however, by the help. of fire, flies away in fmoke. 
There is alfo another white faponaceous fub{tance, 
which is foft, and may be diflolved in water at fir ; 
but foon after turns very hard. It is a kind of marl, 
The weight of Tin, with regard to gold, is as three 
to eight; and -is eafily. melted and reduced into a- 
whitifh calx. If a bit of tin placed upon a tile be 
brought to the focus of a large burning-glafs, it will 
emit a thick fmoke which will leave a white calx be- 
hind it, that will in time change. into flender cry- 
ftals, of rough cryfaline filaments. This fubfance 
will not melt again, unlefs it be mixed with fat or 
powder of charcoal, and then it will readily be con- 
verted into Tin again. . 

. The 
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The filings of Tin thrown into the fame of a candle, 


will turn it blueifh, with a fulphureous fmell, a 


little like garlick. ‘Tin thrown into a crucible with. 
nitre will emit {mall flafhes, from whence it appears,. 
that this metal is compofed of a certain cryitaline 
earth, and a fulphureous inflammable principle, 
which, perhaps is mixed with a little arfenical falc. 
Tin will melt fooner than other metals, and will - 
adhere to them very readily ; for which reafon copper 
and iron veflels are often tinned on the infide, to hin- 
cer them from rufting, and to prevent ‘the bad effects 
of the copper. If it be mixed with thefe metals, it 
renders them more hard and brit le, and cannot be 
feparated from them without great difhculty ; upon 
which account fome call it the Devil of metals. Tin 
will not diffolve in any {pirit, unlefs it be aqua regia ; 
and its folution will tinge gold with an elegant purple 
colour. gt 
- The virtues of Tin are now well known, taken as a 
vermifuge ; for it will kill worms, taken either in pow- 
der or filings, from a fcruple toa dram for feveral days. 
Salt of Tin is made of that metal reduced to acalx, 
by expofing it to a reverbatory fire for two or three 
hours, and then throwing it into very ftrong diftilled 


' vinegar. This is recommended in hyfterick fits, and 


is given from two grains to fix. Mofaick or mufive 
gold is made in the following manner: take of fine 
Tin one ounce, of Mercury revived from cinnabar, 
ten drams, and make an amalgama, which muft be 
mixed with ten drams of common fulphur, and an 
ounce of fal-ammoniack. All thefe kLeing finely 
eta together, muft be fublimed in a ftrong fire 
or four hours; and a fort of cinnabarine fubftance 
will be raifed to the upper part of the veflel; but at 
the bottom a kind of a fpungy fubftance of a gold co- 
Jour will remain, which being wafhed in feveral wa- 
ters, is called mufive gold. It is of great ufe to ~ 
painters, and in medicine has a-diaphoretic quality. 
It is accounted good in hyfterick and hypochon- 
driack diforders, as well as for the killing of worms. - 
The dofe is from ten grains to thirty. Some have 
fuppofed this to be a mercurial preparation, but 
| , ; | falfe- 
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falfely ; for all the mercury is raifed from it in fub- 
limation. | 

IRON is an ignoble metal, remarkable for its 
hardnefs, and is of a whitifh livid colour when polifhed ; 
but before that it is blackifh. When it is cleanfed 
it is called fteel.. The ore of'common Iron is of no 
certain form; but is moft commonly of a rufty co- — 
lour. ‘There is alfo an ore whichis very heavy, and 
of a red blueifh colour when broken. It is very rich 
in the beft kind of Iron, and ufually yields at the 
firft melting, from fixty to eighty pounds out of* an 
hundred weight. ‘There is alfo a fingular kind of 
Tron ore, of a pale yellowith colour, though fome- 
times grey ; and fometimes of a kind of femi tranf- 
white. It will yield, when melted, about thirty 
pounds of Iron out of an hundred weight. 

The HAAMATITES or Blood-ftone is alfo a fort 
of Iron ore, and is very fmooth on the outtfide, 
when the ruft is taken off; but the infide is com- 
pofed of convergent ftreaks. It is of a dark red co- 
lour, very heavy and hard, and is one of the pureft 
of the Iron ores, with a fmall mixture of arfenick. 
Smiris, called in Engli/> emery, is the hardeft of all 
the Iron ores hitherto known, and is almoft as heavy 
as the blood-ftone. It is of a brown colour and cer- 
tainly contains Iron, though it is not worth while to 
employ it for that purpofe; and therefore it is ufed 
by workmen, when pounded, to polifh fteel and other 
things. Magnefia or Magnanefe has no certain figure, 
is of a greyifh black colour, and contains Iron; but 
it is not worth while to make ufe of it on that ac- 
count, becaufe it will not anfwer the charges. It is 
ufed in glaff-houfes to take away the green or blue 
colour of glafs. ‘There is alfo another fort of ore not 
unlike the former, of a fhining ftreaked dark grey co- 
~ lour; but is feldom or never employed for that pur- 
pofe. It is called by the Germans Kifenman. Several 
‘other kinds might be added, but as they are never 
 ufed for the obtaining of this metal, they need not be 
- mentioned. | 


When 
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which are long and thick, and commonly called pigs. 
Thefe are melted over again, and ftirred with an 
Iron rod, in order to render them malleable. While 
they are yet red hot, they are placed under hammers, 
and by that means the heterogenous particles are forced 


, 4 
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q 
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When iron is melted it is formed into larve maffes, - 


away by the repeated ftrokes. However, one fort of _ 


Tron differs greatly from another ; but that which is 
tougheft is beft'; and that which is moft brittle is 
worit of all. However, all forts of Iron are of the 


_ fame nature; and they are only more or lefs tough in 


s 


“ but it may be preferved from ruft by being’ fmeared 


proportion to the earthy, vitriolick and fulphureous 
particles mixed therewith. - Iron being often melted 
and cleanfed is turned into fteel; though, in fome, 
little labour is required for that purpofe, and 


in others a great deal. When Iron is very good, 


they melt it in a furnace, and throw in gradually a 


“mixture of equal parts of an alkalious falt, and filings 


of lead, with the rafpines of oxes horns; then they 
ftir the melted metal, and at length place it on the 
anvil, where they, beat it intorods. Some Iron will 
not melt over again, and then they take Iron rods 
as thick as a man’s finger, and place them in a pro- 


per earthen veffel, alternately with  ftrata compofed 


of equal parts of foot, powder of charcoal and rafp- 
ings of oxes horns. When the’ veflel is full, they 
put a cover overit, and lute the joints, placing .it‘in 
a reverberatory furnace; the fire is kindled, and in- 
creafed by degrees, till the veffel is hot, and after 
fix or feven hours, they letit go out of itfelf, in which 


time the rods will be turned’ into fteel. When -this 


operation is not perfeGily performed, and only the 


-outfide. of the Iron is turned into fteel, in fome parts. 


of England it is called cafe-hardening, and this is 
commonly done with the leather of old fhoes. 

~ Jron is the hardeft of all metals ; but it will become 
harder ftill, if heated red hot and quenched immedi- 


ately in cold water. ‘The weight of Iron when com- 
pared with gold is a three to feven: Iron may be 


converted into ruft by moiftening it with water, let- 
ting it dry, and often repeating the fame operation ; 


with 
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with fat. Iron calcined ina reverberatory fire, will turn 
into a darkith red, or purple calx; -but. beimg: heated 
fo hot as to be ready to ‘melt, it will turn into ‘icales 
under the hammer, which is nothing elfe but Iron half 
turned inté olafs. ‘That part of the ‘Iron which in 
furnaces is turned into a fort of glofiy froth, is called 
the drofs of Iron. ‘This metal will) diffolve in all 
forts of acids; but alkalious Salts will not touch it. : 
The filings of Iron being {fprinkled on a candle will 
emit reddifh fparkles ; but if filings of Iron are thrown 
‘into a red hot crucible with nitre, they will foon bubble 
and fend forth a fetid fume, till at length it defla- 
erates with a great flafh. The filings of Iron thrown 
into fpirit of Salt or Vitriol, will excite a violent ever- 
vefcence, with a copious falphuerous fume, to which, 
if a lighted candle be held it will immediately flame, 
‘make a great'noife, and break the veffel: | 
If Iron be held to the focus of a large burning phate, 
it will immediately emit copiows fumes, and at'leneth 
turn imto a brittle blackifh fubftance, half turned into 
glafs; but if Iron placed upon charcoal be held to 
thé Rid it will melt, and foon after turn into fparkles 
and fly away. The fame thing will happen to Iron 
half vitrified when it is expofed | to the rays of the fun ~ 
upon charcoal ; for it will obtain its’ former: qualities, 
that is, it will fhine, recover its ductility, and after- 
wards fly away in fparks. Hence it appears that Iron 
contains no {mall portion of a bituminous fubitance, 
which being joined to a vitriolic Salt, it is fo de- 
tained by a vitrifcrble metallick earth, that it will 
not without difficulty undergo a deflagration with 
nitre. It appears that Iron contains plenty of vitrio- 
lick falt, from’ its diffolving in fimple water, as alfo 
from the tafte of this’ water ;as‘alfo from’ the heat of 
Iron filings fprinkled with water, which arifés from 
the action of the falts upon the metallick earth.’ How- 
ever, there is fome difference between the fulphureous 
fubftance of charcoal and the fulphur of Iron; be- 
caufe Iron imbuted with the fulphur of charcoal, and 
placed in the focus: ofa burning glafs, all flies away 
in laa 
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Iron is a moft ufeful metal, not only on account of 
the various mechanical ufes it is put to; but on aes 
count of the many medicines that this metal yields, 
Iron has two remarkable effects, namely, that of open- 
ing and binding; for it promotes the menfes, opens 
- the obftruétions of the liver, fpleen, and bowels, ftops 
loofeneffes and hemorrhages, and reftores relaxed fibres 
to their due tone. For medicinal purpofes, Iron is 
better than flee]; and the filings of Iron alone when 
ground fmall, is better than any other preparation of 
this metal whatever ; the dofe is from twelve grains 
to half a drachm, once or twice a day in the form of 
a bolus, pills, or lozenges. 

COPPER is one of the more hard ignoble metals, 
and though ’tis hard, itis fofter than iron; and, when 
polifhed is of a fhining reddifh colour. It will 
melt in the. fire, andis fo ductile that it may be 
beaten into exceeding thin leaves. It is more fre- 


quently found in its metalick form than iron, in va- 


rious fhapes ; but its ore never diflinguifhes itfelf by 
any certain figure, for it is almoft always irregular. 
But the fineft colours of any kind except the red and 
tranfparent, moft commonly betray the prefence of 
Copper; for this reafon there is hardly any Copper 
ore that is not mixed with Iron in a larger quantity 
than the ores of other metals commonly are. How- 
ever, there is not fo much in fome as in others, and 
thofe that contain the leaft Ivon, are naturally more 
eafily melted than the reft. The vitrious Copper ore 
is of a,darkifh violet fky-colour, like that of a piece 
of fteel that has touched a red hotiron. Itis very 
heavy,’ and of a moderate hardnefs, but it is com- 
amonly variegated here and there with {pots and: grey 
veins. One hundred weight of this contains from 
fifty to eighty pounds of Copper. The Azure Cop- 
_ per ore is of a moft beautiful blue colour, and is not 
ioft, but very heavy, and when broken, fhines like 
blue glafs. This is moft free’ from iron, arfenick, 
and fulphur ; and a great quantity of excellent Cop- 
er may be extratted out of it with very great eafe. 
‘he Green Copper ore is like green crylftals, and 
dometimes very prettily ftreaked; but in other things 
. it 
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_ ithas the properties of the former. The light duiky 
blew concretes as well as the green, called by fome 
Copper okers, yield a great deal of very good Cop- 


per when they are pure, which may be known from ° 


their colour and weight ; but thofe that are more light ' 


are mixed with unmetallick earth, and thofe that are 
yellow, containing iron oker; on which account-they 
are the more difficult to be met with, and yield Jefs 
Copper of an inferior fort. 


The white Copper ore has been hitherto found on- 


ly in one fingle mine of Mi/nia, and it is diftinguifh- 


ed from the white pyrites by a fomewhat yellowith — 


colour; but the grey and the dark afh-coloured, by 
the deepnefs of the colour, as alfo by the greater 


weight and breaking fmoother. There is alfo'a Cop-" 
per ore called by fome vitrean, which is not very’ 


different from the vitrious Copper ore, only it is 
mixed with a larger quantity of iron, on which ac- 


count it is harder than the former and of ‘a’ darker’! 
colour ; it melts with greater difficulty than the fore-: 


going, and yet is very rich in Copper. There is alfo-a 
dark red ore almoft’ of a livid colour, which appears 


at firit fight like iron ore, this likewife melts with” 


Le 


greater difficulty than others, but is very rich in! 


Copper. | 


The Sulphureous Copper pyrites is of a yellowith ! 
gold colour,’ with a light tinge of green, both within’! 


and without. When broken, the infide has ‘a kind: of! 
_ granulated furface, and it is eafily beaten into pow-' 


der. It contains fulphur and Copper in many different! 


proportions ; on which account its fpecific weight, va—> 
ries very much. If it is very rich in Copper, and at! 
the fame time is mixed with any quantity of arfenick, ' 


its gold colour becomes more yellow, and when it is 


broken, the furfaces are more {mooth, neat and even. 


It is very often of a very bright green, and blue on’ 


the outfide, and between the chinks ; yet when it is 
broken it appears of a different colour; but when the 
Copper pyrites is mixed with a confiderable quantity 


of¢arfenick, it will then look pale like the fulphu- - 
reous Copper pyrites; and ftill whiter when there is | 


more, arfenick. However, it may be eafily. diftin-» 
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guifhed from the iron pyrites in being more heavy, 


and in not fparkling fo eafily when ftruck with a fteel, 
‘The yellow fulphureous iron pyrites belongs to this 
clafs, becaufe it often contains a great deal of Copper, 
which may be known from its not being of a globular 


figure, for when it is in that form it is always defti- » 


tute of Copper ; there is likewife an unufual yellowith 
colour throughout its whole fubftance. 


Copper is feldom found alone in its ore, for there 


are other metals along with it, as filver, iron, and 
lead; there is alfo a large quantity, generally fpeak- 
ing, of a cumbuftible fulphur, not eafily feparated 
from it. That which abounds with moft fulphur, muft 
undergo different calcinations till all the fulphur is ex- 


haled, and this the workmen call roafting. After this 
the roafted ore is beaten into fmaller pieces and -cal- | 


cined again, then it is beaten very {mall, and muft un- 
dergo a third roafting, after which it will, melt into a 
ftony red fubftance, which is called the ftone of Cop- 
per. This done it muft,be roafted again, and then 
melted, when it will yield a black Copper. It muft 


yet be roafted eight times, and then it will be tho-. 


roughly cleanfed, from all the fulphur, but as it con- 
tains filver, this may be obtained, from it in the fol- 
lowing manner. It is to be mixed with about four 
times the quantity of lead, and melted: with an intenfe 


heat, and then poured into moulds. 'Thefe metallick. 
mafles are-to be placed in a furnace, which is called a _ 


feparating furnace, and two ftones half an inch diftant 
from each other, on which coals being laid in fuch a 
quantity as to keep up a moderate fire, fo as to melt 
the lead united to the filver, which will feparate from 
the Copper, and run into a coppel placed for that pur- 
pofe. The Copper will remain in the furnace un- 
melted under the form of a fpungy mafs without fil- 
ver, which by due management may be brought into 
malliable Copper fit for ufe. : . . 

There is a fort of Copper fprings, out of which. 
vitriol is made by boiling, and Copper may be ex- 
tracted by precipation, with the affiftance of iron, 
‘There is one of this kind found near the town, called 


Smalnick, not far from mount Krapack in Hungary, in 
which 
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which, there. is Copper that will ftick to iron when 


_ thrown into it; thus. for inftance, if you throw a 


horfe-fhoe into, this {pring, after a few. days it may be 
taken out covered all. over with Copper. ‘There are 
Copper mines in various parts of the world, but the. 
beit and richeft are in Sqweden.and. Germany. 

Copper is fofter than iron, but harder than lead and 
tin; and: it. will erow red-hot before it is melted. Its. 
weight, with eee to gold, is a little more than 
four to nine; and if it be expofed to a moift air, it 
will contraét a green ruft. It has a difagreeable fmell,. 
and an auftere acrid naufeous tafte ;. it. will, in, time, 
diffolve in water, as well as in oil, and falts of all 
kinds will corrode it. The folution of Copper in acid. 
falts, and alkaline fixed falts is green; but in thofe 
that are urinous it turns.to a moft beautiful blue co- 
lour. - The filings of Copper fprinkled in the flame of, 
a candle will not fparkle, but turns the flame to a 
’ greenifh colour ; being melted with nitre, it flafhes. a. 
very little. ‘Take of filings of Copper one part, cor- 
rofive f{ublimate two parts, mix them together and 
diftil them.in a glafs retort: The quickfilver will rife 
from the falts,in. the form of running-mercury ; and at 
the bottom the. copperas, will remain intimately mixed. 
with, the. falts, under the form of yellow or red rofin, 
fometimes.tranfparent, and fometimes. opaque, which. 
held to the flame of a candle, will melt, kindle, and 
emita green flame. Copper calcined fome time in the 
fire, and deprived,of its fulphur, will turn into red- 
difh afhes ; which being. applied a while to the focus 
of a large burning-glafs.upon a tile, will. turn into a 
deep red; and almoft.opaque glafs.; but if this glafs is 


__ held, to. the focus on charcoal; it will obtain a new. 


fulphur, and turn into Copper again. Hence we may 
conclude, that. Copper-contains a portion of combufti- . 
ble fulphur, though. not fo much as iron, with a mie- 
tallick red: earth, that, will, turn. into glafs. Copper 
will turn, white with the fumes. of arfenick or quick- 
filver; but it will not continue long. Being melted 
with lapis.caliminaris, or zinc, it will turn of a yel- 
low. or gold.colour, which is.called. brafs. Copper, on 
account of its ductility, is formed into various houfhold 
G 2 utenfils 
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utenfils, and ismelted into mortars, great guns, and the 
like; but it is feldom ufed in phyfick, efpecially in- 
ternally, becaufe it is of a poifonous nature ; for which 
reafon it is not fafe to ufe & in pots, kettles, and the 
like, without tinning. ae 

Verdigreafe is the principal preparation, and is of 
great ufe to painters and dyers, but it is feldom or — 
never given inwardly by phyficians ; however, it is ufed 
externally to cleanfe and dry ulcers, and to eat away 
proud flefh, when made into an ointment, called the 
Egyptian ointment. | 

SILVER is a noble and perfe&t metal, of a white 
fhining colour, fonorous and duétile, but not fo per- 
fe&t as gold. It is fometimes found in {mall maffes of 
many different fhapes, but. moft commonly like fila- 
ments and fcales in feveral forts of flones and earths, 
and in many forts of land. Rs 
| The Vitrean Silver ore; is of an irregular and un- 
certain form, it is very weighty, and may be eafily 
flatted with a hammer; forit is not much harder than 
lead, and is much of the fame colour; for which rea- 
fon it is often miftaken for lead. It melts prefently 
and foon grows red-hot. It confifts of fulphur, and 
pure Silver, and above three quarters of it is Silver. 
‘The Horny Silver ore is half tranfparent, and is of a 
deeper yellow or brown colour, according, as it con- 
fifts of larger or fmaller lumps. It looks like rofin, 
and is of an irregular fhape. When carefully exa- 
mined, it appears to confift of very thin plates ; it is 
net very weighty or hard, for it may be eafily ground; 
and when brought fuddenly to the fire, it crackles, | 
burfts, and exhales a fulphureous fmell, and fome- 
times burns lightly. This hard fort contains two 
thirds of Silver. The red Silver ore is fometimes of 
a lighter, and fometimes of a deeper fcarlet colour ; 
the firft cafe is tranfparent like a garnet, and has been 
' miftaken for tranfparent cinnabar ; and in the fecond 
cafe it is of a deeper dye. It is heavier than the for- 
mer horny ore, but burfts when brought near a candle 
- ora mild fire, and the remaining part melts before 
it grows red-hot; and then it emits a i bee 
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fmell of arfenick, together with a thick fmoke. It 
contains the fame quantity of Silver as the horny ore 
juft mentioned. aa doks . 
The White Silver ore is of a light grey colour of 
an irregular figure, pretty weighty, and very brittle. It 
has not only copper in it, but fometimes more of it than 
of Silver ; for it differs.from the white copper ore in 
nothing but in the quantity of Silver it contains, ~ 
Thefe are the principal Silver ores hitherto known, 
though many others are looked upon, by fome, as 
fuch, becaufe they contain a confiderable quantity of 
Silver; but then there is always more of other metals 
along with them, and therefore they cannot properly — 
be called Silver ores. vt 7 
There are mines of Silver in many countries, as in | 
Italy, Germany, Hungary, Norway and England; but 
_the moft remarkable are thofe of Peru and Mexico. In 
England the veins of lead always contain a fmall quan- | 
tity of Silver, particularly that in Cardiganfbire, al- 
ready mentioned. Silver may be eafily extracted from 
‘lead, by melting it in channels, made with ashes in 
the furnace, and then blowing up the fire with bel- 
lows, till it turns into glafs, finks into the channels, _ 
and leaves the pure Silver behind. © va 
The manner of feparating Silver from copper has 
been already mentioned; but if it contains-but a {mall 
portion of copper, it is done by melting it in a cruci- 
ble, compofed of burnt bones, deprived of their falts.’ 
Thefe afhes are to be kneaded with water, formed 
into a coppel and dried. Then it is to be placed in 
a furnace among the coals, and four or five parts of 
lead are to be meltzd, which done, the Silver that is 
to be purified is thrown in, that is, one part to four. 
When both the metals are melted, the fire is to be in- 
creafed till the lead turns into glafs, and by the con- 
- ftant blowing of the bellows, it will be driven to the 
fides of the coppel, where it will be abforbed into its 
pores, at leaft the greateft part; while the reft flies 
away under the form of fmoke; fo that nothing but 
fhining pure Silver will remain in the coppel. 
When Gold is mixed with Silver, another method 
muft be ufed for their feparation. If there is a great 
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deal of gold, then fo much Silver is to be added, 


as to make the quantity four times.as much as the _ 


gold, then they muft be melted together, and the mix- 
ture be diffolved in aqua fortis, which will only fix — 
wpon the Silver, and leave the gold untouched in the 
form of a powder, or black mud, which when the 
folution is poured of muft be wafhed feveral times, 
and at laft melted. ‘Che Silver may be precipitated by 
pouring a large quantity of common Water on the 
olution, and then throwing copper-plates into the 
liquor. The Silver will adhere to the copper-plates 
like an afh-coloured powder, which being dried, may 
‘be melted mto Silver again. — 

Silver is harder than gold, but not fo dudtile, and 
at is ‘lighter ‘then gold and lead, the weight, with re- 
gard to gold, being little lefs than five to nine. It 
it will not raft, but it will grow black by fulphureous 
vapours; and it will diffolve in aqua fortis, but not . 
an aqua regia. When expofed to the focus of a large 
borning-glafs, as well upon a tile, as coals, it will all 
fly away in fmoke, but very flowly, and will not turn 
into glafs like other metals. When it is mixed 
with common falt, and melted, it turns mto a half 
tran{fparent mafs like horn, which is hard to be brought . 
beck to Silver again, becaufe it is volatile, and im a 
violent fire will all fy away. When Silver is diffolved. 
in aqua fortis it may be cryftalized; and the cryftals 
‘are very ‘corrofive, and of an exceeding bitter tafte ; 
when applied ‘to the fkin, they leave an 1mprefiion like 
that of a burning coal, and make an efcar of a black 
colour. The folution of Silver will tern any thing 
black, and therefore after it is properly diluted it is — 
often ufed to colour the hair. ‘Thefe cryftals will melt 
in a very moderate heat before they grow red, and 
form a blackifh mafs; it is then proper for the 
ufe of furgeons, and is called the Silver cauftick. 

GOLD the heavieft and moft noble of all metals, 
is extremely duétile, and ‘of a fhining yellow colour, 
It is often found native, as it is called, but of no 
diftinG figure, confifting only of fmall irregular mafes. 
But there is a flint, or white quartz in which Gold is 
- commonly contained in very large folid maffes.. It is 
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likewife concealed, but not fo oftén, nor in fo large 
a quantity in a yellow and blue fort of ftone, which 
{ome ¢all the horny ftone. Lapis Lazuli is a blue 
ftone, and is often very elegantly variegated with very 
{mall fpecks of Gold; however, the quantity is not 
fo large as in the former. -Many fort of gravels and 
earths often contain Gold; but they are feldom 
rich enough to pay the charges of extracting it. How- 
ever, that kind of gravel which is found in the chan-.~ 
nels of rivers and brooks, efpecially when they wind 
and turn very much, is richer in Gold than the reft. 
It has been found in thezivers of Scotland, of which 
‘medals have been weadeNliecially at the time of the 
coronation of king Charkes I. 

Native Gold is not always found pure, for it is 
_often mixed with filver; and there has been. no ore 
hitherto found, in which Gold conftituted the greateft 
metallick part; fo that no ore whatever, can be pro- 
perly called golden ore. However, there are Gold 
mines in Norway, Hungary and Guinea ; but the richeft 
of all are in Mexico and ‘Peru. It is extracted from 
the fubftances in which it is contained, by roafting, 
pounding, wathing, and mixing them with quick-filver. 
‘When itis found among ignoble metals, itis freed from 
them in the coppel by the means of lead; but if it 
be mixed with filver, it is feparated from it by the 
method. already mentioned. However, Gold reduced 
into thin plates, may be put into a crucible with ce- 
menting powder, placing one layer upon another al- 
ternately ; but the uppermoft, and loweft layer mutt 
always be powder. When the crucible is full, it mutt 
be clofed with a thin cover, having a hole in it, and 
the joints muf be luted; then the crucible muft be 
placed in the fire for fix or eight hours till it turns 
-whitifh with the heat. When the fire is out the gold 
plates are to be brufhed with a hare’s foot, waihed 
and dried. The cementing powder is made with one 
part of fal armoniac, two of common falt, and four 
‘of bricks, all made into a fine powder, and well 
mixed together. However, this does not entirely free 
it from other metals, but renders it more foft and 
duétile. When there is a fmall quantity of filver 
Petes tr mixed 
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mixed with Gold; that is, fo fmall, as not to be 
worth preferving, it .is melted with three or: four 


parts of antimony in a coppel, blowing gently with 


a pair of bellows, till the antimony flies quite away, 

leaving the pure Gold behind. agi 
Gold is not only the heavieft of all metals, but of 

all other fubflances yet known. It will not change 


-with common fire, nor will it fly away in the focus of 


a large burning-elafs, till it has continued there a 
long while. It will not ruft, nor will it diffolve in _ 
any other menftruum, except aqua regia. It will mix 
readily with quick-filver, and turn into a foft amal- 
gama. It may be calcined"with common fulphur when 
at is made glowing hot, and held thereto. _When 
Gold is diflolved. in aqua regia, and oil of tartar 
poured. thereon, it will precipitate into a brown. pow- 
der, which if heated at the fire, or lightly ground, it 


will, fy up with a great explofion and noife, from - 


whence it is called fulminating Gold. All attempts 


to analyze this metal have hitherto been in vain. As 
‘for the ufe of gold in phyfick, notwithftanding’ the 
_boafting of former chymiufts it is little or none at all; 


for all its preparations have been hitherte found rather 


noxious than otherwife. 
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of G EM & of all Kinds. 
(\F all the Tranfparent Gems, the DIAMOND is 


the hardeft, the moft beautiful and valuable. The 
beft are thofe that are void of all colour, for if they 


are tinged with white, yellow or black, they are 


in fome degree faulty, and confiderably lower in price. 
It may be readily diftinguifhed from all other Gems 
by its extreme luftre and fparklng, as well as the 
brightnefs of its refleCtions. If a little burnt ivory 
be Jaid upon maftick, in fuch.a manner, as to render 
it black, and the diamond be laid upon it, it will 


is 
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is a property belonging to this Gem, for all others 
will not bear the like trial; for when they are laid 
upon the maftick in this manner, they either reflect 
no colours at all, or, if they do, they feem to be feen 
through a mift. There have-been jewellers, who de- 
figning to make other ftones appear like diamonds, 
have taken a grain of wheat, and have preffed the oil 
out of it with a hot iron, and then they have mixed 
it with lamp-black, or burnt ivory, and then have 
put it under the ftone; but fo as to leave a little room 
between it and the black tinéture. Then the tranf- 
parency, which is partly owing to the ftone, and partly 


_ to the air, caufes it in fome degree to refemble a true 


diamond, infomuch, that fome, who-are fkillful in 
thefe matters, have been deceived thereby. 
Thofe Gems that are moft proper to counterfeit 
diamonds are the faphire, the oriental amethift, the 
topaz, and the chryfolite, becaufe they are all hard, 
_tranfparent, and may be deprived of their colour, by 
means of fire; but this is mof commonly done with 
quick lime, or the filings of iteel; for when the Gem 
is buried in thefe, and put into a crucible with char- 
coal, it is put over the fire, and gently heated at 
firft, and when the heat is encreafed the colour 
will vanifh.. When it has been in a fufficient time, 
they let the fire out by degrees, and do not take the 
itone out till it becomes lukewarm. If it is not en- 
tirely deprived of its colour, they repeat the opera- 
tion, as before; for if it was to be heated fuddenly, 
or when hot, immediately expofed to the cold air, it 
would certainly crack, or perhaps break entirely. A 
topaz is more fit for this purpofe than an amethiit, 
for this has been managed) fo artfully, that it could 
{carcely be diftingnith from a diamond by the bet 
judges. — we 
According to Pliny, there are ftx forts of diamonds, 
as the Indian, or oriental, that has fix angles,and ter- 
minates in a point almoft like a top, and is about the 
fize of a hazel nut. That of Arabia is lilk2 it, but 
lefs ; as he pretends it cannot be broken with a large 
hammer, when placed on an anvil. The third fort he 
calls cenchron, of the fize of a millet feed. The fourth 
G 5 was 
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was from Macedonia, of the fize of a cucumber feed ; 
and was found in a) piece “of gold coin. The 
fifth is the Cyprian, and, ashe fays, is a very effica- 
cious medicine ; and the fixth is the Siderites ; this 
-fhines like polifhed feel, and is heavier than the reft, 
_ but is of a different nature, becaufe it may be broken 
with a hammer, as well as the Cyprian, though it is 
heavier than any other. But thefe kinds are now en- 
tirely unknown ; for we have but one fort of diamond, 
unlefs thofe that are faulty, may be faid to be of dif- 
ferent kinds. They fometimes receive their names 
from the places where they are found, as the Hunga- 
vian, Bohemian, and the like. Among thefe there are: 
‘two differences worth obfervation, for fome are found 
ain the form of hexagons, and others almoft round; — 
- but they differ greatly in hardnefs; for thofe that have 
angles are fofter, and are little better than cryftal, as 
the Hungarian ;'thofe that are round, and in fome fenfe | 
refemble flints, are by ‘much the hardeft, and come 
pretty near the luftre and {parkling of oriental dia- 
monds ; but as they will not ftand the trial of the - 
maftick above-mentioned, they cannot properly be 
called diamonds. The oriental diamonds are diftin- 
guifhed from the places where they are found, for 
fome of thefe are denominated from the old mines, and 
others from the new. However, they are not all e- 
qually hard, nor of the fame colour, but they will 
fiand the teft of the maitick ; and the harder they are 
_ the more they fparkle. Diamonds are not weighed 
like gold, but by carats, each carat confifting of four — 
grains ; and it has been faid, that there was one found 
in Bifnagar, that weighed an hundred and forty carats, 
that is, five hundred and fixty grains; it has alfo 
heen reported, there was one met with that weighed — 
two hundred and fifty carats, and was of the fize of 
a pullet’s egg: Likewite Tavernier affirms, that 
one belonging to the great Mogul weighed two. 
hundred and feventy nine carats. However, the 
largeft now known in Europe, is one that belongs 
to the great duke of Tx/cany, which weighs an hun- | 
dred thirty nine carats and a half; and that in the 
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poffeffion of the king of France, which is equal to an 
‘hundred and fix carats. 

Diamonds are of fuch a nature that no fire will 
injure them, for when they have remained in one for 
‘feveral days, they rather come out with a more per- 
fect luftre than otherwife. It has been faid, as was 
obferved above, that a diamond would bear the ftroke 
of the largeft:hammer; but this is not true, for by 
this means it may be broken to powder. Some have re- 
lated, that a diamond will deprive a load-ftone of its 
polarity ; but this has been found falfe by many ex- 
periments. Diamonds have been faid to have been a 
prefervative againft poifon, the plague, witchcraft, 
charms, madnefs, vain fears, and terrible dreams, and 
‘many other dreadful diforders, but this is well known 
now to be entirely falfe. | 

The value of a Diamond <arifes partly from its 
fparkling and reflections, for it will:imitate all the 
colours of the rainbow; and partly fromt its hardnefs, . 
from whence it may be faid to be almoft incorruptible ; 
However, Andreas Baccius affirms, that a Diamond 
may be fpoiled by heat, and therefore he advifes 
thofe that would preferve their colour and fplendour 
to put off their rings at night when they go to bed. 
Diamonds were formerly worn by kings, and other 
great perfons only; but now they are very common, 
and may be eafily purchafed by people in moderate 
circumftances. A well polifhed Diamond, formerly of 
the weight of a pepper-corn was fold for fifty fhillings, 
but now it is not worth above two. A cut Diamond, . 


weighing a carat, or four grains, has, been valued at 


upwards of ten pounds; but now the price is ex- 
tremely fallen. It has been faid, that the value of a 
Diamond encreafes in proportion to the fquare of its 
weight ; thus, if it weighs two grains, multiplied 
two into itfelf, which will produce four ; which being 
multiplied by the price of one grain, which we will 
fuppofe to be ten fhillings, and then it will amount 


‘ to forty, which is the price of a Diamond that weighs 


two grains, but this rule will not now hold good. 
With regard to the ufe of a Diamond, it not only 
ferves for ornament, but when reduced to powder, is 
extremely 


5 


. 
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extremely ferviceable for polifhing and cutting all other 
Gems whatever; and it is well known that Diamonds 
‘themfelves cannot be properly polifhed without it. 

A Diamond feems to confift of feveral plates, laid 
one againft another; for which reafon, a fkilful la- 
pidary, with the point of a knife, can divide one in- 
to two or more tables. If one be placed in the focus 
of a burning-glafs with its plates perpendicular to 
the rays of the fun, it will receive no detriment ; but 
if it be turned the other way, the rays will get _ 
between the plates, divide them, and afterwards turn 
them into a glafly fubftance, leaving not the leat fign 
of the fplendor of a Diamond. | 

The places from which Diamonds are brought, are 
the ifland of Borneo, and the kingdoms of Vifapour, 
Golconda, and Bengal in the Ea/t-Indies, as well as trom 
Brafd in South America. . s any. 

_ Tavernier, who travelled to the Ea/-Indies, chiefly 
for the fake of Diamonds, vifited the places where 
they are chiefly to be found, in order. to get the beft 
knowledge of them he could. The firft-mine that he 
faw, was at a place called Caruatica, in the dominions 
of the king of Vi/apour, and at a place called Raol- 
conda, five days journey from Golconda., ‘This was 
found out about three hundred years ago; and about 
the place where the Diamonds are met with, the 
ground is fandy, and fall of rocks and low trees. In 
thefe rocks there are feveral veins, fometimes half an 
inch, and fometimes an inch broad. 'The miners have - 
{mall pieces of iron, crooked at the end, which they . 
thruft into the veins to draw out the fand or the earth, 
which they put into veffels; and it is among: this 
earth that they find the Diamonds. But as thefe 
veins are not always ftrait, but fometimes afcend, and 
fometimes defcend, they are obliged to break the rock 
to follow the courfe of the veins. After they have 
opened, and gathered as much fand as they can out 
of the veins, they wafh it two or three times, in order | 
to difcover whether there are any Diamonds among 
it or not. ‘This mine yields Diamonds of a very fine 
water; but they are often flawed by the bad manage- 
ment of their hammers in breaking the rocks to Pires. 
. ; I 
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If the Diamond is good, they only polifh the furface 


a little, becaufe they are afraid of bringing it to a 
proper form that would leflen its weight. But if there 
be the leaft flaw or foulnefs, they give it variety of 
faces, or fides, in order to hide the defect. However, — 


it is obfervable, that they had rather fee a black {peck 
ina ftone than a red; and therefore, when there is 


one that.is red they put it into the fire, and then it 


becomes black. There are feveral men here, whofe 
employment is to polifh the Diamonds, and they have 


each but one wheel, which is made of fteel, and about 


the diameter of a pewter plate. ‘They apply but one 
ftone at a time to the wheel, and they fprinkle it with 
water .conftantly, till they have found out the way 


/in which it will beft work. This being found, they 


a 


| take oil and the powder of Diamonds, which they 


never fpare, becaufe it is cheap here, that they may 
polifh the Diamond the fooner. There is always a lit- 
tle boy who continually fupplies the wheel with oil 
and powder of Diamonds. However, they cannot po- 
lith the ftones fo well as the lapidaries in Europe, be- 
caufe as itis neceflary to keep the fteel rough by ap- 
plying emery, or by filing it, they are too lazy to do 
it fo often as they ought, <nd confequently the wheel 
will not perform the work fo well, nor fo foon, as 
thofe.in this part of the world where they take more © 
pains. | : 

The CARBUNCLE is a ftone of a very deep — 
red, with a mixture of fcarlet, and has been formerly 
thought to fhine in the dark like a lighted coal; but 


_ this is now known to be otherwife. It was called by 


the ancients Anthrax, but they-have given fuch a con- 


fufed defcription of it, that Boer is of opinion, that 


no particular ftone was meant by that name ; and even 


our lapidaries, at this time, are acquainted with it by 


no peculiar name. _It is faid to be as hard as a faphire, 
and to be found naturally of an angular figure, or fmaller 
at one end than the other.. However, as it is very 


-uncommon, there needs no more to be faid about it. 


The RUBY is a tranfparent gem of a reddifh co- 
lour, with a fmall portion of blue, and cannot be 
touched by a file. The rednefs is not like that of 

aaa pha Ch vermillion, 
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vermillion bat of blood, or rather of cochineal, or 
. kermes; but the lefs blue it has in it, the better it 
is. There are commonly faid to be four kinds, the 
Rubycell, the Balafs and Spinel Ruby, which with . 
the true Ruby make up the number; and the beft are 
found in the 1fland of Ceyloz. In Pegu they are found 
in a river of that name, and the inhabitants try their 
goodnefs with their teeth and tongue, for they judge 
thofe that are coldeft and hardeft are the beft. They 
are faid to mend the colour by the affiftance of fire. 
They are ufually met with in a ftony matrix of a rofe 
colour, and if they meet wjth one that 1s tranfparent, 
they then call it a Balaft Ruby; but if it is otherwife, 
and has no refemblance of a gem, it is then the true 
matrix of Rubies, becaufe it is formed, nourifhed, and 
increafes therein. At firft it is whitifh and affumes a 
red colour, as it ripens. It is generally found in the 
fame mines with faphires, and {ome of them are pret- 
ty large; for the Emperor Rodolphus had ‘one that was 
as large as a fmall pullet’s egg, and this was thought 
to be the largeft that was ever feen in ice Ji has 
been faid to have much the fame virtues as Diamonds, 
and has been looked upon as a great prefervative againft 
the plague; befides which, it had according to fome, 
the peculiar property of changing colour, when any 
misfortune was to happen, and one m particular, tells 
us a grave ftory of one that had a very fine -ftone, 
which almoft loft its colour before the death of his 
wife ; however, after her death, it re-affumed its former 
fplendor again; but it muft not be forgot, that this 
Ruby was fet in a ring, which was formerly given 
him by his wife. . 
When the value of a Ruby exceeds ten carats, it 
is thought to. be very great, and is not exceeded by a 
Diamond. Whena Ruby is deficient in its colour, 
that is, when itis not fo red as it ought to be, fome 
lapidaries endeavour to mend it, by putting a red foil 
under it, or glafs of a beautiful red colour. Some 
have attempted to counterfeit a Ruby, with ftones of 
a whitifh colour, as a white faphire, topaz, or cryftal, 
by the affiftance of a red foil, for then it will fparkle 
and feem to. differ very little from a true Ruby ; how- 
| | ever 
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ever, thofe that have judgment in ftones will very 
eafily diftinguifh it. Others endeavour to counterfeit 

~ Rubies with orpiment, which they put in a glafs vel- 

fel not exaétly flopped, over a flow fire, and then the 
orpiment will fublime, and ftick to the fides and neck 
of the veffel; this matter will grow bigger and bigger 
by degrees ; and that at the top will grow thicker, and 
gather as it-were into bubbles, which at laft grow fo | 
large that fome of them will fall down, and ‘others. 
will ftick ‘to the neck of the glafs; but they will all 
be of a glorious Ruby colour, but fmall and brittle ; 
then they break the glafs and take the bubbles for ufe.. 
But to make them larger, they lay many together up- — 
on a piece of glafs, and melt them, and they will 
run into one mafs of as fine a colour as before. . ~ 
The BALAS RUBY is the matrix of the true 
Ruby ‘before defcribed, and is fuppofed to have its 
name, from its being the houfe or palace thereof, for 
by fome authors it is called palafs on that ac- 

‘count. This Ruby is of the colour of crimfon, for 

“it has a very little mixture of blue, and when it is . 

_ polifhed, it is a very agreeable gem, and will fparkle 

almoft as much as a true Ruby. It is found in veins 

of faphire, and is to be met with in the fame places, 
as the other; though it is not fo valuable by far. It — 
may be adulterated like the true Ruby, and the fraud 

will not be fo eafily difcovered. t 

The SPINEL RUBY is of a deeper colour than 
the true, but it has not the fplendor, for which rea- 
fon it is more eafily adulterated. However, there are 
fome fo good as to come very near the value of the 
true Ruby, efpecially thofe that are faid to be of the 

‘eld rock, and are about half the value of Diamonds. 

The RUBYCELL is agem that feems to be between 

the Spinel and the Hyacinth, infomuch, that itis hard. 

to fay to which clafs it properly belongs. Likewife 

’ they are fometimes exceedingly like Bohemian Garnets, 

and are not known from them till an experiment is 

made in the fire; for thefe will bear it without the 
leaft lofs of colour, whereas the Rubycell will either 

‘lofe or change it. They are not near fo valuable as. 
the Balafs or Spinel. 


The 


{ 
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The GARNETS have by fome been taken to be — 
carbuncles, for when expofed to the fun, it will fhine 
like a lighted coal, and much better than a ruby. 
They.are brought from the Zaf and Weft Indies, and 
from Ethiopia, where they are of three kinds ; for fome 
are darker than the reft, being of a blackifh blood co- . 
- lour, and yet they, will fparkle indifferently well. 
When a white foil is placed under, them, they are of 
fuch a fiery colour, that fome have miftaken them for 
true carbuncles. Many of thefe are large, fome ha- 
ving been found bigger than a:hen’s egg. Another 
fort is of the colour of a hyacinth, and if it was not 
for being redder, it might be taken for a true gem 
of that kind. When it has a yellowifh tinge it may 
be placed among the clafs of hyacinths, and will be 
that ftone called in /raly Jacintha la Bella. 'Thefe fome- 
times refemble other gems fo much, that even the 
lapidaries themfelves are not certain what they are. 
Another fort of Garnets are of a violet colour mixed 
with red, and thefe are better. than the former, info- 
-much, that they are called .by the Italians Rock- 
Rubies. . . 

The OCCIDENTAL GARNETS are often of a 
fainter colour, and particularly the Spazi/h, infomuch, — 
that they appear like a pomgranate feed, and are 
pretty large.. Some are/of a yellowifh red, and. will 
not change in the fire, particularly the Bohemian, and 
they are all free from flaws. _Thefe are more valuable 
then ‘the oriental, on: account of their refifting fire; 
and they refemble real carbuncles.. ‘Thefe are found 
in the fields almoft every where by the country peo- 
ple, without any matrix; they are generally of the 
fize of peas, and are carried to Prague to be fold. 
At firft they are fo black on the outfide that no red- 
nefs can be perceived, till they are held up to the 
light. Others are found.in Sz/efa, but thefe are rough, 
and generally full of flaws, infomuch, | that they are 
feldom tranfparent. .If- a Garnet be expofed to the 
focus of a large burning-glafs, upon charcoal, it wall 

be reduced to a metallick mafs of the nature of iron, 
for it may be attrated by a loadftone. Garnets were 


formerly worn as Amulets; or they were reduced to 
powder 


— 
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powder and, drank, for they were thought to refift 
fadnefs, and to chear the heart; but fome of the an- 
cients were afraid of its fiery nature, and thought 
that they hurt the brain, heated the blood, and pro- 
voked anger. The moderns affirm, they are of an 
alkaline nature, but as they evidently partake of iron, 
they muf certainly have the properties of that metal, 
though it is not worth while to make ufe of them in 
medicine, becaufe iron itfelf is fo very cheap. ‘Thofe 
_Garnets that.are large bear a confiderable price; but 
as for the {mall they are exceeding plenty, and there- 
fore very cheap ; but this muft be underftood of the 
Bohemian, for the oriental, though large, are not in 
high efteem. .They fell the Bohemian Garnets by the 
“peweds and the price is always proportionable to the 
ize. | 
The HYACINTH is fo called, from its being of 
the colour of .a flower of that name, which is of a 
yellowifh red. There are four kinds, as being of fo 
~many different colours; the firft is as as red as vermil- 
lion, and pretty nearly refemble Bohemian Garnets, 
~but without any mixture of blacknefs. Thefe are 
more valuable than the reft, and may be placed in the 
clafs of carbuncles. ‘The fecond fort are of a reddifh 
faffron colour; the third are like yellow amber, and 


--could not be diftinguifhed from it, unlefs by their 


hardnefs, and by their want of electricity. Thefe are 
of little value, no more than the fourth fort, which 
look like white amber, and are worft of all.. Some 
affirm, there is a fifth fort, whofe colour is a mixture 
of fallow colour and blue; but thefe are very feldom, 
if at all to be found.. The Hyacinth of Phzy, is now 
thought to be the Amethift of the moderns; and the 
Amethifts of the ancients, are now called garnets. This 
gem is of various fizes, but is feldom larger then a 
nutmeg. It is found in. the Eaf and Weft Indies, 

as well as in Silefa and. Bohemia. . 
The AMETHIST is a.tranfparent gem, of a vio- 
let colour, arifing from a mixture of red and blue. 
However, they are of different colours, for fome, as _ 
the oriental, have a mixture of yellow, and fome are 
purplith like red wine ; but the beft fort are thofe Naa? 
Ine 


—_— 
we 


feen one fet ina gold ring which was fold for two hun- 
‘dred crowns ; they may be converted into diamonds in 
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fhine moft like a carbuncle, and tlfey are fo hard that 
they may be turned into a fort of diamonds, foas to de- . 
ceive the moft {kilful lapidaries. Boer affirms that he has 


the fame manner as faphires. ‘They are found in India, 
Arabia, Armenia, Ethiopia, Cyprus, Germany, Bohemia, 5 
and Mi/nia ; butas they are generally as foftas cryftal, 
they are not in very great efteem. The oriental are hard- 
eft; if they are without fpots they are of the greateft va- 
lue. They are found of various fizes, and in: various 
fhapes, from the bignefs of'a {mall pea, to an inch and a 
half in diameter. They are adulterated with maftick 
tinged of a violet colour, placed between two cryftals ; 
but the Germans do not think it worth while to coun- 


_terfeit them, becaufe they are pretty common. 


The SAPHIRE is a hard gem of a blue or thy co- 
lowr, is very tranfparent and fparkles very much; 
but fome of them are whitifh, and others of a deeper 


“blue 5 and when they are deftitute of ‘all colours they 


are called white faphires, and are fo like diamonds 
that they may very well fupply their place. They 


“are either oriental or occidental, and the former are 


brought from Calicut, Cananor, Bifnagor, and Ceylon’; 
but the beft are found in the kingdom of Pegu. ~ The 
‘occidental are found in various places, as in Bohemia 


and Szlefa, where they are pretty good; though there | 


are fome that are foft, and almoft of a milk white co- 


Jour, with a {mall mixture of blue. It is very fubje& 


‘to flaws, and yet is fo hard thata file will not touch it. 


The colour may readily be taken away by fire, and 
then it will be converted to a fort of a diamond, info- 
‘much, that when it is fet ina ring, it can hardly be 
known from one by a fkilful lapidary. ‘The value of 


a Saphire is derived from its colour, purity, and mag- 


nitude ;. for if it has no flaw, and is of a deep co- 
lour, continuing tranfparent at the fame time, it 15 
then the beft. It is faid to have the fame virtue as 
other precious ftones; but in medicine it has, in 
reality, none atall. It has been common to counter- 
feit Saphires with a bit of blue glafs placed between 
two Bohemian diamonds. Some tinge glafs of a blue | 

colour, 
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colour, and ‘fell it to ignorant people for a Saphire- 
This may be done feveral ways; but the moft com- 
mon ‘is to put a little zaffer or fmalt into a glafly 
mafs of cryftals or flints ; that is, two drams of zaffer to 
one pound of glafs, and ftirring them together, when 
melted, with an iron rod ; then a little of it is taken 
out to‘try the colour, and to fee if it wants any more 
zaffer or not. If it is right they continue it melting. 
for fix hours, and then take it‘from the fire. When 
this is rightly done, very few can diftinguifh it by 
fight from a true Saphire. Saphires are found in va- 
rious fizes; but feldom fo fmall as other gems, and 
yet never more than three quarters of an inch in 
diameter; but the ufual fize is between the fixth and 
the tenth of an inch. ‘The fhape is very uncertain ; 
for it is fometimes in one form, and fometimes in 
another. : . 

The OPAL is a moft beautiful gem, for in diffe- 
rent lights it fhews all forts of colours, as blue, pur- 
ple, green, yellow, red, milk white, and black, 
which 1s occafioned by the different refraction of the — 
rays of light. ‘There are four kinds of ‘this ftone, 
the firft of ‘which is tranfparent, ‘without any Opa- 
city, and yet refle@ts all the colours of the rainbow, 
Another fort is black, and yet fparkles fo much that 
it appears like a carbuncle; but this is exceeding 
fcarce and confequently highly valuable, Boer af- 
firms he has feen one about the fize of a pea, which 
was given him by a friend. The third fpecies re- 
fle@s various colours; but the yellow is predominant, 
and confeqnently this is not fo valnable as the firft 
fort. Almoft all thefe are brought from Huggary, 
and are in very good efteem. To this kind may be 
referred the ftone that is called by the Zralians Occhio del 
Gaito, thatis, the Cais Eye, which is formed of the 
matrix of Opal; and is named by fome the baftard 
Opal. The fourth fort is a baftard Opal, and is of 
. the colour of the cryftaline humour of the eyes of 
fifth; for itis a little tranfparent, and is nearly of a 
blueifh milk colour or yellowifh ; and when it is 
turned to the light it feems to fhine at the farther 
edge, by means of the reflection of the light. It 0 

| Y 
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by fome called an afterites, or the flar ftone, becaute 
within it may be feen a fort of a ftar, which changes 
its place as it is turned differently to the light. 

The CATS-EYE, however, by moft jewellers, is 
not placed among the opal kind; but is thought to 
be a peculiar gem, and therefore will require a more 
diftin&t confideration. .The opals of the firft and fe- 
cond kind are feldom to be met with very large; but 
they are of very great value, for one in the poffeffion 
of a Roman fenator was faid to be worth twenty thou- 
fand ducats. 'Thofe of the third and fourth kind are 
fometimes met with pretty large; for one of thefe 
that reflected various colours was of the fize of a 


walnut, and was valued at two hundred crowns. All . 
forts of opals are found in the Eaf-Indies; but thofe - 


of the ordinary fort are to be. met with in Cyrus, 
Eoypt, Arabia, Natelia, and Hungary; and in this laft 
place fome of the firft fort have been found in opal 
ftones, though very feldom. There have been alfo 
fome. lately found in Denmark, and they are all con- 
tained in a foft ftone full of black, yellow, and fallow 
coloured veins. Opals have been faid to have the 
virtues of all other gems; but they are now never 
ufed in phyfick. With regard to the value, it has 
been generally thought to equal that of faphires. 
They cannot be counterfeited like other gems with 
a double glafs, nor yet any other way, though Qyer- 
cetan affirms he has feen a glafs alembick fo tinged 
with the fpirit of nitre, that it appeared like a true 
#O al. 

The EMERALD is a green fhining tranfparent 
gem, and has a very agreeable appearance. It is of 
two kinds, the oriental and occidental ; the oriental 
‘are very hard, and of ameadow green colour, which 
never changes in any light.. They are quite tranf- 
parent, and are in very great efteem, they being of 
the very beft kind. They are brought froin the £a/- 
Indies, as well as Yartary, Egypt, and other countries 
ata great diftance from thence; however, they are 
very Oe and there are very few of this kind feen 
in England. But the American Emeralds are more 
common, and are found principally in Peru - 
; the 


¥ 
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the earth of the mountains. Thefe are of a very plea- 
fant green, though they are but dull in comparifon of 
the former; for they are neither {o tranfparent, nor 
fo fparkling, nor yet fo hard ; and comparatively the 
value is but fmall, with regard to the tormer.. The 
European are principally from Siefa, and there are co- 
loured cryftals found in Germany, that commonly go 
under the name of occidental Emeralds. The orien- 
tal are feldom met with above the fize of a hazel 
nut. When an Emerald is put in the fire it kindles 
like brimftone, and the green colour flies off in a 


_ flame, after which it looks like a bit of cryftal. Hence 


it appears that gems in general confift of two parts ; 
namely the cryftalline, which is fixed, and the ful- 
phureous, that is volatile. Hence it appears that 
an Emerald is not quite deftitute of medicinal 
virtues; for what is done -in the fire, may, in 
fome meafure, be performed by the heat of the 


_ ftomach, and by the digefting fluid; for though 


the cryftalline part cannot be diffolved, yet the ful- 
phureous may ke feparated from the cryftalline, and 
aét upon the humours of the human body. - Perhaps 
it may be faid that the metallick or fulphureous part 
is fo {mall, that itcan have but little virtue; but it 
muft be confidered that the energy of a medicine does, 
not always confift in its bulk; for a very few par- 
ticles of the glafs of antimony will produce great al- 
terations in the human body, as may be eafily appre- 
hended from the operation of emetick wine. How- 
ever it muft be acknowledged that the virtue of any 
fort of gem is not fufficiently apparent hitherto. 
And yet, Dr. Toll, a Dutch phyfician, affirms, there . 
is no better remedy for an intermitting pulfe than the 
powder of Emeralds, when given to the quantity of . 
ten grains, ina fpoonful.of fyrup. The beft kind ‘of 
Emeralds have always beenin high efteem ; but thefe 
are exceeding fcarce, as has been-obferved ; but the. 
occidental being more common, and by far not fo 
good, are of little value with refpeé to. the former. 
An Emerald may be counterfeited various, ways, but 
the beit is by melted cryftal glafs, with a {mall addi- 
tion of red lead. Some reduce burnt copper into a very - 

fine 
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fine powder, and then add half the weight of the faf. 


fron of iron, which they keep over the fire for the 
{pace of fix hours, and then fuffer the veffel to cool 
of itfelf. If this method be praétifed judicioufly, coun- 
terfeit. emeralds may be produced as good as thofe. of 
America. ; : | | 
The PRASIUS or PRASSITE, is by many 
thought to be the matrix of an Emerald, and perhaps 
not improperly, becaufe it is fometimes found within 
it; for the greener parts that are tranfparent, and 
without any mixture of yellow, may be properly 
called: Emeralds ; and thofé:that are of a golden yel-. 
low colour, may have the name of Chryfoprafiites. 
The colour of this gem is like: that of a leek, or a co- 
lour that is made with a mixture of yellow and green, 
It is but femi-tranfparent, on account of the clouds 
that are vifible in it; and fometimes. it has a mix- 
ture of red, white, or black, according to the various 
ftones to which it has been formed, fuch as jafper, 
cryftal, and the like. There is one: fort altogether 
green, another more yellow like dried fern, and a 
third is very little green, with.a great deal of whitifh 
yellow. This laft kind is femi-tranfparent, and ought 
rather to be placed among the nephritick, ftones. This 
gem is very common, and {fo large, that ftatues have 
been made therewith, and therefore it.can be of little 


value. As for its medicinal virtues, itis faid to pof-.. 


fefs the fame as thofe of' an. Emerald. ‘The Chryfo- 
prafius is nothing more than a Praffite, that has the 
colour of gold mixed’ with the greennefs of a leek, 
and it looks very prettily, maice 
value. 

The SMARAGDOPRASIUS is a gem between 
_a Praflite and‘an Emerald, and/is of.a grafs green co- 
~ Jour, without, the leaft yellownefsin it; but it 1s not 
fo green as an emerald. “ Itisfometimes, though very 


feldom, almoft tranfparent, and it is called by fomea__ 


baftard emerald.. ‘Fhefe ftones are found'in Bohemia. 


and the We? Indies. ‘The Bohemian.is generally opaque, | 


and nearly refembles Roman_vitriol. Thefe. are faid 


}it is not of much_ 


7 
+ 
3 
+ 


to be the ftones that the native Americans near the r- - 


ver of the Amazons wear in holes of their lips, in pieces 
panto: about 
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about the length of a man’s finger. Some take this 


as well as its virtues. _ 
The CHRYSOLITE, is the topaz of the ancients, 

and is’a tranfparent gem, fhining with the colour of 
gold. Itis ofa fainter green than the emerald, and is 
fomewhat ofa yellowith tinge. Some take it to be the 
matrix of the emerald, and by many it is, confounded 
with a chryfoprafius. This ftone will not ftand the teft 
of the file, and fometimes. there are.fuch lange pieces of 
it. that: ftatues. may be made therewith. ‘The topaz of 
the fhops is. the Chryfolite. of the. ancients, and is a 
tranfparent ftone. of a fhining gold. colour without any 
mixture. Itis of two kinds, the, oriental and the 
European; the firft of which, fhines like pure gold. 


The European areas foft as cryftal, and having a mix- 


ture of blacknefs with the gold colour. and there. is 
fometimes, fo, much of it, and, fo, little. of, the yellow, 
that if it was not for the blacknefs, it could not be 
diftinguithed. from, cryftal. Sometimes pieces of thefe 


have been found. to weigh twelve. pounds,’ and there 


was one brought from Bohenia, that. was two ells in 
length, and near half-an ell broad. ‘Thefe ttones may 
be counterfeited in the fame manner-as the reft; but 
the beft way is to put a quarter ofan ounce of faffron. - 
of iron, and;a, little red-lead into a pound of melted 


_ ckyftal. glafs, or if one: part, of calcined cryftal be ad- 
added to three of lead, and they, are. kept for a. whole 


day in a furnace, a topaz will be formed, without any. 
other addition. _ 


‘The BERILL is a gem of a blueifh green like fea 


water, for which reafon, it is called, by the Ttafans. ° 


Aqua Marina. When,it has rays of. a,gold colour, or. 
the fparkles are of that colour, itis, called,a Chryfo- 
berill, and fome place it in the fame clafs.as the: chry- 
foprafius. All. thefe ftones are tranfparent, and. have 
but a faintifh colour, for. when. this is, more, deep, 
they are taken for other gems. Its. found of various 
fizes and of different fhapes that are,feldom more. than 
a third of an, inch in. diameter’; and. the value is, al- 
ways in proportion to the:fmenefs, of the:colour. It. 

may 
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may be counterfeited by reducing burnt copper to an 
impalpable powder, and melting it with cryftaline glafs_ 
or calcined cryftal, in the proportion of one dram to a 

pound of a glafs. 

The ASTERIA called by the Jzalans Girafole, is 
a'fort of an opal, only it is harder, and confequently | 
may be placed by itfelf; efpecially as it may be di- 
ftinguifhed from an opal very eafily. The harder it 
is the better it reflects the image of the fun, and fo 
agreeably, that it is by fome called the gem of the 
fun. This ftone is tranfparent like cryftal, but much 
harder, It has been named by fome the cats eye, 
becaufe the fparkling is fometimes greater and fome- 
‘times lefs. It differs from the eyes of Belus termed _ 
by the ftalans Bellocchio, becaufe it exattly imitates 
the iris of the eye and pupil. Pky fays, it is parti- 
cularly remarkable for having a kind of light therein, 
fuch as is feen in the pupil of the eye, and when the 
pofition is changed, it feems to wander from one part 
to another. It is hard to be engraved, and that is: 
the beft that is found in Carimania, which is whitihh ; 
for that of the Ea/f Indies called Aftrios though whit- — 
ifh likewife, does not refle&t fun-beams fo powerfully ; 
however, it fhines like a ftar’at the time of the full 
moon. ‘The worft kind is called Ceraunia, for ithas 
the only glimmering light of a candle ina lanthorn. 
It is hard to fay what Ply means by this account ; ~ 
for the true Afteria appears like a whitifh cryftal, ha- 
ving within it round {pots of light, which in different 
poiitions changes theirplace. It may bediftinguifhed 
_ from the aftroites, becaufe that gives the reprefenta- 
tion of ftars, and is a kind of opal. Specimens of ' 
this have been taken from the matrix of opal, and. 
when expofed to the fun, they emit fparkles like fo — 
many {mall ftars. oP La 


“The Cats Eye is the Aftroites of Phin} and is the 


fame that is called by fome the Eye of the Sun,and by * 


the Perfians Mithrax, which fignifies the fun. Cardan 
names it a baftard Opal, becaufe it reflects various co-' 
lours, though not fo diftin@ as the. true opal, and it~ 
is likewife harder than that. It alfo differs: from’ 
Mecuity another 
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another gem by fome termed the Cat’s Eye,’ and the 
Eye of Belus, which is akind of agate or onyx. The 
beft are found in the ifland of Ceylon, and fometimes 
they are brought from Pegu. It is much efteemed in 
the Zaft Indies, where it bears a good price, though 
not fo much as an opal. 
We now come to the femi-tranfparent ftones, among 
which the SARDIUS or CORNELIAN is reckoned 
the chief. By fome it is called the Carnelian, becaufe 
~ itis of the colour of raw fleth, for Cara is Latin for fleth. 
However, it is more of the colour of bilious blood. 
It is femi-tranfparent like the wafhings of flefh, and 
is called by Phizy Sarda. It was in common ufe among 
the ancients, efpecially for feals, as it is at prefent. 
It was firft found by the inhabitants of Sardis, a town 
of Lydia in Afia Miner, and from thence was carried 
_to Rome; but there was a very good kind found near 
Babylon in the heart of a tone. There are three kinds 
of it; namely, the red, the demium (which looks dul- 
ler or fatter than the former) and that which feems to 
have a mixture of filver films. Thofe of the Zaf In- 
dies are moft tranfparent ; and the thicker or fatter fort 
is brought from radia. Itis alfo found in the Wef 
Indies, as well as Silfia, Bohemia, and many other 
places. Albertus Magnus diftinguifhes the Sarda from 
_ the Cornelian ; but itis in reality the fame gem, un- 
_lefs the name of Sarda may more properly be given to 
_ the white Cornelian. However, there are three kinds 
_ of Cornelians, the firft of which is the red, now taken 
notice of. The fecond is of a faint blood-colour, and 
_ femi-tranfparent ; and the third is of a yellowifh red. 
_ Boet affirms the beit Cornelians are found in Sardinia, 
and that thofe of Epérus and Egypt are the next in 
value; but thofe of Babylonia are preferred .by fome 
toallothers. It is ufually found in other ftones. It 
was formerly in high efteem ; but fince other and bet- 
ter gems are more common, it/is of little value; be- 
ing chiefly made ufe of for feals, as was above. hinted.. 
_ The SARDONYX feems to be of a middle nature, 
_ betwen the cornelian and the onyx, which its name 
'feems plainly to imply. It is generally tinged with 
white, black, and blood-colour, which are diftinguithed 
Ou. :.V., Hi : from 
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from each other by circles or rows, fo diftin@ that — 
‘they appear to be ‘the effect of art. There are many 
kinds, and great diverfity in the colour of thefe ftones ; 
but the greater variety there is of thefe laft, the more 
they are valued. There are fometimes purple, blue, 
rofe-coloured, and yellow circles, whofe ground is 
black, efpecially the 4ragian ; for in the Ea/? Indies it 
is of the colour of horn. When the circles are not 
diftin&, but as it were feparated, and of the colour of 
honey, they are of no great value. Boet thinks the — 
Myrrhine veflels, fo much cried up among the Romans, 
were made of this ftone, bécaufe he had feen parts of. 
cups made of a Sardonyx, which were very ancient, _ 
and which had all the colours of a rain-bow. ‘The 
beit fort is brought from the Za/f Indies, and the next 
to thatis the Arabian. Itis found alfo in Germany, Bo- 
hemia, Silefia, and the neighbouring countries ; butit is 
feldom clear, nor are the circles diftin€ like thofe of the 
Eaft Indies. There are pieces of the Sardonyx found fo 
large, that drinking veffels may be made therewith. 
This ftone was formerly given in powder for the itop- 
ping of blood; but now it is quite out of ufe. + 
The CHALCEDONY is placed by Pézy in the 
clafs of rubies of a darker afpe&, and yet palerthan — 
a carbuncle; but this is evidently the characteriftic 
of a garnet. This gem is generally of the fame co- 
lour throughout ; though it is fometimes a little cloud- 
ed. Itis femi-tranfparent, and is fo hard, that it is 
feldom or never made into feals. It was formerly | 
placed in the clafs of onyx’s, of which it is a {pecies, - 
and was called the White Onyx. It is either Oriental or 
European; and thofe that have a mixture of a faint co- 
lour are hard and beautiful, and are taken for the orien-" 
tal, Such as thefe have a purplifh or blueifh mixture, 
or a rednefs like that of lac. Thofe that are earthy, 
or of a dufky whitifh colour, are of little value, 
and are met with in all parts of Germany. - ‘There are 
always fome found in the Netherlands. Thofe that are 
tinged with a difagreeable reddith or yellowith colour, 
though they are not of the oriental kind, are in 
higher efteem than thelaft. Some of thefe have been 
feen in Lorrain of a furprifing magnitude, and when 
they have been ftruck with a hammer have yielded a 
| ringing 
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tinging found. Thofe are accounted beft of all, in 
which there is blue, white, yellow, and red confufed- 
ly mixed together, and which expofed to the fun thew 


all the colours of the rain-bow. This alfo ferved to 
_ make the Myrrhine veffels of the Romazs, which weré 


fo highly valued : and at this day they are wrought 
into cups, heads of great men, and the like; but its 


chief ufe is for feals, becaufe the wax will not ftick 


thereto. Some of thefe ftones are brought from the 
Eaft Indies, that are almoft tranfparent, and of a whit- 


ith pale colour; fome are tinged with white circles or 


zones. It is now of little value, except when the 


pieces are large and fit for the making of figures. 


The ONYX, which in Greek fignifies a nail, is fo 


_ called from its likenefs to the colour of the nail of a 


man’s hand. It is feldom tranfparent, and generally 


/ eonfifts of a mixture of black and’ white colours, which 


are quite diftiné& from each other. The horny colour is 
often nvarked with whitifh veins or zones, fomewhat 
refembling. an eye. The kinds of Onyx are diftin- 
guifhed, either from the places where they are found, 
or from their different colours. ‘The Arabian Onyx 
is black with white zones, and variety of other co- 
Jours. When the white zone in carving any figure is 
placed on the top, and the black ferves for a ground, 
itis called’ Camehuia by the’ jewellers, as if it was 
a diftinét gem. When it is white, it is called a Chal- 
cedony; before’ defcribed. Some Onyx’s are quite 
black, others are tinged with fallow colour, yellow, 
whitifh, blueifh, and horn colours, mixed in an agree- 
able manner. ‘They have all zones or ftreaks, which 
diftinguifh one colour from another. The Onyx has 


_ been fometimes found fo large, that columns have been 
_made’therewith ; and there are now fix of this kind in 
Ste Peter’s church at Rome. "This likewife ferved to 


make*the Myrrhine veflels before taken notice of, and 


is now made ufe of for cups, ftatues, and the like. 


_ It isof greater value than the fardonyx, and thofe are 


5 


_ bottom ; and thefe are much fought after by the Feavs. 


beft which are blueifh at the top, and blackith at the 


This ftone does not ftick to wax, and therefore is as 


"often now as formerly made into feals. 


H 2 The 
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The AGATE is very like an onyx with regard to 
colour, but it differs from it in being adorned with 


zones, whereas the Agate has none; but inftead there- 


of there are lines or {pots of various colours, in fuch 
a manner as to reprefent the pictures of different 
things; as woods, rivers, fruits, flowers, herbs, and 
clouds; though not very diftinétly. Boer had one, 


which, though no bigger than a man’s finger-nail, A 


was marked with a perfect circle, and within it was 


the figure of a Bifhop with a mitre on his head. An — : 


Agate differs from a Jafper in hardnefs and fmooth- 


nefs; for though the jafper has all the fame colours, 


it is fofter, and confifts of rougher particles. ; 


The White-vemed AGATE. with deiner aie 


trees and moffes, is moft commonly known by the 
name of the Mocha ftone. It is of a very firm com- 


pact and fine texture, though it is found in the fhape | 


of a flinty pebble-ftone. ‘The fizes are various, being 
fometimes only one, and fometimes eight inches in 
diameter. The veins of this ftone are very beautiful- 
ly difpofed in different figures; but generally there 
are many concentric irregular circles drawn round 
from one to three points in various places. They are 
commonly a little whiter than the ground, though 
fometimes they can fcarcely be feen. Thofe of this 
kind are of the higheft value, and contain the figures 
of trees, mofies, {ea-plants, and the like, which were 
juft taken notice of. Some have fuppofed that thefe 
are only petrifications, and that real mofles and fea 
plants were included therein; but this is a miftake, 
which is evident from hence, namely, that the real 
things which they reprefent were never met with fo 
diminutive as their images in thefe ftones: for‘none 
can be fo foolifh as to imagine, that there ever.was a, 
perfect tree no more than half an inch high. Thefe 
figures are generally black, or of a dufky colour, and 
appear with great advantage from the whitenefs of the 
fone. ‘This kind of Agate, when it is perfect, is only 
found in the Ea/? Indies ;. but there fome of an inferior 
fort to be met with in Germany. They are called Mo- 
cha ftones, becaufe they have been brought from the 
Laft Indies to Mochain Arabia, and from thence tranf- 

; ported 
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ported into Europe. However, there are fonre that 
will not allow them to be found in the Laft Indies; 
which if true, they may as well have the name from 
the place near which they are found; or at leaft they 
may be brought to Mocha from other parts of Arabia, 
or even A/a. . 

The Dull Milky AGATE is not {0 valuable as the 
former, though it is of a very firm texture. They-are 
found in the fhape of common flint ftones, and are 
from one inch to ten in diameter, It is of the colour 
of milk, or rather like that of cream ; and, when it 
is broken, it has a {mooth gloffy furface. It is more 
Opaque than the former, and yet it will bear a very 
fine polifh. This fpecies is common on the thores of 
the rivers in the Eaft Indies, and there are fome of lefs 

value met with in Germany and Bohemia. This was 
_ much more in efteem formerly than it is at prefent, be- 
caufe it is now very common. 

_ The Lead-coloured AGATE with black and white 
veins is by Boer called the Phaffachates, and is of a 
very fine, firm, compact texture, though it is found 
like the former in the fhape of common flint ftones, 
and of as rugged a furface. The ground is of a pale 
blueifh grey, or rather of a dove-colour; and it is 
often without variation, though it has fometimes black 
and fometimes white veins, which are generally to- 
wards the centre of the ftone. This refemblées an 
Onyx very much, but is certainly diftin@ from it. It 
is very hard, and will bear a fine polith. Itis found 
in the Ea/t Indies, as well as in Germany, where they 
make cups and fnuff-boxes therewith. 

The Fleth-coloured AGATE is not fo valuable as 
any of the former, though within it has a pretty firm 
compact texture, and is from one to ten inches in dj- 
ameter. ‘The fleth-colour is very faint, and almof 
whitith; but yet it is never entirely wanting. Some- 
_ times it has no veins at all, and at other times it 
abounds in veins, {pots, or clouds: The {pots are ge- | 
nerally very fmall, about the fize of a pin’s head, 
notched at the edges; though fometimes they are much 
_lefs. When broken in pieces it is very {mooth and 
glofly, though it is not always of the fame tranfpa- 
By ates H 3 rency, 
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rency. It is found in Germany, Bohemia, and Ttalyy, 
and is worked into various forts of veflels: it is alfo - 
often made ufe of inflead of gun-flints. . . 

The Blocd-coloured AGATE is by Beer called the 
Hemachates, and.is more beautiful than moft of this 
clafs. Itis always of a deep blood-red colour, fome- 
times throughout, but more frequently variegated with 
a pale blue and brown. The blue always furrounds 
the red, and inclines to the colour-of whey; but'it is 
in no other part of the ftone. ‘The brown is of the 
colour of horn, and generally appears in irregular 
veins, fometimes in fuch plenty as to make the ground 
to the ftone, and the red with its blue edges only the 
variegation. It is not very common, though it is 
found in the Eaff Indies, America, and fome parts of 
Germany. It is chiefly ufed for the tops of fnuff-— 
boxes. . . 
The Clouded and Spotted Fleth-coloured AGATE, 
is by Boet called the Sardachates, and is of a very fine 
clofe texture, though it is fubje& to flaws and cracks 
when the pieces are large; for which reafon the lefler 
ftones are moft efteemed. It differs from the former 
kinds in having a fmoother furface, and is generally. 
_ of a roundith or oblong fhape a little flatted. It has 
no variegations except exceeding {mall fpots, which 
are of a beautiful red, that are-varioufly .difpofed in 
different parts .of the ftone, and in different numbers,. 
In fome places it is more tranfparent than others; and it 
is found in the Eaf and Weft Indies, as alfo in Bohemia 
and Silefa, though not fo good. However, in gene- 
ral, it is in very little efteem with us. roe ig 

The Red AGATE variegated with Yellow is of the 
colour of xed lead, has a fine pure equal texture, with, 
a {mooth regular furface, and is commonly found in, 
the fhape of a pebble ftone. Itis from one inch to. — 
four or five in diameter, and its ground is of a paler, — 
red with one. that is deeper, difpofed in concentric 
veins round'from one to three points; but this does. 
not appear without clofe examination. Befides. thefe, 
it has irregplar bright yellow blotches, that are never, 
interfe€ted. by the veins, but are either within, or on 
‘the outfide thereof; and they are always extremely. 

. y fhort, 
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fhort, being never above a fixth part ofan inch in 
length. Itis very hard, and will bear a very fine po- 
lifh; and it is found in the Eaf Indies, though not 
very common. 


The Yellow AGATE is named by Beet the Cera-. 


chates, that is, the wax-coloured Agate. It has been 
found from one to feven inches in diameter in various 
fhapes and fizes ; but they all are of a very firm com-- 
pact texture. It is fometimes of the fame colour 
throughout; fometimes confifts of irregular veins, 
and at others has a pale and almoft white ground, 
veined and fpotted with a ftrong yellow, exactly re- 
fembling that of fine yellow bees-wax. It is very 
hard and capable of a fine polifh; but the degree of 
tranfparency differs greatly, for fometimes it is as 
much fo as any of the reft, and at others it is almoft 
entirely opaque. It is:found in the Eaf Indies and 
America, as allo in Germany, though not very good. 
In fome places it ferves to make knife-handles and 
the like. 3 ; 

The Pale Yellow AGATE, variegated with white, 
black, and green, is called by Boet the Leonina, 
from its likenefs to a Lion’s fkin, and by the Italians 
Brecatella. It is more variegated than the reft of the 


itones of this kind, and has a fine compat clofe tex- 


ture, though it is found in very irregular fhapes, with 
arugged outfide.. It fometimes feems to confift of an 
irregular mats, made up of the above-mentioned co- 
lours, and at other times diftinGily clouded therewith, 
and fometimes again it has black and green veins in 
the form of concentric circles running round a point. 
The ground is always of a pale yellow, but very 
differently difpofed ; fometimes more, fometimes lefs. 
Likewife in fome, one or more ‘of thefe colours are 
wanting, while others contain them all. The green 
is like that of Jafper, and the black is inclinable to 


brown. It breaks with fome difficulty into pieces, 


with fine fmooth furfaces, and is brought from the 


| Baft Indies; but it is not commonly known, becaufe 


— 


it is very fcarce.. 


The Blackifh Veined Brown AGATE is found in 


Stones that havea pretty {mooth furface, though of an 


4 wregular 
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irregular fhape, and from two to feven inches in 


diameter. The brown is pretty deep, and it is finely 


clouded, fpotted, and veined with a colour that is 


almoft black, and the veins are generally paler and 
browner than the other variegations. ‘The veins are 
difpofed in irregular concentric circles, and the in- 
nermoft are generally broadeft. There have fome- 
times been vegetable fubftances found in the middle 
of it, fuch as the flender roots of mofs, or of crow 
filk. Jtis capable of a very high and beautiful polifh, 
and is commonly cut into feals, buttons, heads of 
canes, knife-handles, and the tops of {nuff-boxes. 
It is frequently adorned with factitious colours, which 
fink into the fubflance fo much, that they appear like 
the natural veins of the fone ; and then it is of great 


_ walue. 


The Greenifh Brown Variegated AGATE feems 
to be of a middle nature between Agate and Jafper. 
It isa beautiful fpecies, and is found in roundifh ftones 
with a fmooth even furface, from two to fix inches in 
diameter. Its texture is very firm, and it ts fome- 
times of the fame colour throughout, bemg only 
diftinguifhable from the true Jafper by its hardnefs. 
But it has moft frequently a brownifh green ground, 
variegated with irregular concentric circles, of a red 
or ofa finer green; it is alfo found irregularly clouded 
and fpotted, with the fame or other colours, as white, 


flefh-colour and yellow. It is never entirely tranfpa- _ 


rent in thofe that are cleareft; and it is found in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, but not equally good ; for 
the European are the worft, they being more coarfe, 
foft, and opaque than thofe of the Eaf# or Wef 
Lhdies. 


The CAT’s EYE, or the Eye of Belus, differs 


ereatly from the baftard Opal, becaufe it is entirely 


opaque, and is a kind of Agate. It receives its name 
from the figure of an eye which ts painted with divers 
colours. ‘The body of this gem is white, and in the _ 


middle of it there isa fpot like a pupil, furrounded 
with an iris of a lighter colour, which gives it the 


perfe& refemblance of an Eye; but the colours are © 


not fo diftin& as in the baftard Opal, though it has 
obta ned 
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obtained the name of the Cat’s Eye, becaufe it is 
partly tranfparent, and within it is partly coloured 
like the Eye of a Cat. It is of a greater value than 
common Agate, becaufe it is more fcarce. ‘Lit 

The JASPER differs little from an Agate, only it 
is fofter, and will not bear fo fine a polifh, becaufe it 
confifts of groffer particles ; befides, it is not fo tranf- 
parent, and is moft commonly green; and the nearer 
it comes to an Emerald, it is of the higher value. 
However, it is of other colours, and on that account 
is divided into different fpecits. among which are in- 
cluded the Nephritic Stones. 

The White NEPHRITIC STONE hasa very fine, 
compatt, firm texture, with a {mooth glofly furface, 
and is of various fizes ; but the common fort are two 
inches in diameter.’ The fhape is very irregular like 
a common flint, and it is naturally-of a fine white, 
with great brightnefs and tranfparency. It has fome- 
times a blueifh tinge, which makes it appear of a 
deep pearl colour, and upon that account is more 
valued by fome; but when it is yellowith it is not in 
great efteem. It looks pretty much like marble, but _ 
breaks -into fine glofly bits, and is confiderably heavy, 
as well as very hard. It is found in many parts of 
America, particularly near the river of the dmazons. It 
is\often cut'into {mall cups and other toys, which are 
extremely bright. 

The Green JASPER is a bright femi-tranfparent 
ftone, and of a clofe, very hard, irregular texture. 
It has been found in mafles of many feet in diameter, 
and fometimes no bigger than a horfe-bean. It is of 
a deep beautiful green, and almoft always of. the fame 
colour throughout ;: though it has been fometimes met 
with clouded with white. It is externally pretty bright 
- and gloffy, and breaks into fmooth pieces, feeming to 
be of a texture between flint and marble. It is con- 
- fiderably heavy, and its very great hardnefs renders 
it capable of a fine polifh. 

The Soft Dufky Green JASPER is not fo heavy 
nor fo valuable as the former, and is generally found 
in ftones’of a flat fhape, from two to five inches in 
diameter. The furface is pretty full of fuperficial 
A 1 cracks, 
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cracks, and the colour is always dull, with fometimes . 
a blueifh and fometimes a brownith caft.. It is of the 
fame colour throughout, unlefs it has a paler fhade 
of its own colour, or whitith clouds. It is hard, 
though not fo hard as the former; but will cut. very 
eafily and take a pretty good polifh. It.is very com-. 
mon in Germany, Bohemia, France and.England, and is 
fometimes found on the banks of rivers, and fome-. 
times, though not often, in gravel-pits. Itis fo com- 
mon in Guera/ey, that it is frequently brought over with) 
other things, and is often made ufe of to pave the 
ftreets of London. f 
Hard Blueifh Green JASPER, variegated withred, 
is called by Boer, after the ancients, Heliotropium, and 
by others Oriental Jafper.., It may be.eafily. diftin- 
guifhed from all others by its. blood-red {pots, and it 
has a very firm and compaét texture. Itis found from 
two to fix inches in diameter, and has.a roughifh ir-/ 
regular furface, but has no determinate fhape, It is 
not at all tranfparent, except in very thin pieces, and 
it is fometimes veined and clouded as well as {potted 
with red. Itis moft commonly known by the name of - 
Bioop-Srong, and will take a very fine polifh. Itis 
common in Egypt, Africa, and the Wef Indies, and is 
by fome termed the matrix of the Emerald... It ferves 
for various purpofes, particularly cups, {nuff-boxes 
and feals. Boer affures us, that it has been found in. 
fach large pieces that Sarcophagi have been made 
therewith to inclofe the bodies of the dead; likewife 
over the high altar at Bruges there was a ftone placed 
of this kind, which was brought from Ha/y, and was, 
taken from thence at the time of the reformation. - ) 
‘The Hard Whitith Green JASPER isthe nephritic, © 
fione of the ancients, and is generally of the fame 
colour throughout. It is harder than a Jafper, and 
the furface feems as though it was fmeared with oil. 
When it is reduced to the fize of a man’s little finger 
itis a little tranfparent, and is called by the Italians, — 
Ofiada. It is fometimes of a whitifh green, which 
laft colour is fometimes yellowith, and fometimes 
blueifh ; but generally it feems to be compofed of 
greenifh white, yellow, blueifh and black colours ; 
” but 


a 
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but not all/at the fame time. The common fort are 
from two to five inches in diameter, and the thape is 
very irregular like common flints. Boer had feveral 
kinds, one of which had a white cloud like cryftal, 
which he had taken off from the green. It is found 
on the furface of the earth, and in the beds of rivers 
in many parts of America, where they form them into 
the figures of birds, beafts and fithes. 

The very hard Yellowith Green JASPER is more 
du'l and opaque than the former, though the texture - 
is very firm and clofe. It is ufually found from one 
inch to twelve in diameter, and is generally of a 
flattith fhape with a glofly furface. ‘The colour is 
properly a mixture of green and yellow, in which 
it differs chiefly from the former, and in its tran{pa- 
rency. 

The Blueifh Green JASPER, variegated with blue 
and black, isa kind of nephritick ftone, it being of a 
middle nature, between the oriental green Jafper, the 
green nephritick ftone, and the marble Ophites. The 
texture is firm and compa, and is found from four to 
fix inches in diameter, and generally of a flattith oval 
fhape, with a rough furface. "The colour is ufually 
very agreeable, and is always made up of a mixture 
of green, grey and blue, which are fometimes paler 
and fometimes deeper, as well as inclining to other 


colours. Sometimes they are fo blended, as to render 


it of one colour throughout, and fometimes they are 
difpofed in clouds, {pots and veins; and then the 
colours are as diftinét as in the blood-ftone. It is 
found on the banks of the great river of the Amazons 
in America, 
_ The Hard Greyifh Green JASPER is called Jade 
by the French, and is a very hard ftone of a greyifh 
green colour, approaching to that of an olive; but 
the green is of three different kinds. The fineft fort . 
is brought from the Ea Indies, and the Turks and 
Poles make handles of it for their fabres and cutlaffes. 
It is fo hard, fays Lemery, that it cannot be worked 
without the powder of diamonds. Some call it Divine 
ftone, on account of the great virtues attributed there- 
to; but thefe are all imaginary. It is capable of a 
; | very 
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. very elegant polifh, and is found from fix to ten 
inches long, of an unequal fhape with a rough fur- 
face. It has little or no degrees of tranfparency, but 
it is remarkably heavy, and is found only in the Eaf# 
ludies,  . 

‘The Dull Deep Green JASPER is the Malachites of 
Beet, and is of a green colour like mallows, from 
whence it had its name, for Malache in Greek figni- 
fies mallows. It is generally adorned with whité veins, 
and the blueifh colour that is intermixed is very orna- 
mental; but when there is any black therein it debafes. 
the value. Boer informs us there are four kinds, 
namely, that which is exaétly of the colour of the 
leaves of mallows; that with white veins and black 
fpots; that with a blue colour exactly intermixed, and 
which is nearly of the colour of a Zurfy ftone, which 
is more valuable than the reft, and is fo large, that 
fmall cups. and handles of knives may be ‘made there- 
of. It is pretty heavy, and will take an excellent 
polifh. It is brought from the £a/f Indies and America, 
and is alfo found in Germany, and fome other parts of 
Europe, but is not fo good as the former. 

The Blueifh Green Soft JASPER is the fame as 
one of the former mentioned by Boer, and is much 
fofter than the firft, The texture is not fo firm and 
pure as many other of the Jafpers, though the furface 
is very fmooth. It is generally fall, being feldom 
more than two inches in diameter, and it is of an 
oblong form, being twice as broad as thick. The 
colour is. various with regard to the degree, being 
fometimes lighter and fometimes darker, though it 
always. confifts.of green and blue; but there is now 
and then more of the one and lefs of the other always. 
blended together. It is at prefent found chiefly in 
America, and fome parts of Germany, in which lait 

lace it is not fo valuable. 

The Dufky Green JASPER, variegated with white 
and fleth-colour, is a rough, coarfe and rugged ftone,, 

‘which is found from thirteen to eighteen inches in 
diameter, and is generally of a roundifh or oval fhape, 
and always flatted more or lefs. ‘The texture is firm 
and compact, and it is often mixed with a variety of 

colours 
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colours difpofed in a different manner. It is always 
green in part, and has often thin tranfverfe veins of 
flefh-colour and white, with fpots and clouds of 
black. The green is not always the fame, for it is 
fometimes deep, and at other times light; but gene. 
rally the variety is very agreeable. It is very hard, 
and for that reafon will bear a good polith; and it is 
common in the ifland of Fer/ey, from whence it is 
brought among other ftones to pave the ftreets of 
London ; but it might be put to a much better ufe. 
Hard Variegated Purple JASPER has’ been called 
the rofe-coloured Jafper by Pzy. It has a fmooth, 
fine, hard texture, though the furface is rough and 
unequal like a flint ftone; it is fometimes fifteen 
inches in diameter, and is varioufly tinged with co- 
fours, in which the red and blue are always predomi- 


_ nant, which when uniformly mixed render it purple ; 


but where it is blue, it is always moft bright and 
tranfparent. It is brought from various parts of the 
world, as the Zaf and Weft Indies, Egypt, Germany, 
Bohemia and Spain; in which laft place it is cut into 


veflels and images, becaufe it will bear a very fine - 


polifh. : * 
Bright Red JASPER variegated with white is not 
fo hard as the former, nor of fo fine a texture, and it 


is found from the fize of a hazle-nut to that of a: 


man’s head. ‘The colour is that of red lead, and the 


moft certain colour of the variegation is white, which. 


is almoft always difpofed in regular narrow veins, 
_ though fometimes in fpots. That which comes from 
America is generally accounted betft. : 

Dull Purple and White JASPER is of a coarfe and 
irregular, though of a very firm texture. . The purple 


colour fometimes infenfibly changes into a pale red,» 


and the white to a yellowifh or blueifh colour, and it 
is hard to fay which of the two is predominant. — It is 
- confiderably heavy, and fo very hard that it is capable 
of a good polifh. It is brought from I¢aly.and Ger- 
many, as well as found in Angland, and ferves to make 
the handles of knives and tops of fnuff-boxes. 

Pale Brown Hard JASPER with purple veins has 


much the fame texture as the former, but is more 
. beautiful. 
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. beautiful. It is ufually found from two to four inches 
in diameter, and is commonly of an oblong flattifh 
fhape. Its ground is an agreeable pale whitifh brown, 
and is variegations confift of regular horizontal and 
fine deep purple veins, or of a prety pure white. It 
is common in Yorh/bire and Suféx, and is fometimes 
met with in gravel pits near London. : 
Yellowith Hard Variegated JASPER has a very 
clofe, hard, and compact texture, though the furface 
is very rough and irregular. It is generally met with 
from three to feven inches in diameter, and the pre- 
dominant colour is‘a pale dufky yellow, not unlike 
honey. It is variegated with white, brown, lead-co- 
lour anda very pale red, with which is mixed a cloudy 
cryffalline fubftance. Thefe colours are blended in 
the form of clouds ; but fometimes one and fometimes 
another is wanting. It is extremely hard, and will! 
take avery fine polifh. It is very common in the 


Eaft Indies, and is alfo met with in feveral parts of _ 


Europe. The only ufe of it at prefent is to make 
handles for knives. 

"The Pale Blueith JASPER, with black veins and 
clouds, has a very clofe firm texture, and its fize is 
from-four to fix inches in diameter. It is always of 
a dufky blue or lead-colour, and the black clouds 
always appear like curling fmoke, by which charac- 
teriftick it is taken notice of by Boer. It is but of 
little value, and confequently not much in ufe. 

The Blueith Marbled JASPER, variegated with 
white, is of very little value. The colour is of a 
pale difagreeable grey, and a pretty clear white; but 
the former colour is the ground, and the other appears 
in veins or irregular.clouds. It is pretty heavy, hard 
and will bear a good polifh. It is common in_ the 
gravel pits about London, and is generally taken for a 
bit of blue and white marble that feems to be worn 
by the collifion of other ftones, for it is rounded at 
the edges. | 

The Black Marbled JASPER variegated with white 
is a very common ftone as well as the former, and is 
often miftaken for a piece of black and white marble. 
Its fize is uncertain, and the shape irregular, though 

: generally 
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generally fomewhat. round, ‘The ground is black, 


and the variegation white difpofed in veins. The. 


furface is fmooth, though it. has but little brightnefs 
when broken; however it is capable of a beautiful 
polifh. .[t is common in many of our gravel pits. _ 

‘The Black Marbled JASPER marbled with yellow, 


like the two former, is taken fora fragment of marble. - 


It is of a coarfe but compact texture, and its fize is 


from one to feven inches in diameter. ‘The colours. 


are a fine deep black and a palifh white, or a brownifh 
yellow, which are fo equal that itis hard to fay which. 
is predominant, for it confifts of thin plates of both 
laid clofely on each other. It is very hard, and will 


| 


“8. 


bear a very fine polifh. It is common on the fhores ~ 


Of Yorkfbire. | 

+. The Hard Dull Flefh-coloured J ASPER is extreme- 
ly hard, and of a very clofe texture, andis found from 
eight to eighteen inches in diameter. It is of ex- 
tremely pale whitifh red or flefh-colour, which is ge- 
nerally the fame throughout, though there are fome-. 
times horizontal veins of a darker red. It is found 
on the fea-fhore, and is commonly made ufe of in 


pavements. It muft be obferved, that all thefe Jafpers 


ftrike fire with fteel, and will not effervefce with. 
aqua fortis.  . . pe 
. The TURKY STONE, called by fome the Tur-. 
quoife, is of two kinds, the oriental and the occiden- 


@ 
ty 


tal; the firft is rather blue than green, and the other 


is more inclinable to the latter colour, though it fome- 
times inclines to a whitenefs. ‘They are found in the 
Eaft Indies, Perfia, Spain, Germany and Bohemia. In 


Perfia it adheres, to. blackifh ftones, and they are very _ 


common ; but it feldom exceeds the fize of a hazle- 
nut. Thofe of the £a/f indies differ in: their colour, 
for fuch as are faid to be of the old rock always 
preferve the fame colour, but thofe of the new are 


more greenifh. ‘T’his flone isin fo high efteem among __ 


the Turks, that thofe of the better fort are feldom or 
never without one; but it is never worn by the. wo- 
men. It is generally valued in proportion to the 
brightnefs of the colour. Thofe that are of the fize of 
ahazle-nut, are ofa fine ky blue without any blackith, 
$3 veins ; 


~ 
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_@ “veins; but the leffer fort are: not fo good. Thofe ' 

that have blackifh veins, or are inclinable to greenifh, 
or to the colour of milk, are of no value.’ Some take — 
it to be a copper ore, and is fuppofed to be counted a 

gem only for its fine colour. “There is another Turky . — 
ftone which is nothing but ivory, a tooth,-or a bone 


which have lain in the neighbourhood of copper ore . 


till they have been tinged with deep blue fpots and — 
veins; but when they are put into a gentle fire the 
colour diffufes itfelf throughout the whole fubftance, 

-and becomes: of a very fine pale blue. ‘There are 

feveral mines of thefe ftones in France ; but they may 

be perfe&tly counterfeited by art with a tin€ture of 
copper in an alkaly. 

The LAPIS LAZULI is an opaque ftone of a 
faphire colour, with golden fpots or ftreaks. It differs 


from an Armenian ftone in being harder, for this may 


be eafily reduced into powder; and befides, it is 
without veins of gold. ‘This is the ftone with which 
they make the colour called Ultramarine. It is of two 
’ kinds, one of which will remain unchanged in the 
“fire, and the other not. It is found in various coun- 
. “tries, as in 4fa, Africa and Germany; and the Armenian’ 
i ftone is faid to be its matrix, which is met with in gold 
mines. It is found in very large pieces; but the com- 
mon fort are only big enough to make knife-handles 
and the tops of fnuff-boxes. ‘The beft fort, which is 
that that will not change its colour in the fire, is 
brought from the Eaf Indies; and this is the teft 
whether it is right or not; for that in Germany, which 
is of a middle nature between an Armenian ftone and: 
the true Lapis Lazuli, alters in the' fire, and is much 
more brittle than the true. However, they both will 
ferve very well for the, ufe of painters. Lapis Lazuli 
_ has the property of purging upwards and downwards, 
and therefore has been accounted good for melancholy 
diforders, quartan agues, apoplexies, and the falling 
ficknefs. ‘There is no room to doubt that the blue 
colour arifes from particles of copper, for which reafon 
it is taken by fome to bea copper ore. __ + 
The ARMENIAN STONE has a fmooth furface, 
and is of a fky-blue colour; but it is brittle, by which 
: 1f 
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it may be diftinguifhed from Lapis Lazuli; befides 
which it has no gold fpangles, nor will it keep its 
colour in the fire. The blue colour has a greenifh 
caft, and when itis made ufe of in painting, by length 
of time it changes to green. It is found in various 
places of Germany, as in the County of Zyro/, and in 
other filver mines. It is alfo met with in Huxgary and 
Tranfilvania. It has the fame faculties as the Lapis 
Lazuli, only it is ftronger, and has been given for the 
fame purpofes to a {cruple; but it is now quite out of 
ufe. Whenever it is ufed as a paint, it muft be mixed 
with petroleum, or rock oil, and then it will keep its 
colour. The method of preparing it is by grinding 
it to powder, but not very fmall; after which it is to 
be mixed with water, ftirring it about for fome time, 
and then letting it fettle till the heavier particles fink 

to the bottom. ‘This done, the water is to be poured 
into another veffel; and if there is much fediment re- 
mains, with extraneous matter, it is to be wafhed over 
again. When it appears to be quite free from it, it 
muft be ground very fine, and put into fmall cups, 
with a folution of Gum Arabic. It muft be kept itir- 
ring with the fingers, to prevent the powder from 
finking tothe bottom. Then it muft ftand for half an 
hour, at which time it muft be poured off, and will 
carry the fineft part of the colour along with it. What 
remains is the worft part of the colour, and muft be 
kept by itfelf. Then the fame procefs muft be re- 
peated with regard to the fineft part of the colour, and 
it muft fettle as before. If this be done feveral times, 


avery fine colour will be obtained. 


The ASTROITES, or STAR STONE, feems to 
be akind of opal, and by fome is called a Cat’s Eye, 
or Gem of the Sun; but that which is properly fo 


called has been treated of before. It is a very beau- 


< 


em 


tiful ftone, and is ufually fet in rings : it contains the 


figure of ftars fo exactly, that no painter can imitate 


them better. It is an opaque gem, fometimes of a 


white, afh, dufky, or grey colour. In this fort of 


ftones are fometimes feen rofes, fometimes waves, and 
at other times they contain all three together; which 


- may ferve as fo many different diftinctions of this 


ftone. 
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ftone. It is found im various places, particularly m 
Tyrol, as large as a man’s head. » Cardaa fays, when 
it is put in vinegar it will.move about, and thata 
fluid will proceed from the ftars or marks in the ftone, 
He attributes the motion to the fluid endeavouring to 
get a vent; but it is more probably owing to the 


action of the vinegar upon it, which may put it into 


a kind of fermentation. 

The TOAD STONE feems to be a-kind of an 
aftroites, for itis of the colour of that ftone,.and 
marked with dark fpots, only the afh or grey colour 
has a reddifh caft. , it is convex like an eye on one 
- fide, and flat on the other. ‘There are.two kinds of 
thefe fiones, the firft. of which is called by fome Bron- 
tia and Ombria, and are of a dufky, reddifh, yellow- 
ifh, or greenifh colour; fometimes of the fize of an 
egg, and like one, only they are flat on one fide, 
Some take thefe to be ferpent ftones or thunderbolts ; 
but the common name is that of a Toad Stone, All 
thefe ftones differ among themfelves: however, that 
‘properly {o called has the name of Batrachites, but 
the Brontia‘and Ombria are called Chelonites.. It is 
now taken to be a petrified fubfance, and fome fup- 
pofe it to be the tooth of a fifh; but this does not 
feem to agree with its fhape. Indeed there may be 
fome in the form of teeth comprehended. in this gene- 
ral name; but that refembling an egg is the moft 
common fort. They are all hollow more or lefs, only 


fome are filled up with the ftratum in which they lay, _ 


and fome of them refemble the cup of an acorn. An- 
other fort are of an oblong figure, but round at the 
top, and others fwell alittle in the middle. Many of 


them have an outward circle of a different colour from 


the reft, and this is fometimes ftreaked with very fine 
lines: fome are alfo found very long in proportion ta 


their breadth, and others perfeétly round, ‘They are. 


all naturally of a very fine polifh, and are worn in 
rings without alteration. ‘They are of different fizes, 
from a pin’s head to two or three inches in circum- 
ference; and are of a great variety of colours, ‘as 
above taken notice of. 
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Of the more ignoble STONES. 


| HE EAGLE STONE feems to confit of 

feveral fhells or crufts laid one over another ; 
but that which diftinguifhes it from all others is its 
being hollow on the infide, in which cavity there is 
another ftone that is fmaller: this; when it is fhook, 
maybe heard to rattle. It is of various colours, as 
white, grey, dun, or brown. It is by Phy divided 
into four kinds, the firft of which is found in Africa, 
and is foft, making but a fmall noife when rattled ; 
and it is brittle, and of a white colour: this he takes 
to be the female. The fecond is the male, which is 


found in Arabia, and is very hard, and of a reddifh 


colour, containing a hard ftone within it, as may be 


known by the noife. A third fort is found in Cyprus, 


and is of the fame colour as thofe in 4/rica, but larger 
and more round. The ftone that is contained in the 
cavity is fo foft, that it may be crumbied between the 
fingers. A fourth kind he calls Taphiufius, whichis 
met with in Leucadia, now called St. Maur. It is of 
a whitifh colour, round, and found in the rivers. °.La- 
ter authors have only three forts, the firft of whic is 
rough on the outfide, and is of different colours, but 
commonly of a black dun: this makes a very diftiné& 
noife when rattled.. ‘The fecond is of an ath colour, 
and contains a fort of marl in the infide, which is 
fometimes white, yellow; red, or blue... The outfide 
is rough and fandy, and,feems to confift of the parti- 
cles. of flint. A third is of feveral colours, but has 
the like contents as the former. ‘The firft kind is no 


bigger than a peach-ftone, but the other two are often 


4 as large as a man’s fit. Thefe fort of ftones are found 


: 
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; 
} 
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almoit every where; and one was very. lately picked 


up in the new road leading to Keamington Common, 
_ but. was like none of the former;. for it was :very. 


large, and by its rattling fhewed it contained a ong 
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of a very hard fubftance. The Oriental kind is faid 


to be taken out of an Eagle’s neft, from whence this 
{tone had its name; and it was faid to have very great 
Virtues in promoting child-birth, when tied toa wo- — 
man’s thigh; but this property is well known now to _ 
be fabulous. ; ” 

The GEODES is a fort of an Eagle Stone of a 
round fhape, and contains fand or earth, which makes 
no noife when fhook ; for when it rattles. it may be 
properly placed in the former clafs. It is found in 
Mi/nia, and near Pelfna in Bohemia. It is of a reddifh 
colour, and of the fize of a man’s fift; but it is of no 
manner of ufe. There is another of this kind that is 
white, of an oblong figure, and fharp at both ends. 
When it is broken it feems to confift of crufts or fhells, 
not unlike the bezoar ftone; and perhaps is the fame 
that is called by fome the Foffile Bezoar. , 

The ENORCHUS is another fpecies of an Eagle 
Stone, and is generally of the fize of a pigeon’s egg. 
This contains one ftone within another, as the yolk of 
an egg is contained in the white. It is not fmooth 
on the infide, but it is tinged with various dirty co- 
lours; and on the outfide it is of an afh colour. © 

This is all that Boet mentions of thefe ftones worth 
taking notice of; but other authors have other,kinds, 
as the Brown and Purplifh EAGLE STONE, with a 
whitifh green nucleus or kernel. This is generally of 
an oblong oval figure, being about an inch in length, 
and half aninch in diameter. The Rough Purplifh 
EAGLE STONE, which has a thin cruft, and con- 
tains a large kernel of very light earth. The fhape~ 
is nearly round, and it is about half an inch in dia- 
meter, with a very rugged furface. T he nucleus or 
kernel is a pale- or whitith earth, with a fmall caft of 
green. The Red and Dufky Yellow EAGLE STONE, 
with a greenifh white nucleus, is very indeterminate 
as to fhape and fize. ‘The nucleus is very hard, and 
confifts of a greenifh white earth, which will readily 
melt in the mouth.’ It generally confifts of five or fix 
coats, and the outermoft is a thick clayey fubftance,’ 
containing a large quantity of fand. It is extremely 


_ brittle, and very rough on the outfide; but the cruits 
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are hard and firm, and not eafily broken. The Yel- 
low Brown and Black Crufted EAGLE STONE, 
_ with a whitifh nucleus, is almoft always of an oblong 
_ form, witha rough uneven furface. It is ufually about 
_. four inches in length, three in breadth, and two and 
- ahalf in thicknefs.. The outward coat is of the fame 
 fubftance as the inner, and has a very rugged appear- 
ance. The nucleus isa pale whitifh earth, and though — 
it is confiderably hard, it readily melts in the mouth. 
The Purplifh Red EAGLE STONE is very indeter- 
minate as to fhape and fize, but the texture is firm 
and hard. .The furface is pretty fmooth, and is of 
the fame fubftance as the other coats. Some of thefe 
have been found twelve inches in length, and four in 
‘diameter. The nucleus is different from the crufts, it 
_ being very light and fine, though hard, and of a pale 
yellow. The Coarfe Yellow and Brown EAGLE 
STONE, with a brownith yellow nucleus, is confi- 
derably heavy, though not hard; and is generally of 
a roundifh or oval fhape, between one inch and two in 
diameter. It confifts of from two to four crufts, and 
inclofes a hard folid nucleus, which will rattle when 
fhaken.. ‘The Coarfe EAGLE STONE, with brown, - 
black, and orange-coloured crufts, and a yellow nu- 
cleus, is of a fpungy texture, though moderately hea- 
vy; but is very irregular both as to fhape and fize. It 
is _ufually about an inch and a half in length, and 
about half as much in diameter. This ftone when 
perfect is compofed of fix or feven crufts, which are 
alternately of a dufky brown, a reddifh yellow, and 
_ purplish black colours. ‘The nucleus is coarfer than 
the fhells. [he reader will plainly fee to which of 
thefe kinds the former are to be referred. 2 
_, There. are-alfo five kinds of the Geodes, which are 
_ diftinguifhed by the names of the Cracked GEODES 
_ with ferruginous brown and yellow crufts. This is 
_ always hollow, heavy, and of a regular fhape; it be- 
ing oblong, and larger in the middle than at the ends. 
It is generally about two inches long, an inch anda 
quarter broad, and three quarters of an inch. thick. ° 
_ The outer fhell or cruft is of a yellow colour, with a. 
mixture of reddifh brown; and is fmooth to the touch, 
‘ though 
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though it is all over cracked in different diretions. © 
However, it is very hard, and will not break without 
a ftrong blow ; and, when broken, it is found to con- 
tain a yellow earth, with a little mixture of fand. It 
ufually confifts of three crufts, the innermoft of which — 
is of a blueifh black colour, the middle of a deep 
brown, and the outermoft yellow as above. It is met 
‘with among gravel. 3 ees: 

. The:Wrinkled GEODES, with ferruginous, reddifh 
_ brown, and gold-coloured crufts, is very heavy when 
pieces of it are confidered apart; but when unbroken: 
‘4tis light, becaufe it confifts of a large hollow cafe. 
- It is about three inches long, and two and a half in 
‘diameter, and has no diftinét coat different from the: 
general fubflance. It is of a fine yellow gold: colour, 
- with a fmall mixture of brownith red, and is full of 
wrinkles or fuperficial cracks. The cavity is ufually 
divided into feveral cells, and contains a {mall quanti- 
ty. of fine bright yellow earth. ‘The fhell when per- 
fect confifts of a great number of coats, fome of which 
are of a ferruginous colour, others of a reddifh brown, 
and others as yellow as gold. 

The Sparkling GEODES, with ferruginous, pur- 
ple, and orange-coloured crufts, is fubjeCt to great va- 
rieties, excepting the internal ftru€ture. However, it 
is generally oblong and flattifh, and fometimes it is. 
full of protuberances, fometimes branched, and fome- 
times again tapering to one or both ends.’ It is bred’ 
‘among gravel, and confequently has a very rough out-. 
fide, it being covered with pebbles of different fizes. 
It is generally four inches long, two broad, and an 
inch and a half thick; though fometimes it 1s twelve 
inches long. Different ftones contain earths of differ< 
ent kinds; and the fhell is compofed of eight or ten 
coats, which are all bright and fparkling. Some are’ 
of a dark iron grey colour, others of a dufky purple, 
and others of a {affron or orange colour. 

The Long Rough GEODES, with a fingle purplifh 
cruft, is always of an oblong fhape, of a firm fub- 
fiance, and confiderably heavy and hard. It. is yel- 
_ Jowifh on the outfide, and is about four inches long, 
and three quarters of an inch in diameter; but the can 
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face is flrangely rugged and uneven. It has only a 
fingle coat of a mixed purplith iron-grey colour, and 


is alittle fparkling. 


The Long GEODES with a fingle blackifh cruft is. 


$' always of an oblong irregular form, it appearing fre- 


quently twifted, and of a different thicknefs in the dif- 


ferent parts of the fame mafs. ‘The outfide is gene-+ 


_ rally fo invefted with a ftratum in which it was formed, 


as to appear of a brownith yellow. It is fometimes 


- two inches long, three quarters of an inch broad, and 


above half an inch thick; but it varies in fize. It is 
very brittle, and when broken is of a blackifh colour 
a little {parkling ; and the cavity is filled with very 
fine bright red earth, though fometimes it is not with~ 


out mixturé, 


The ftone called ENHYDRUS is a-kin to the Ea- | 


_ gle ftone, but it contains nothing but water. The 


 firft of thefe is the thick-fhelled Enhydrus, with black, 
_ reddifh brown, and yellow crufts. It is of a clofe, 
_ €ven, compact texture, pretty heavy, and very hard; 
- and always is of an irregular roundith fhape, but very 


flat, rifing in the middie, and thinner towards the 
edges. It is about four inches in diameter, and two 
thick where thicket. The furface is rough, and of 
a mixed yellow and brownifh red colour.. When bro- 
ken it is found to be a very thick fhell or cafe, con- 
taining a fmall quantity of water, which is generally 
muddy. The fhell ufually confitts of three thick coats, 
of which the innermoft is blackith and fhining, but 
that in the middle is of a dufky brownith red, and the 
outermoit of a bright yellow. The cavity is large, 


2 and generally divided into different cells. 


The Thin-fhelled ENHYDRUS, with yellowifh 
brown and purplith crufts, is always of an irregular 
oval fhape, with many cavities and prominences there- 


on. It is commonly about three inches long, and al- 
- moft as much in breadth and thicknefs. The outfide 
_ is very rough, and when broken it is found to contain 


a whitifh fluid as thick as cream. The thell is but 
thin, confifting only of two coats, the innermoft of a 
fine deep purplifh colour, and the outermoft of a yel~ 


- lowith brown. 


There 
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There are ftill other ftones of the Eagle kind which 
may be referred to the Enorchus, of which the firft is 
_ the very Hard Smooth ENORCHUS, with brown, 
yellow, and red coats. The texture is fine and com- 
pact, with a pretty fmooth even furface, and it is re 


_ markably heavy. It is always of a roundih oblong 


figure, and is found from a quarter of an inch to four 


inches in length; but its ufual fize is that of a pi- 


geon’s ege. It is fometimes met with fmooth and 
~ glofly, and fometimes covered with a whitith cruft. It 
confifts of only five or fix coats, inclofing a firm, hard, 
and folid nucleus of the fame nature and texture. 
This is of a deep dufky brown colour, fometimes of 
a ftrong red, and fometimes has a mixture of both. 
The coats are alternately dark brown, and reddith. 

_ The Hard Glittering Rough ENORCHUS, with 
brown, purple, and deep yellow coats, is much more 
rugged than the former, and of a coarfe unequal tex- 


ture. It is always of an oblong fhape, and is found - 


of feveral fizes, from half an inch to eight inches 


long. ‘The furface is made up of fmall prominences 
and cavities, lefs than the heads of the fmalleft pins, © 


which give it the appearance of fhagreen. ‘The nu- 


cleus is but fmall, and is fnrrounded with eight or ten — 


coats, irregular in thicknefs and of feveral colours, as 


pale brown, deep brown, dufky and reddith yellow 5 — 


and the nucleus is fometimes purple, but more gene- 
rally of an orange colour. ‘The fubftance is pretty 


bright and fparkling, not only within, but on’‘the fur- . 


_ face of the ftone. . 

The Soft Brownith Yellow ENORCHUS is quite 
of a different nature from the former two; for this is 
only a compofition of foft earth, though the texture 
is clofe and fmooth. It is always of a flattith oblong 
fhape, and is commonly four inches in length, two in 
breadth, and one in thicknefs. It is of the fame co- 
lour throughout, and the nucleus is of the fame fhape 
as the ftone, but is of a very agreeable brownith yel- 
low, as well as the coats themfelves, which are almoft 
innumerable. It has no manner -of brightnefs, but 
has the appearance of clay, 
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The Soft ENORCHUS, with fhining brown and 


dutky green coats, is of a coarfe loofe texture, bat is 
remarkably heavy, and always of an oblong fhape. It 


is about an inch and a half in length, and is thick in 


the middle and {mall at both ends, like a ninepin. 
‘Lae furface is rugged and uneven, and the ftone it- 
felf is very brittle. It confifts of three, or four coats. 
furrounding a nucleus of the fame fubfance as them- 
felves, and of a very dark greenifh colour. Next to 


_ this is a coat of brown, and then one of the fame co- 


lour as the nucleus ; after which comes one of a very 
pale brown, with a glittering appearance, infomuch 
that it may be miftaken for a cryftal by its looks. 
Over all thefe is a coat of dufky brown clay, which is 
very rugged and unequal. This is very common in 
feveral parts of England. . 
The Soft ENORCHUS, with fhining whitifh yel- 


‘lowifh and red coats, is of a loofe brittle texture, but 


moderately heavy. It is commonly oblong, round at 
the ends, and about the fize of a pigeon’s egg. The 


durface is rough and uneven, and it will break with a 


mall blow. It is compofed of four; five, or fix coats, 
fome of which are whitifh and grey, others yellowifh, 
and others of a very fine red, all which fparkle pret- 
tily. ‘The nucleus is generally whitith, and fometimes 
a mixture of white and yellow. It is found in the 


clay pits of Northamptonfbire, and other coanties of - 


England. 

The HAMATITES, or BLOOD-STONE, is fo 
called from its colour, which is that of darkith blood ;_ 
though it is fometimes black, fometimes yellow, and 
fometimes of the colour of iron; but its ftreaks always 


-refemble antimony, and when it is calcined it turas~ 


toareddith colour. It was formerly divided into (- 


_veral kinds, but now there is only one treated of by 


authors. It is found in various parts of Germany, in 


‘marl pits and iron mines. It is now known to be a 
rich iron ore; for, when melted, a great deal of that 


metal may be extracted. It is of various degrees of 


purity and hardnefs; for fometimes it is of a coarfe 


texture, and feems to be compofed of larce filaments. 
With regard to its medicinal qualities, it has been ac- 
Pare. V. A els counted 
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counted good in fpitting of blood and ulcers of the 
lungs, when given from halfa dram to a dram; but it 
is now generally ufed in fome diforders of the eyes, 
efpecially to remove fpots and films. rer ae 

- There-is a baftard Hematites found/in Sz/efa, which 
when burnt is of the colour of faffron of iron, and 


has the fame effe& in flopping of bleedings. ‘There. 


is alfo another kind found, in iron mines, of a round 
fhape, partly of the colour of marl, and partly of a 


blackifh iron grey. A third kind is of an iron grey 


colour. 


The SMIRIS, in Engh/} Emery, may be placed in * 


the clafs of the Hzmatites. Itis of an iron grey co- 
lour tending to blacknefs, and fo hard that it is ufed 
by jewellers, glafs-grinders, and fmiths, for polifhing 
ca: | 
their work. It will cut glafs almoft as well as a dia- 
mond, and is reckoned a fort of an iron ore It is 
found in large maffes, befpangled all over with fhining 
{pecks. ah | 


The MAGNESIA, or MANGANESE, is nearly- 


of the fame fubffance with the Hematites, it being 
compofed of regular parallel ftreaks. of particles di- 
verging from. the centre to the circumference when it 


is fine; but this is very fcarce: and there is another : 


not quite fo pure, which is irregularly ftreaked like 
the fteel-grained lead ores; but the common Manga- 
nefe is quite irregular, though it is very heavy and 
moderately hard. It is of an iron grey colour ap- 
proaching to black, though fometimes a little brown ; 
and is found in large maffes of no determinate fhape, 
with a rough, rugged, and unequal furface, It is found 
in Germany, Italy, and many other places befides Exg- 


dund, where it is met with in Mendip hills. When the - 


miners find any of this fubftance, they certainly con- 
clude that lead ore lies under it. The potters make 


ufe of great quantities of it for black glazing, as they 


do blue with zaffer. It is alfo employed in making 
glafs, to take away the natural greennefs or blueifh 
colour which is in all glafs. . 


The PUMICE STONE is fpungy and full of fmall — 


holes and cavities. It is of feveral colours, as ath- 


coloured or white, which are fo foft that they may be — 


crumbled 
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crumbled to ‘pieces between the fingers; but fome are 


amore hard, though they are all-fo light that they will 
- {wim on the furface of the water: Itis found in di- 


vers places, but'efpecially near burning mountains; 
from whence it is'thrown out. It is ufed by various 
artifts for different purpofes ; and in fome places they 
ufe them in the baths to clean the fkin. The powder 
has been ufed for cleanfing, drying, and cicatrizing 
ulcers, as well as to clean the teeth ; but it is now out 
of ufe fer medicinal purpofes. 

The MAGNET or LOAD-STONE is well known 
for its property of attracting iron, and for its polari- 
ty; for, when fufpended, one end always points to - 
the north, and the other to the fouth. It is found in 
various places, and often in iron mines; which is no 
wonder, for it is a kind of iron ore. It is generally 


_of an iron grey colour, with a blueith caft, and fome- 


times reddith without, and blackith within; bat that, 
which is blueft is beft. When a needle is touched 
with a Load-ftone, the Magnet will not attract both 
ends equally, but will repel the one, ‘and draw the 
other; which is known almof to every one: It was 
formerly given medicinally for the fame purpofes as 
the Hematitesy and particularly for purging off water 
in the dropfy; but now it is not ufed in medicine. 


of CHAP. XX. ied 
OfLOAMS, or EARTHS found in Strata or Beds. 
HE WHITISH LOAM is coarfe, loofe, 


& foft, and moift, while in the frratum; and. 
though it is eafily cut with a fpade, it will not flick 


thereto. When dry itis of a loofe crumbly texture, con- 


fiderably heavy, hard, harfh, and eritty to the touch. 
‘Itdoesnot at all ftick to, the hand, bat will melt freely 
in the mouth, and makes a flight hifling noife when 
thrown into the water, where it’ almoft immediately 
falls into a‘loofe powder. It is compofed of a large 


€oarie white fand, united to-a greyifh marly clay, and 


I 2 will 
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will burn to a pale brownifh red. It is fometimes 
gnixed with fiiff clays in making of bricks. 

The Brownifh White LOAM is of a fine even 
texture, and confifts of very fine white fand joined to a 
pale brown clay. When it is cut with a fpade it 
Jeaves an even furface, and when dry it is of a 
whitith brown colour; but fo very pale, that the 
brown fcarce needed to be mentioned. It does not 
break very eafily between the fingers, nor does it ftick 
to the hands; but it will melt in the mouth, though 
flowly, and makes a violent effervefcence with aqua 
fortis. It isufed for making bricks mixed with clay, 
and then tarns toa pale red colour. : 

The Pale Yellow LOAM is of a fpungy texture, 

- and confifts of white fand united to a yellow clay. 
When it is cut with a fpade it leaves irregular mafies 
with a rough uneven furface behind it, and when dry 
it is loofe and fpungy, and feems mixed with a great 
number of fhining particles. It 1s harfh and dry to _ 
the touch, and crumbles readily between the fingers, 
but does not ftick to the hand. It makes an effervef- 
cence with aqua fortis, and turns red in the fire; but 
it is never ufed alone for bricks. . 

The Rough Yellow LOAM confifts of a coarfe 
yellowith fand, joined to a pale yellow clay, which in 
a few places is white. It is fmooth when cut with a 
f{pade, and when.dry is extremely hard. It makes no 
effervefcence with aqua fortis; but when thrown into 
the water it makes a little hiffing noife, and foon falls 
into aloofe powder. It turns to a deep red in the fire, 
and makes excellent bricks for making furnaces for 
melting iron, and even endures the fires of the glafs- 
houfés 5 it alfo makes fine lutes for chymical-veflels. 
It is met with near Hedgerly, five miles from Windfor, — 
and bears a confiderable price. ; 

The Deep Dufky Yellow LOAM confifts of a deep. 
yellow and a whitifh fand with a very little clay, and 
is very harfh and coarfe. It is moiftin the ftratum, © 
and when dried is of a loofe texture, readily crumbling 
between the fingers without fticking to the hands. ~ 
It makes no effervefcence with aqua fortis, nor does it 
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hifs when thrown into water: It is ufed for making 
bricks when mixed with good clay. ~ | | 

The Hard Brown LOAM confitts. of large white 
fand and deep brown clay; it is very hard, but not 


tough, though it cannot be got up without pick-axes = 
& g got up p 


when dry it is very hard and heavy, and will not 
break between the fingers. It will not hifs when 
thrown into water, nor make an effervefcence with 
aqua fortis. It is often full of fmall fea-thells 5 andi . 
Northamptonfbire itis fo fall of them that they make 
floors for barns therewith ; it likewife ferves to mak 
roots for ovens, and other purpotes. 

The Light Pale Brown LOAM is the lighteit and 
mof {pungy of any of this kind, and is compoled of . 
fine pale yellow fand, mixed with light brown clay. 
When dry, it crumbles-eafily between the fingers, and 
fticks.a little to the hand. At will not effervefce with 
aqua fortis, but when thrown into water makes a 
little hiffing, and almoit immediately falls into a loofe 
powder. : is: | 

The Yellowith Brown. LOAM confifts of a white 
and yellow fand, together with a -{mall quantity of 
fine brown clay. Itis moiftinthe ftratam,-and when 
dry is of a loofe crumbly texture, with a rough and 


ro] 
wa 


| fomewhat dufty furface. It makes an- effervefcence 


with aqua fortis, and hiffes a little when thrown into 
water. This fort alone will make fine red bricks. 
‘The Greyifh White LOAM is compofed of a fine 
white fand anda pale blueih clay, fpangled with a 
great number of {mall plates of talc.’ While in the 
earth it is moift and foft, but when dry is very heavy 
and compact, with an even fmoeth furface; but it will 
not break between the fingers, nor ftick to the hands. 
It raifes a great eifervefcence with aqua fortis, and 
when thrown into water makes a flight hiffing, and 


after a little time breaks into fmall lumps. . When 


burnt it becomes very hard, and of an agreeable reddith 


colour, and will make good bricks when mixed with 


a proper clay. 

The Pale Yellow LOAM is of a loofe fpungy 
texture, and confifts of fall whitith {and with a pale 
yellow clay. Itis pretty tough in the fratum as well 
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as thoift, but when dryit becomes firm and hard, and 
is fpangled with talc. It will not break readily be- 
tween the fingers, nor flick to the hands, nor yet make 
any effervefcence with aqua fortis: when thrown Into 
water it makes a very little hiffing, and foon falls 
into a loofe powder. It is proper for making fine 
red bricks. Peer 

The Yellowith Brown LOAM has a very loofe » 
texture, and is compofed of yellowifh fand with fine 
brown clay. It will not effervefce with aqua fortis, 
but it makes a very fmall hifing when thrown into 
water, where it moulders into powder after fome - 
time. Mixed with athes it is greatly ufed near Londox 
for making bricks. ; 

The Reddith Brown LOAM confifts of a hard 
whitith fand, and a reddifh brown clay. It is pretty 
firm in the ftratum, and when dry becomes very hard 
and heavy. It will not effervefce with aqua fortis, 
and it hifles but little when thrown into water, where 
it falls into powder after fome time. This Loam 
ferves for making bricks in many parts of Englard. 

The Red Sandy LOAM confifts of fine pale yellow 
fand, and a bright red clay mingled with fragments of a 
very red iron ore, and a great deal of reddifh dufky 
fpar. While it is moift it is quite loofe, and of a very 
ceep red; but when dry it is of a pale red, and of a 
very loofe texture, for which reafon it crumbles to 
powder between the fingers. | It will effervefce with 
agua fortis, and burns to a fine florid red. The land 
compofed’ of it is very proper for rye, barley and 

eafe. 

The Brittle Brown Sandy LOAM is an earth partly 
- fandy and partly ftony, and when dry it will not keep 
together in a lump, the texture being fo loofe and 
fpungy. It makes a _brifk effervefcence with aqua 
fortis, and hiffes pretty much when thrown into water. 
'Thofe lands that confit of this are accounted poor and 
barren. y | | 

The Greyith Brown Sandy LOAM is compofed of 
{mail white fand mixed with pebbles, and it is full of ca- 
yities which are fmooth and glofly at the bottom. It is 
pretty tough and very heavy, and has a rough rugged 

; . appearance, 
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appearance, without any. duft on the furface.. It does \ 
not readily crumble to powder, nor does it flain the 
. hands. It makes little or no hiffing when thrown into 
water, nor does it effervefce with aqua fortis. Land 
confilting of this is very good for barley. att 
The Heavy Yellowith Brown Sandy LOAM is com- 
pofed of a great number of different hard particles; a 
brown gritty ftone, a yellow fand, pieces of fpar, and a. 
very glittering bright white fand,with a brownith {pungy 
earth. It is-hard, heavy and. fomewhat tough, and_ 
in dry feafons breaks into very large mafles, though 
it is of a very brittle loofe texture. It is very dufty 
and hard when dry, and very fticky in wet feafons, 
which renders the walking on it. very flippery and 
troublefome. It maces a confiderable effervefcence 
with aqua fortis, and burns to a pale red with very 
‘little hardnefs. Some of thefe lait are more properly 
called Moulds than Loams, though they are placed in 
the fame-clafs. - 
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Of SAND-STONES, ROCK-STONES, 
MARBLE ad ALABASTER. | 


HE Bright White Brittle SAND-STONE is 

coarfe, harfh and rough, and of a loofe porous 
texture. The furface is of a duiky, dead white; but 
immediately aftcr it is broken it glitters pretty much. 
It is compofed ofa large angular cryftalline grit, which 
is very hard and firm in the mafs; but when in {mall 
pieces as foft as loaf-fugar, and falls into a white fand 
like powder. Water, when poured thereon, will im- 
mediately fink through it, though it will ftrike fire 
with iteel, and will foon blunt the workmen’s tools. 
It makes no effervefcence with aqua fortis ; butit burns 
to a beautiful pale red. It is ufed in building, and 
will bear the weather pretty well; but it will not 
take a polith. ‘They build houfes with it in Northamp- 
tonfoire Without mortar. 
ae in Ge Maat The 
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‘The Dull Greyith White Brittle SAND-STONE is 
coarfe, rough, and of a loofe texture. It is pretty 
heavy, without fplendor, and is compofed of a large 
irrecular grit, mixed with a foft loofe fubftance in the 
form of powder. When examined with a microfcope, 
it appears to confift of an angular oblong tranfparent 
large grit, which adhere together in very flew places; 
but the pores are filled up with a whitifh powder, 
while in the earth it is very moift and crumbly; and is 
much ufed in building, becaufe it cuts very eafily, In 
fome places it is made ufe of for carving the coats of 
arms that are placed before the houfes. When water 
is poured thereon it will become wet through; but it 
will hardly {trike fire with fteel, and yet it will make 
a violent effervefcence with aqua fortis. It burns to 
an almoft white flefh colour. 

Fhe Hard White Dull SAND-STONE confifts of 
cryftalline grits that-are not very pure; but they are 
cemented together by a finer cryftalline’fubftance. It 
is very coarfe and rough, and of a clofe compat denfe 
texture, it being very hard and pretty heavy. It is 
penetrated by water very flowly, and will not readily 
{trike fire with fteel ; but it ferments very ftrongly with 
aqua fortis, and burns to a pure white. It is common 
in Dor/etfEire, and does not lie fo deep in the earth as 
many others. It is a very good ftone for building. 

The Loofe Dull Whinfh SAND-STONE is very 
coarfe and pretty heavy; it is compofed of a very hard 
roundifh vrit cemented by an earthy fpar. It is not 
very hard in the mafs, and when in fmail pieces it will 
crumble into powder between the fingers, and when 
water is poured on it will ready readily penetrate its 
furface. Fr will not ftrike fire with fteel, but it will 
effervefce violently with aqua fortis, and burn to a 
reddifh white. This is known tn Loxdex by the name 
of Portland Stone, where it is much ufed in building. 
Iris fo foft while in the earth that itis ufually cutinto 
a proper form on the fpot, for afterwards it becomes 
confiderably hard. | 

The Hard Greyifh SAND-STONE is compofed of — 
grit of an oblong angular hape, many of which are 
purely cryftalline and very bright and glittering <p 
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_ viewed through a microfcope; but to the naked eye 


they appear like fhining fpecks fcattered here and 
there. The grits themfelves do not at all cohere, but 
they are cemented together by an earthy fpar. It will 


not crumble when broken into fmall pieces, nor 1s it 


at all dufty ; likewife water poured on it penetrates - 


its fubftance very flowly. It will not ftrike fire with 
fleel though it cut with fome difficulty ; but it will 
_ make a violent effervefcence with aqua fortis, and burn 
toawhite. This is whatis called in London, Purbeck 
' Stone, and there are often fhells contained therein. 
It is a good ftone for building, but will take no great © 
polith, | 

The Brittle Brownifh White SAND-STONE is very | 

coarfe, rough and of a loofe texture, being fome- 
what porous. It confifts of large angular grit, flightly 

cemented together by an earthy fpar; when reduced 

. tofmall pieces it readily crumbles between the fingers, 
and fticks to the hands. Water will penetrate it very 
freely, and therefore it is no wonder it will not ftrike’ 
fire with fteel; but it makes a violent effervefcence | 
with aqua fortis, and burns to a pale reddith white. 
“It is common in many parts of the kingdom, but it 
is chiefly brought to London from Portland, where it 
is much made ufe of in building, becaufe it will fland 
the weather, though it cuts very eafily. 

The Brittle SAND-STONE with a round grit, is 
_known by the name dt the Kettering Stone, though it 

isnot only found about that town in Northampionjaire, 
but at Ketton in Rutlandire. It.is of a loofe texture, 
_and feems to be porous when broken, which is occa- 
fioned by the falling out of the inner part of its grit. 
It is pretty heavy, with but a little brightnefs, and it 
confifts of a roundith grit laid very clofely together, 
as well as cemented by an earthyfpar. In {mall bits it 
will crumble between the fingers, but not flick to the 
hand. It will not ftrike fire with feel, but it ferments 
violently with aqua‘fortis, and burns to a pale whitith 
colour. Itis ufed in many places for building. 

The Greenith White Brittle SAND-STONE is coarfe 
and duffy, and its particles cchere, fo flightly, thar 
they are continually falling off in powder. It is of 
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a loofe texture, though moderately heavy, and is fulf 
of glittering fpangles of talc. The grit is. pretty 


large and angular, cemented by a very loofe coarfe 


earthy fpar. Water poured thereon will readily pene- 
trate through it, and it cuts very eafily. It will not 
{trike fire with fteel, but it ferments violently with 
aqua fortis, and burns toa reddifh white. It is com- 
mon in all parts of Exgland, and will bear fire better 
than many harder ftones. . 


Hard Greenith White SAND-STONE is very hard, 


coarfe and rough, though of a firm texture, and it is® 
fpangled all over with broad glittering flakes of talc. 
In fome places it 1s variegated with brown fpots, and 
cconfifts of large grit with irregular angles, lodged in 
a fort of.cryflalline cement. It is confiderably hard in 
the mafs, but {mall bits may be reduced: to-powder be- 
tween the fingers, andit flicks to the hands. It will 
not ftrike fire with fteel, nor make any great fermen- 
tation with aqua fortis. It bnrns to a pale reddifh 
white, cuts eafily, and takes a pretty good polifh. It 
is fometimes brought to London, where it is ufed in 
building. | 
The Brittle Yellowifh Brown Glittering SAND- 
STONE is very coarfe, and of a loofe texture; but 


it is confiderably heavy, and very full of fragments of — 
tale. It confifts of large angular grit, lodged in @ - 


dufty cementitious fubitance, and is foft and brittle in 
the mafs, and will crumble between the fingers in 
imall pieces. It will hardly ftrike fire with fteel, and 
it makes but a flight fermentation with aqua fortis. It 
1s ufed in building becaufe it is cheap and eafily cut. 
The Brittle Pale Brown SAND-STONE is extreme- 
Jy coarfe, rugged and rough. It is fomewhat fpungy 
» and pretty heavy; but it has not fo much tale as the 
former. It confifts of oblong grits with obtufe angler, 
and is cemented by a fort of cryftalline fubflance mixed 


with earth. It is foft and brittle in the mafs, and is 
eafily penetrated by water. It will not ftrike fire | 


with fteel nor ferment with aqua fortis. It is com- 
mon in the northern counties, and they make whet- 


fiones of it which are brought up to London, that are 
| much: — 
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much ufed by fhoemakers; it alfo ferves for grinding 
ftones. a 
_ ‘The Hard Red Glittering SAND-STONE is coarfe 
and rough, though of a very clofe firm texture, and 
will beara pretty good polith. Itis remarkably hard 
and heavy, and of.a deep. reddifh brown colour, with 
glittering fpangles of talc. It confifts of large ob- 
long angular grits cemented with a fparry fubitance. 
It cannot be rubbed to pieces between the fingers, 
nor will water fo much as penetrate its furface. It is 
cut with difficulty, and therefore it is no wonder it 
ftrikes fire with fteel. It makes but a flight fermen- — 
tation with aqua fortis, and it undergoes’little or no 
change in the fire. This is brought to England in 
large quantities from Norway, 
| The Hard Glittering SAND-STONE of the colour 
of rufty iron, but fometimes more yellow and fome- 
times browner, is very beautifully {pangled with talc. 
It confifts of a fmall roundifh grit, cemented by a 
firm deep brown earth, and is remarkably hard even 
in. the {malleft pieces, and yet it will not ftrike fire 
with fteel, though it cuts with great difficulty ; nor 
- will it ferment with aqua fortis, though it burns to a 
deep chocolate colour. It is very plentiful near Brifcl 
where there are ftrata twenty feet thick. It ftands the 
weather very well, and is ufed in fome places for 
building, . s Pang 
_.The Soft Brittle SAND-STONE of a brownihh rufty 
colour, is compofed of large roundifh grit, cemented’ 
with a loofe ferruginous earth. It will readily crumble 
into fmall bits, and is eafily penetrated by water. It 
crumbles to pieces in cutting, and will not ftrike fire 
with fteel, nor.ferment with aqua fortis. It is com- 
mon in.moft counties of Exgland, and is of little or 
no ule. 

The Grey Brittle Dull SAND-STONE. confifts of 
large coarfe obtufely angular grit, cemented bya loofe 
earthy fpar.. It is very foft and brittle in the mafs, 
and much more when reduced to fmall pieces. It will 
readily fplit into horizontal plates, and burns to a 
pale whitifh red. It will not readily ftrike fire with 
fice!, but it ferments greatly with aqua fortis, It will, 

not 
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not ftand the weather very well, for it is very apt to 
crumble after hard frofts, though in fome places they 
cover their houfes with it inftead of tiles. 

The Erownith White Glittcring SAND-STONE 


~~ 
. 


kas a moderate'y fmooth and even texture, and is — 


pretty firm, compact and heavy, but it varies in colour 


on account of the earthy particles that get into the | 


pores of this flone with the water. It is the moit 
bright and glittering of any ftone of this kind, and 


is commonly known by the name of the Flag-ftone. 


Tt is always found in flat plates from a quarter of an 


inch to four or five inches thick, and the thinneft of 


thefe always lie uppermoft. It is confiderably hard,. 
and will not break in any direétion. It will not eafily 
ftrike fire with fteel, but it ferments brifkly with aqua 
fortis, and burns toa greyifh white. It is ufed in the 
north of Exzland for covering houfes initead of tiles ; 
that is, thofe of the thin fort, for the thicker are em- 
ployed in paving and building. It confifts of grit 


with blunt angles, cemented. with an earthy fpar, and 


interfperfed with flakes of bright talc lying in a hori+ 
zontal direCtion, 
‘Fhe Greenifh Grey Shining SAND-STONE is of a 
hard, coarfe, rough and fomewhat fpungy texture ; 
but it is confiderably heavy, and is full of bright 
glittering fpangles. It confifts of large angular grit 
that lie yery clofe together, among which are difperied: 
great numbers of fine fmall very bright flakes of talc, 


which, with the grit, are cemented with a fmall:quan- - 


tity of a very pure tranfparent fubftance. It will 
readily fplit in a horizontal direftion, but not into: 
very thin flakes. It does notreadily ftrike fire with 
fteel, and it makes but a flight fermentation with aqua 
fortis. It is ufed in fome places for covering of 
houfes. 

The Yellowifh Grey Glittering SAND-STONE 
fomewhat refembles the former; but it is very rough, 
coarfe and harfh, and cenfiderably heavy. It 1s 
fpangled very beautifully with tale, but will not fplit: 
fo readily asthe former. It confifts of large grit with 
ebtufe angles, which lie pretty clofe together. The 


{paces between them are filled up partly witha crydta-- 


line, 
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line, and partly with an earthy fpar. It is very hard 
in the mafs, and will not eafily crumble in fmall bits: 
it will not readily firike fire with fteel, but it ferments 
_ violently with. aqua fortis, and burns to a fine pale 
red. .It is met within many parts of France. 
~The Hard Purple and White Laminated SAND- 
STONE is the hardeft and moft elegant of thisclafs, 
‘though it is very rough and harfh. It is of a very 
clofe texture and extremely heavy, and the colour is 
finely variegated with greyifh white and purple. The 
plates or flakes are much thicker than many of the 
former, and it is extremely bright and glittering, on 
account of the large quantity of talc contained there- 
in. It fplits very eafily, and’ is compofed of fine 
glittering grit, cemented with a pure fhining fub- 
dtance. It is extremely hard, and confequently will 
| Rrike fire with fteel; but it will not ferment with 
aqua fortis. It is common in Italy, where it is ufed 
_ for pavements. 
The Blueifh Glittering SLATE-STONE is pretty 
fine and {mooth, and of a clofe compat texture. Itis 
extremely heavy, and full of talky particles, and more 
eafily cleaves into plates than any of the former, which 
are generally about one tenth of an inch thick. It 
-confitts. of {mall irregular fharp grit, which is often 
_ entirely blended with the cement, which is of the 
fame cryftalline fubftance with itfelf, though debafed 
by a mixture of eaithy particles. It is extremely hard, 

rikes fire with fteel, and ferments flightly with aqua 
fortis. ‘This ftone iscommon in J¢aly. 

The Denfe Dull Whitifh ROCK-S STONE i is mode- 
rately fine, but of a very irregular texture. Itis com- 
pofed ofa foft whitish earthy {par interfeed with flat 
_ plates of the cryftalline fort. ‘The earthy part of this 
flone is pretty denfe, but not fo hard as the cryflalline, 
and there is no grit of any kind, It ferments greatly . 
_ with agua fortis, and burns to a blueifh white mixed 
with a little red. ‘This is very common in many 
counties, and is brought to Londow from different 
_ places, where it is ufed in building. 

The Hard Greyifh White Dull ROCK- STONE is 
oe a compat texture, with afmooth furface, and is 

confiderably 
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confiderably heavy. | It is compofed of 10 vifible grits 
and is eafily cut; but it will not readily ftrike fire with 
fteel, and it ferments violently with aqua fortis. It 
is comnion in feveral counties of England, and is ufed — 
in buildings, and ftands the weather pretty well: fome 
burn it into a poor coarfe fort of lime. 

The Hard Porous ROCK-STONE is of a coarfe 
fpungy texture, and yet very hard and heavy. It 
is generally of a greyith white, though it is fome- 
times brownith, yellowifh or black, from the different 
kinds of earthy particles falling into it with the rain. 
It has no grit, and is very hard, even fo muchas to 
fpoil the workmen’s tools. It ftrikes fire with feel, 
but will not ferment with aqua fortis. It is common 
in York/bire, where the ftrata lie very deep, It is 
ufed for building in that county. 

The Hard Bright Grey ROCK-STONE is more 
like cryftal to the naked eye thanthe former, and con-— 
fifts altogether of a fparry fubftance. Itis avery ele- 
gant beautiful ftone, for it is bright, fhining and very 
heavy, being one pure homogene mafs. It will hardly 
ftrike fire with fteel, but it ferments violently with 
aqua fortis, and burns to a pale blueifh red. It is 
not very common, but there is fome of it in York/bire, 
where they both ufe it for building and for burning. 
into lime. 

The Hard Bright Brownifh White ROCK-STONE 
is very heavy, and of a clofe texture, it being a pure 
homogene mafs, confifting of acryftalline fpar, which 
in thin plates is a little tranfparent. It will not ftrike 
fire with fteel, but it ferments very brifkly with aqua 
fortis, and burns to a pale whitifh red. It is brought 
from Purbeck to London, where it is ufed for building 
and pavements. Itisalfo ufed in Northamptonfhire for 
building and making tomb-ftones. 

~The Dull Yellowifh White Hard ROCK-STONE 
has a clofe firm texture, with an irregular furface, and 
is very heavy. It is ofa pale dull white colour, with 
pale yellow veins and {pots in feveral places ; but it is 
not bright, though compofed of_cryftalline fpar. It 
will not eafily ftrike fire with fteel, but it ferments 
violently with aqua fortis, and burns to.a white colour. 

. It 
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It is common in Dorfet/ire, and fometimes contains 
fhells. It is very ufeful in building, becaufe it bears 
the weather very well. Y 

The Dull Hard Brownith White ROCK-STONE 
generally confifts of above half fhells, and it is a very 
coarfe harfh ftone without any brightnefs. It will 
not readily ftrike fire with fteel, but it ferments vio- 
lently with aqua fortis, and burns to a greyith white. 
It is broughtin great quantities from Purbeck to London, 
where it is ufed for flat pavements. 


The Whitifh Grey Marble ROCK-STONE iis con-" 


fiderably fine, remarkably heavy, and of a fine firm 
texture. It has aremarkable faintifh fmell, nearly like 
that of Florentine orris. It has a fomewhat fparkling 
appearance, and is entirely without hells. ' It is con- 
- fiderably hard, and will bear a pretty good polith; it 
ftrikes fire with fteel, but will not ferment with aqua 
fortis. Itis foundinthe Hafferz countries, as well as 
Italy, and fome Parts of Germany. ux 
The Yellowith White Flinty ROCK-STONE is 
very fine. fmooth and glofly, and its texture is pretty 
much like that of common flint. It will hardly ftrike 
fire with fteel, but makes a very great and lafting 
fermentation with aqua fortis, and burns to a greyifh 
or blueifh white. It is common in fome parts of 
England, and is known by the name of the Rag-ftone 
and Lime-ftone.- It is generally freé from’ clefts, but 
when there are any, the fides are always covered with 


a cryftalline fpar. It is ufed in the pavements of 
fireets. 


The Brownith White Flinty ROCK-STONE is in’ 


- fome Parts of England called Chert or Wern, has a 


very compact firm texture, and is confiderably heavy. 


It has fometimes veins and fpots’ of red, white or 
black. Tt breaks with an even’ glofly: farface, like 
that of flinty pebbles ;' and it flrikes fire with fteel, but 
makes no fermentation with aqua fortis. It is often 
found among other ftrata of ftone, and‘ Dr. Woodward 
‘mentions one of three feet thick in Yorh(ire. 

The Blueith Flinty ROCK-STONE is very foft 
and fmooth, with a clofe even texture, and is con- 
fiderably heavy and hard. ‘It has fometimes blucith 
s: white 
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white veins, and is found in moft counties of Eugland. 
It ftrikes fire with fteel with fome difficulty, and 
makes a ftrong and lafting fermentation with aqua 
fortis. In fome places it is burnt into lime, which 
is very good. 


The Hard Blueifh ROCK-STONE is very rough, | 


and is generally full of fhells or fpar. Its texture is 
firm, and it is extremely heavy ; it will not readily 
firike fire with fteel, but it ferments violently with 
aqua fortis, and burns to a pale whitith grey. It is 
brought from Purbeck to London, where it is ufed in 
pavements, It is hard to cut, and therefore not much 
ufed in building. 


The Browniih Blue Dull Hard ROCK-STONE is __ 


coarfe and rough, and pretty heavy. It is generally 
variegated with lines and {pots of a pale red and of 
an opaque white. It will not ftrike fire with fteel, 
but it makes a ftrong and lafting fermentation with 


aqua fortis, and burns to.a pale blueifh white. It is. ~ 
called in Leicefferjhire the Blue Lime-ftone, for it makes - 


good lime. 

The Dull Pale Red ROCK-STONE is pretty fine 
and fmooth, of a firm texture, and confiderably 
heavy. It is variegated in moft places with lines and 
fpots ofa pale red, or of an opaque white, which 
generally make a ftratum either above or below it. 
It will not readily ftrike fire with fteel, but it ferments. 
violently with aqua fortis, and. burns to a very pale 
whitifh or greyifh red. It is ufed for building walls 
in fome places, and is alfo burnt to lime. 


The Hard Shining Red ROCK-STONE is very 


heavy, and is fpangled in many places with {mall bits 
of avery glofly fpar. Itis extremely hard, and will 
take a good polifh; it will not readily ftrike fire with 
{tee), but ferments violently with aqua fortis, and burns 
toa pale red. It is.imported from Saveden, Norway 
and Dexmark, and is ufed in pavements; it is alfo to 
be met with. in Yorkire. That of Nerway contains. 
fine ftrait fhells, but that in Exg/and is without them. 
The. Green and Red Variegated ROCK-STONE 
has a rude irregular ftruéture, and is but coarfe for 
one. of this clafs.  Ilowever, it 1s not porous, and is 
pretty 


i 
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pretty heavy, and interfperfed with blotches and foft 
uneven lines of a fine paler green fpar, as well as 
a few fragments of a white and femi-tranfparent one. 
»'Thofe that are white appear to be blended among the 
matter of thé mafs. It will not readily ftrike fire with 
fteel, but it ferments violently with aqua fortis, and 
burns to a pale yellowith white. It is found in the 
lead mines of Derby/hire, but is of no ufe. b siptenl 

The Hard Black Dull ROCK-STONE has a clofe 
firm texture with a fmooth furface, is pretty heavy, 
and extremely hard; but has no glofs, except a few 
fhining fpecks in fome places. It is not unlike black 
marble, but will not readily ftrike fire with fteel: it 
ferments violently with aqua fortis, and burns to a fine 
blueifh white. In Leicefterfbire it is burnt into lime. 

The Hard Black Shining ROCK-STONE is fome- 
_ what coarfe, but extremely hard, very glittering, and 
‘remarkably heavy. It does not ferment with aqua 

fortis, and it burns to a pale brownith red. Itis 
— found in Derdyfrire, but is hitherto of no ule. 

The Soft Dull Black ROCK-STONE has a pretty 
fmooth furface, but no very firm texture. It is very 
heavy, but has not the leaft brightnefs.- It has fome- 
what the appearance of flate, though it will not cleave ; 
nor will it ftrike fire with fteel, nor yet ferment with 
aqua fortis. ‘This is known every where by the name 
of Rag-Stone, and is more properly fo called than 
the yellowifh white one before mentioned, becaufe 
when broken it has a ragged appearance. ‘This is 
ufed as a whetftone all over England, for common 
knives and carpenters tools. 
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Hs HE Brittle White SLATE-STONE has a pret- 
ty clofe texture, and is confiderably heavy, tho’, 
dull. It confifls of various plates from one fixth of 
an inch to an inch thick, and will {plit pretty eafily. 

; It 
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It will not ftrike fire with fteel, and it ferments ftrong- — 
ly with aqua fortis. It is very common in England, — 
and particularly in Northamptonfhire, where it lies near — 
the {urface of the ground. It is made ufe of to cover — 


houfes. 


The Purple SLATE is a fine) beautiful kind, and © 
is pretty heavy. It is firm and compact, and the co- ‘ 
lour-is a fine pale purple, glittering all over with fmall — 
glofly fpangles, which are very bright, and fo minute | 
that they are not to be feen diftingtly without a care- 
ful: examination. It confifts of very thin plates or — 
flakes laid evenly upon each other. It will not ftrike — 
fire with fteel, nor ferment with aqua fortis; but it is — 


greatly valued as a covering for houfes in the northern ~ 


counties of Exgland, where it is found. 


The Common Blue SLATE is almoft. univerfally ) 
known, and is a vety uieful lone. The texture is | 
fine and {mooth, and it -confifts of even plates laid 


clofe upon each other, and will readily fplit.. It will 


not ftrike fire with fieel, nor ferment with aqua fortis.> 


It is ufed almof all over England for covering of 
houfes, and is much better than tiles. 

The Brownith Blue Brittle COAL-SLATE is al- 
ways to be met with in coal-pits. It isa coarfe fmooth 
‘brittle fone, of a compact texture, and very heavy. 
The colour is fometimes blue, but moftly black ; and 
it is remarkable for containing vegetables of the fern 
kind, like thofe that are found in America. This is of 
no manner of ufe. 

The Greyith Black Brittle SLATE, by fome called 


Suiver, is of a very loofe open texture, though 


pretty heavy; but the ftruture is regularly plated, © 


and the plates feldom cohere to each other. It is ve- 
ry foft, and is readily penetrated by water. Tt will 
not ferment with‘aqua fortis, and it burns to a faint 


red. Itis common in the northern counties of Eng-— 


land, and is made ufe of for manuring land, in ‘the 
{ame manner as marl. Upon examination fome of it 
has been found to contain a confiderable quantity of 


alum, and perhaps it might be made ufe of advan~ 


_ tageoufly for the procuring of that falt. 
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The Greyifh Blue Sparkling SLATE has a very 
compact texture, but: fomewhat uneven, and confifts 
of irregular plates, which will fplit into thofe that are 
very thin. When large maffles are found, they are 
often bent and undulated, and towards the upper part 
of the ftratum are frequently obferved to be defective. 
They are compofed of regular oblong fibres, which are 
all very bright and glittering when the mafs is juft 
broken, having fomewhat of the appearance of talc, 


- It will not ftrike fire with fteel, nor ferment with aqua 
- fortis ;, but it burns to a yellow fpangled mafs.. There 


are large-firata of this in fome of the counties of Eng- 
land, and it is fometimes found on the fea-fhore. It 
is often ufed as a whetitone to give a good edge to 
tools. 

The Jrifs SLATE is the moft foft and brittle of all 


this clafs, it_being coarfe, ‘rough, and of a crumbly 


texture; but itis pretty heavy, and of a brownifh 


black. It confifts of a multitude of thin plates laid: 


evenly upon each other, and fplits very eafily. It will 
not ftrike fire with fteel, nor ferment with aqua fortis; 
but it will burn toa ftrong bright red. It is fome- 
what of the nature of alum, and is very common in 
Ireland; it is alfo found in Somerfet/bire and other parts 
of Exgland, where it always lies near the furface of 
the ground in a very thick ftratum. It is ufed in me- 
dicine againft bruifes, and is given by fome from one 


dram to two in curing quartan agues; but its princi- 


pal ufe is for internal bleedings, 

Boer tells us there is a great variety of colours in 
thefe Slates; for fome.are of an ath-colour, others of 
a whitifh afh-colour, and others again are green, red, 
blue, yellowifh, or black.. Some are found with the 
boughs of trees reprefented in them, as if they had 
been painted. In fome of the afh-coloured kind there 
feems to be large quantities of heath of a dufky co- 


lour, that could not be more elegantly painted by the 


moft fkilful aruft. This is found.in a river not far 
from Florence, from whence Boer had.a fpecimen of 
this ftone. Near Werfourg, at a village called Somberg, 
in Franconia, there are found fome of thefe ftones 
painted like heath, which the inhabitants call Water- 
; ftones, 


f 
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ftones, becaufe they are’met with under the water. 
They are foft, fat, and fmooth, like hard foap, which 
they refemble in colour. alla aipsye Masse 

At Ifleb; in the County of Mansfield, there is found 
a black Slate, which has the images of various fifhes 
of a black or yellow colour; and they appear to be. 
fo finely done, that the very fcales may be feen. Boer 
had one that contained the figure of a perch of a brafs 
colour, but the reft of the ftone was black. 


bdo deteededdeddddedddite 
CHAP. XXIV. 
Of MARBLES. 


HE PARIAN MARBLE is fo called be- — 
: caufe it was brought from the ifland of Paros..- 
It is of a white colour, extremely hard, and takes a 
very fine polith. It has a firm, compact, clofe tex- 
ture, andis confiderably heavy; and its extraordinary 
whitenefs. has fometimes a blucith caft, with blue 
ftreaks of different breadths. It is not very hard to 
cut, and therefore is in great eftcem among the fatu-. 
aries. It confifts “of pretty large particles with flat — 
furfaces, but much fmaller and more regular in their 
fize and fhape than thofe of the alabaiter kind. It © 
will not ftrike fire with feel, bat it ferments violently 
with aqua fortis, and when burnt is as white asinow. | 
Some fay this marble receives its name from 4gora- 
eritus Parius, who firft carved a ftatue of Venus cut of 
it. It was called by the ancients Lychnites, becaufe 
- they made ufe of the light of lamps in getting it up; 
for Luchnis in Greek fignifies a lamp: but more pro- 
bably it was fo called from its extreme brightnefs when 
polifhed. 

The Hard White MARBLE called Carrara by the 
Moderns is whiter than the Parian, but is not of fo 
ereat value, becaufe it 1s more hard to cut, and will 
not take a fine polith; however, it is ufed for build- 
ing, as well as to make ftatues. It has a more firm — 
and clofe texture than the former, and is very heavy 3 

befides, 
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befides, it has greater tranfparency than any other’ 
white marble. | It confifts of {mall glittering particles, 
many of which appear to have flat furfaces, and con- 
fequentlv lie clofe together; and it is fuppofed to con- 
fift of a perfeétly white fpar. It will not ftrike fire 
with fteel, but it ferments violently with aqua fortis, 
and burns to a pure white. ‘This marble is found in 
Italy, from which country large quantities are brought 
to England. oar: ' . 

The Hard Pale Yellow Gloflfy MARBLE is of the 
fame colour throughout, and is confiderably heavy, 
with a clofe firm texture. It is very fine and fmooth, 
and between the colour of honey and Venice turpen- 
tine. It will readily break in any direction into a 


Imooth glofly furface. It will not ftrike fire with fteel, 


nor ferment greatly with aqua fortis; but it burns to 
a fine palered. It is in pretty good efteem in Stal, 
though not frequently brought to Ezgland. 

The Numidian MARBLE of the antients is hard, 


‘fhining, and of a blueifh colour, and is very remar- 


kable for its hardnefs. It will bear an extremely fine 
polith, on account of its compact even texture. It is 
not at all tranfparent, unlefs in very thin pieces. It 
will not ftrike fire with feel, but it ferments greatly 
with aqua fortis, and burns to a pure white. It is 
found in Italy, Spain, France, and Germany; and is a 
fine,- ftrong, durable marble, though not in great 


-efteerm. | 


The Black Namur MARBLE is very fine and fmooth, 
having a clofe firm texture, and is very heavy. It is 


full of fine fmall gloffy particles, which look like fo 


many fpangles. It will not ftrike fire with fteel, but 


it ferments violently with aqua fortis, and burns to a 
pure white. It is a ufeful marble, though not much 
efteemed. . 

The Chian MARBLE is of a black colour, and is 


very fine and hard. It is ufed in Exgland, as well as 


in other places, for a touch-ftone; and is in great 
 efteem with the goldfmiths for that u'e, it being the 
- beft of this kind. It is perfeétly fmooth when broken, 


but it is very dull, and does not fhine at all. It ap- 


pears to be one pure, unmixed, homogene mafs; and 


cuts 
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cuts with difficulty, but very fmoothly. It will not 
ftrike fire with fteel, but ferments very ftrongly with 
aqua fortis, and calcjnes to a pure white. It was for 
metly brought from the ifland of Céios; but we have © 
it now from Italy. tis capable of avery high polifh, 
infomuch that it has been ufed inftead of a mirrour. 
The Lydian STONE of the antients is a hard black 
Marble, in the fhape of -columns, and ‘is called 
Bafaltes by Boet. It is reckoned among the Marbles 
by Pliny; and indeed it is the hardett of this kind, 
for a file will not touch it. It is alfo called Bafanus, 
from a Greek word that fignifies to examine, becaufe 
this was the touch-ftone of the antients. ‘There was 
a very large piece of this in the Temple of Peace, — 
erected by the Emperor Ve/pafan, which reprefented 
the river Nilus with fixteen children playing about him, 
by whom was fignified the increafe of that river to 
fo many cubits in height. It is now met with in va- 
rious parts of Germany, and particularly in Sila; 
but the greateft quantity of it known is the Grants. 
Caufeway in Ireland, which appears fo regular that it 
was at firft taken to be a work of art. ‘This Marble 
is of a very fine, fmooth, even texture, and cf fo glofly 
a black that it refembles high-polifhed flecl, without 
any foreign matter. It is always found in one fmooth 
homogene mafs, but not in quarries like other Mar- 
bles; for it always ftands upright in regular columns, 
confifting of a great many joints, one of which is 
exaétly placed and fitted to the other. A vaft num- 
ber of thefe are fo regularly put together, and joined 
by their fides, that they feem to have been placed fo 
by a very. fkilful workman. Many of thefe columns _ 
make large pillars, fome of which are.at fmall diftances 
from each other. "The fingle columns are all angular, 
and they confift of from four to feven angles ; but 
the fir are moft uncommon. Beet informs us, that 
the Caftle of Stolpa, belonging to the Eletor of Saxo- 
ay, three miles from Dre/den, is built of a congertes _ 
of this ftone, as well as the adjoining buildings ; aud 
that pieces are got from thence with great labour, 
which the gold-beaters and blackfmiths make ufe of - 
inftead of anvils. ‘They are cut in the fame manner 
as’ 
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- asswe do Marble,* with the affiftance of fand and wa- 
3 ter; but it takes a great deal of time to perform this 
4 work. He farther adds, that it is met .with of the 
Ai thicknefs of a moderate beam, and that the columns 
_ are fo joined together that it feems to be done by a 
_. fkilful carpenter.. Thefe columns confiftof from four. 
_ to feven fides, as was juft obferved, and its fhape is 
_ dike that of an upright beam, fmooth to the touch,— 
_ and of an iron grey colour; and it is as heavy and 
- hard asadiamond. It will not ftrike fire with fteel, 
~ which muft be on account of its fmoothnefs, for it is 
certainly hard enough for that purpofe; likewife it 
_ makes little or no fermentation with aqua fortis. 
_ This flone may be made ufe of on various occafions, 
_ and it is well known to make the very, beft kind of 
-burnifhers for polithing filver. | 
The Lacedemonian MARBLE of the ancients is of the 
green kind, and is taken notice of by Plizy. It is diffe- 
rent from the Ophites, becaufe that is variegated 
_ with fpots like ferpents, from whence it tookits name, 
for that word fignifies a ferpent; befides, the columns 
that are made with this lait are always very’ {mall.’ 
Boet informs us that the Lacedemonian MARBLE is -va- 
riegated with {mall {pots of lighter green. The pave- 
_ ment of the cathedral church of P2/a in Italy is adorn- 
_ed therewith, as alfo the walls in mofaic work. There 
is alfo another of this kind, of a dark green, which 
is finely painted with croffes of a lighter colour, which 
are fo fine that common fpeCtators would take them 
for the effet of art. Boez has feen pieces of this kind 
_as large asa man’s head. This Marble has a clofe 
_ compact texture, and is very hard and heavy.- It is 
of a fine bright green, and takes a very good polith. 
_ It will not ftrike fire with fteel, but it ferments vio- 
_lently with aqua fortis, and burns to a pure white. It 
_ was firt brought from Lacedemonia, afterwards . from 
Egypt, and is now found in Germany, Saveden, and 
_ England. ‘There is faid to be a ftratum of -it near 
 Briftol, and many in Wales, where it may be had in 
any quantity. ; 
The Derbyire MARBLE is of a whitifh brown co- 
lour, and has a fine clofe texture. It confifts ofa multe 
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tude of granule which cohere clofely together, that are 
all nearly ofa parallelopiped figure. It will not firike — 
fre with fteel, but it ferments violently with aqua — 
fortis, and burns to a pure white. Itis fo full of — 
marine fubftances, that four fifths of the whole mafs — 
feem to be compofed thereof; it is particularly full — 
of entrochi, which are a fort of fhell of an oblong 
-yound form, furrowed on the outfide as if it was di- 
vided into joints, marked with a ftar_at the end, ¥ 
which are fuppofed to be part of the Star Fifh; but — 
this is uncertain. They are of all fizes, from the — 
thicknefs of a large pin, to half an inch or more. © 
They will take a very elegant polish in the mafs, and ~ 
are much ufed for chimney-pieces, tables, and the like. — 
It is found in vatt quantities in Derby/bire, and fome — 
will not allow it to be Marble, but call it the Derby- — 
jeire Stone. ; ; 

- The Green MARBLE thick fet with finall fea fhells 
is of a very beautiful kind, and will bear a very fine | 
polih. It is of a delightful bright green; but does 
not fparkle. ‘The roundifh black lines, and paie — 
brownifh white fpecks that are found in it, are thought ~ 
to be {mall fea fhells, filled up with an impure white © 
earthy opaque fpar; but be that as-it will, itisavery — 
elegant curious Marble. It ferments violently with — 
aqua fortis, and calcines to a pure white. Thereare 7 
very large quarries of it in Germany, Bobemia, and ~ 
fome parts of France, where it is ufed in the orna- — 
mental parts of buildings. 
The Greyifh Green MARBLE thinly fet, with — 
fhells is fomewhat coarfe and rough, and of an ir- — 
regular and pretty firm texture, moderately heavy, — 
and confiderably hard. ‘The Gothic columns made of 
this, to be feen in fome ancient buildings, have been \ 
thought to have been caft in moulds, from whence it — 
obtained the name Fufible Marble; but this is an — 
evident miftake. Itisofadull dufky greyifh green © 

colour; and will ferment violently with aqua fortis. 
It is found in Derbyfbire, Dorfetfrire, and Efex. 4 
The Hard Greyifh Black CORALLOIDE MAR- — 
BLE has a very fine f{mooth even texture, and is con- — 
fiderably bright and fparkling; but does not feem Ht 
: confift — 
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confit of a homogene mafs when broken, but of ma- 


ny clofely-compacted particles. It abounds with a 


fort of coral called Porus, fet at fmall diftances and in 
all diretions: they are generally about an inch anda 


half long, and three quarters of aninch broad; and 
they are compofed of longitudinal plates, which are 
very fine, thin, and of a fnow-white colour. In the 
mott perfect fpecimens there are procefles like wings, 
of a clofe irregular net-like texture, expanded on each 


_ fide near the top, and of this fort of texture the whole 
. ‘body as full ; the interftices.are filled up with a greylilk 
white fpar, and form a very beautiful figure. It is 


= 


‘found in confiderable plenty in Deréyfbire, and ac- 


cording to Dr. Woodward in Wales. The tomb of Sir 


Thomas Grefoam in great St. Hellen’s church is built 
with it. 


me 


The Black CORALLOIDE marbled with thells is 
of a very clofe firm even texure, and is very hard and - 
Pretty heavy; it will bear a very-fine polith. It is 
variegated with a Coralloide Porus not unlike the 
former, but fmaller. There are alfo great numbers of 


large fea fhells, of the turbinated and bivalved kinds, 


lodged in various direGtions, and of a clear bright 


‘white. The cavity of the porus and hhells are all fill- 


ed up with the black fubitance of the marble; but 


they retain their fhape in a very perfe& manner, It 


ferments violently with aqua fortis, and is common 
in /reland, from whence it is brought to London. 

The Purple and White Variegated MARBLE is 
generally pretty fine, with white veins, fpotted and 


_ variegated with purple. In fome. blocks the purple 


makes the ground, and the veins and {pots are white ; 
there are alfo blotches of other colours, as pale red, 
pale brown, yellowith, greenifh, and yellowifh brown. 
‘The different fubftances which compofe this Marble 


are generally diftin@ maffes, particularly thofe of the 
purple and white kind. The whitef is moft pure, 


and therefore is hardeft, brightef, and moft tranf- 
parent. The pale red is next, the purple next to 


that; but the brownith, greenifh, and yellowith, are 


Very earthy, and almoft perfealy opaque. ‘There are fil- 
very particles in this Marble, which are fuppofed to bea 
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very pure {par. This isa common Marble i in- Ialyy a 
and great quantities of it are brought to Exgland. 
The Brown and White Brittle MARBLE i the foft- 
eft of this clafs, and has a pretty coarfe texture; butit — 
is confiderably heavy, and of a pure fnow white, finely’ 
variegated with flender lines, and veins of a deep’ 4 
brown earthy colour, and in fome places there is a’. 
_ faint caft of pale red: when broken, glittering particles. 
Pd ta as in the former, which are difpofed in {mall 
fiakes. ‘The white parts or ground are extremely like’ 
the fineft loaf-fugar, and it is fo foft it may be cut 
with a knife. Water will readily foak through it, 
and it makes a violent effervefcence’ with aqua fortis. 
It is common in Italy, and‘ferves to mak ce chimney- 
jeces. ‘ 

Hard Varie sical Red ane White MARBLE is very } 
fine, remarkably heavy, and is fomewhat of a blueifh’ 
Brine finely variegated with red brown and Taal j 
veins.’ It is very glittering in many parts, and will — 
take a very fine polifh. It will not ftrike fire with! _ 
feel, nor ferment greatly with aqua fortis. It is a — 
beautiful Marble, and is found in great plenty in 
Dewvonjhire, from whence it is fent to London. 

The Blue and White Variegated MARBLE has a — 
large rough grain, is moderately heavy, and is of a 
blueifh white, or of a fine bright pearl colour, varie-' - 
gated with broad veins of a dufky blue, which often © 
make up the greateft part of the Marble... The white | 
parts when broken appear bright and Fiavicltites but — 
their texture is loofe. The blue is of a fmooth tex- 
ture, and extremely dull. It is moderately hard, and’ 
takes a very good polith. It ferments violently with 
agua fortis, and burns to a greyifh white. It is com- 
mon in /taly, from whence large quantities are brought 
to England, where it is ufed for monuments. ed G 

The Pale Brown MARBLE with white and red 
veins has great variations, both with regard to the 
ground and the veins. ‘The texture is pretty fine, 
clofe-and fmooth, and it is confiderably heavy. The | 
veins are fometimes of a blucith white, without any 
other mixture, and in fome they are only red. The 
red is of all pacer hey, from the brighteft colour to the 
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purple of porphyry. It is confiderably hard, and 
takes a very beantiful polith. It ferments violently 
with agua fortis, -efpecially in the red and white 
veins. Itis a common Exglih Marble, and there is. 
great plenty of it in Coruzwal, Dewoufhire, and Wales. 
Tt is uled in Lezdon for tables. : 
_, The Brown MARBLE variegated with white and 
black is pretty fine and fmooth, though fubje& to 
racks and flaws. It is moderately heavy, and the . 
brown colour is variegated with very beautiful whitith 
~ and black branded veins of various firures: fome- 
_ times itis difficult to determine whether the white or 
brown is the ground. The brown is of different de- 
grees of colour, and is difpofed in a very odd manner ; 
for it fometimes with a black feems to refemble rocks, 
clouds, rivers and land{capes. Itis common in many 
parts of Italy, where it. is in good efteem for orna- 
mental works. Ce , 
_. The Hard Brown MARBLE variegated with white 
is the hardeit of this clas, and is remarkably heavy.- 
At generally. confifts of only two colours, yellowith 
brown, anda dufky white; but they are in many diffe- 
ent proportions, and the veins are compofed of very 
different fhades. "They fometimes refemble the wind- 
ings of rivers, and feldom any thing elf. It fer- 
ments but little with aqua fortis, nor will it readily 
calcine ; itis very hard to work, therefore is not much 
an ufe; it is found in Italy, but not very common. 

_. The Yellow and Purple Variegated MARBLE is x 
very curious kind, and the ground is of a beautiful: 
pale yellow, with fine purple veins; there are others 
that are dark brownith, blackith and white. The . 
firuGture is {mooth and ‘evén, and it will bear 4 very 
elegant polifh. It will ferment fomewhat britkly with 
aqua fortis; and, when calcined turns to a beantifyl 
pale red. It is found in Za, and with us bears a 

Wery great-price., "Ae 
The Blue and Yellow Variegated MARBLE would 
be very valuable if it would admit of a fine polifh; * 
but'as ‘it does not, it is not in great efteem. The- 
ground is fomewhat coarfe, and the texture loofe and 
open.” ‘The ground is'‘of a deep’ yellow, mixed with 
Kz sce ' afine’ 
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a fine blue; which in fome places is fo deep as to be | 
almoft black, and in other places fo light that it looks — 
‘like a pale grey. Itis commonin Sain, Italy, and — 
Africa. aot “4 
The Black MARBLE with white veins has a very — 
firm texture, and is of a fine deep black, variegated — 
with narrow white veins, running generally ftrait and | 
even. It is pretty hard, and will beara good polifh; © 
and when broken one way it is very bright and fpark- — 
ling. It ferments but little with aqua fortis, and cal- — 
cines‘to a dufky grey : itis common in Jtaly, and is — 
ufed with us for chimneys and tables. . 
The Blueifh Black Hard MARBLE with fow- — 
white veins has a fomewhat rough and harth texture; 
but is confiderably hard, and will bear an excellent — 
olith. It is fomewhat bright and glittering when — 
Biden in the black part; and the white veins glitter 
greatly. It ferments violently with aqua fortis, and 
when calcined is of a mjxed grey. It is common in> 
Jtaly, and is brought to us from Leghorn. q 
The Black and Yellow Variegated MARBLE has — 
avery fine clofe texture, and is very heavy. The. 
black is deep and variegated with a great number of © 
yellow veins. It will beara very fine polifh, and then — 
the yellow veins look like gold; and when there is — 
any white they appear like filver. ‘There are great 
quantities of this Marble brought from Italy, becaufe 
it is of very great ufe with us, and highly efteemed. 
“The Black MARBLE with white and red veins is _ 
of an irregular but clofe texture, and is confiderably 1 
heavy. The ground is black, and fometimes inclines — 
to blue, and the variegations are chiefly of a clear 
bright white; but there are fome of a beautiful red. — 
Sometimes the white part is fo great that it is hard to 
determine whether the white or black is the ground. 
The red veins commonly appear of a granulated — 
{truéture; and the whole is very hard, and will bear a ‘ 
: 
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very fine polifh. It will not ftrike fire with fteel, ‘ 
burns to a mixed grey. There is a great deal of this 
4 


but it ferments pretty brifkly with aqua fortis, and 
_ Marble in Ireland, from whence it is fometimes brought, _ 
though very rarely. 
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The Black MARBLE, with red white and yellow 
Veins, is pretty coarfe and rough, though’ of a. firm 
texture. ‘The ground is of a deep black, which is 
beautifully variegated with all degrees of red, yellow 
_ and white, difperfed in irregular veins. It is brighteft 
in the white part, and the red and black fparkle, 
though very little; but in the red it is fcarcely per- 
ceivable. It takes a pretty good polith, and ferments 
though but little with aqua fortis, except in the 
white veins. | 
_ The Green MARBLE variegated with white veins 
was in much efteem with the antient Romans, and it 
iscalled by Boct the Auguftan and Tiberian marble, 
though he makes it the fame as the Lacedemonian. It 
has a firm compact texture, and is remarkably heavy, 
and the green and white are of fuch different degrees; 
that they make a very agreeable variegation. Befides._ 
_ thefe, there are fpots and veins of a blackifh colour, 
and the whole is fo hard that it will bear a pretty 
good polifh. It ferments brifkly with aqua fortis, 
except where it is green and flaky; and is brought 
from Eeypt and other places. 

‘The Greenifh Black and White Spotted MARBLE 
is the black Ophites or Serpent-Stone of the antients. 
It was fo called, becaufe it had fpotsin the form of 
ferpents ; for the name was owing to the figure of the 
fpots and lines, and not of the ftone itfelf? Boet in- 
forms us, that it is fometimes of a greenifh white with 
black fpots, fuch as that of Zed/ick in Germany, and 
Mifnia. Diofcorides affirms, there are feveral forts of 
Serpent-Stones that are diftinguifhed by the varicty of 
their colours, which, however, he reduces to three 
kinds, one of which is heavy and black, the other 
with afh-coloured fpots, and the other with white 
lines. Péiny hes only two forts, one foft and white, of 
which veflels were made in his time, and the other 
black and hard. The Ophites of the ancients ferved 
only to make {mall columns ; but as Boer acquaints us, 
that which has the fame name at prefent ferves for 
large columns, and it is found in many places of JIraly 
and Germany. However, he mentions another fort, 
which is afh-coloured, blackifh or greenith, curioufly 
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variegated with green or black fpots, and fometimes 
with black or white lines. ‘They made fpcons and 
cups of it in his time ; but he thinks it was too foft 
for that purpofe. Of the black Ophites there are” 
‘now to be feen many {mall columns, and particularly 
in the church of Sz. ‘Fohn Baptift at Pifa, and this the 
common people call the Egysrzan Viper. “It is of a | 
“Hvid colour with black fpots;!and there is another 
afh-coloured Ophites'in the fame place, which they - 
call the Syriaz Granite. 'The ground of this is whitith, 
and it is {potted with black. But this now under con-~ 
‘fideration is a very beautiful and pretty hard marble, — 
of a firm texture, and remarkably heavy ; the ground 
is a very fine green, variegated with fmall black fpots 
and irregular lines, and fometimes with thofe that are 
white. ‘hey are fometimes pretty large,iand half | 
‘blended with ‘the general fubftance of the mafs,‘and © 
fometimes there is the blufh of purple throughout the 
whole.. It ferments violently with aqua fortis, and 
burns to.a mottled grey. This’ marble is now found 
-in various parts.of the world, and particularly in the 
iflands of the Archipelago; there is alfo a’ fort-of it°in — 

Wales, which 1s known by the name of the Angle/za 
AWienbhes. its, 7 ‘ | ne) epee 
'. The Greenifh. Soft. MARBLE, variegated’ with ” 
_ white and black veins and fpots, is the white Ophites 
of the antients. Itisof a pretty fine fmooth texture, - 
-moderately heavy, and, when pure, of a very elegant” 
pale,.green, with. fpots, ‘clouds. and -lines: of a fine 
‘deep black.and whitifh green; which is fometimes,én-. 
“urely white. -It is foftand eafily cut, butlooks very 
bright when, wrought. It ferntents: violently with” 
--agua fortis, and burns toa dufky grey. It-is found 
an France, Lalyand, Germany. oo Tie 
The Afh-coloured MARBLE with {mall black, fpots ” 
is the Tephria and grey Ophites of the antients. It is” 
a fine {mooth marble, pretty, firm and compaét; and | 
confiderably heavy. The ath colour; is,livelyvand 7 
-beautifal, and.the black fpots ‘of. irregular, figures, | 
.but much of the fame fize, that is, the fixth-part. of] 
an inch in length. It is pretty hard, and takes a fine? 
polith, “There is a great deal of this in Germany, but 
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- itis not fo good as that of the antients, which is 
brought from Evhiopia and Eg yt. 
__ The Greyihh Brown MARBLE with bright green 
{pots has an even texture, is confiderably firm, and 
\very-heavy., The; fpots are fmall, and generally of 
-an oblong figure, and it will take a very fine polifty. 
The green parts efpecially ferment greatly with aqua 
fortis, and burns.to a pale mottled grey, It is»com- 
-.mon in Egypt and Arabia, and is {aid to be met with 
in Z£ngland. Se an 
The pale grey MARBLE with green fpots and 
“veins 18 extremely firm and very heavy, and in fome 
_ places flightly tinged with awery faint red, and in 
‘others with a colour that is nearly white. It is varie- 
‘gated with a very beautiful pale ereen, confifting of 
dmall oblong irregular fpots, and fometimes of narrow 
uneven veins. It is very heavy, and will bear a 
beautiful polifh. It is common in Germany, and Dr. 
. Woodward takes notice of a fpecimen found on the fea 
fhore in Cornwall. 
The Red MARBLE with white and gold veins 
‘as the T/eban marble of the antients; and Boer tells 
us, thatit has gold drops or fpots, and is called Bro- 
‘catello by the Szalans, becaufe it appears like cloth 
compofed of gold and filk, which we call Brocade. 
“There are faid to be {mall pillars of this under the 
‘pulpit of the epifcopal church, and in St. Yohn’s church 
jat Pia. It is a very beautiful marble, and of a very 
fimooth regular texture. The red is variegated in 
fome places only with white, and in others cnly with 
yellow or gold colour; and thefe are very large and 
‘broad in fome places, and very narrow in others, for 
‘they generally make up almoit half the mafs. It is 
found in Egypt, Italy, Germany and England ; but the 
_ Egyptian is finelt, and the Engli/h the work. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


Of ALABASTER, PORPHYRY and. 


GRANITE. 


HE Snow-white Shining ALABASTER is 


i 


that called the Lygdine by the antients. Boer — 


informs us, that it is extremely white, and is found 
in Zaurus in very fmall pieces, that are only large 
enough to make difhes and the like; but it was for- 
merly brought from draéia. It is not very compact, 
But it is heavy, and confifts of a multitude of broad 
lat large particles, which are very bright and perfeAly 
white. It cuts very freely, and is e¢apable of a fine 
polish. ‘There are very large flrata of it in Arabia, 
Leypt, and many parts of Italy; but it is feldom 
brought over to £xgland. : 


Whitith Yellow ALABASTER, of -a foft cen- 


iene, is catled by Boct the Phengites of Play, who 
afirms it Was found in Cappadocia, and that Nero built 
the temple of Fortune with this Rone. This fhone 
on the infide in the fame .manner as paper that is 
imeared with oil, and is not tranfparent. He farther 
adds, that it differs in nothing from common marble 
but in hardnefs, and in its fhining when polifhed. 
itis of a loofe open texture, confiderably heavy, and 
nearly of the colour of honey; but the colour is 


more deep in fome places than others. It confifts of 


uregular pieces that lie in tables one over another, 
though with regularity ; however, they all together 
compofe a remarkably bright mafs, which is very 
brittle. Befides the place above. mention’d, it has 
been found in Germany and France, as well as in 
Derbyfbire. 

Yellow and Reddifh Variegated ALABASTER is 
the common Alabafter of the antients. It is fo {oft 
that 1¢ may be cut with a knife, and has the fame 
name in all languages. It is remarkably bright, elit. 
tering and almoit tranfparent, and its texture is very 
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loofe and open, though it is moderately heavy. The 
ground is of a fine clear pale yellow, between that of 
honey and amber, and-has,the fame texture as the 
_ Phengites ; but is beautifully variegated with crooked 
undulated veins, fome of which are broad and others 
harrow ; fome of a pale red, others whitith, and others 
again of a very agreeable pale brown. It will beara 
very fine polifh, and confifts of large angular fparry 
concretions. Itis not proof againft water. It fer- 
ments violently with aqua fortis, and burns to a pale 
grey colour. It was formerly found in Egypt, and is 
now met with in many parts of Exgland. 
_,_ Purple PORPHYRY with pale red and white {pots 
_ is the Porphyry of the antients, by whom it was placed 
among the red marbles, of which it was reckoned the 
chief, on account of its hardnefs and fplendor: when 
there were any white fpots among it, it was called 
Leucoftictos by Péizy. It is named Porfido by the 
Italians, and there are two columns of it before the 
gates of St. Fohn Baptift in Florence. The texture is 
not fo fine as many of the common marbles, and it 
always breaks with a rough irregular furface ; but itis 
remarkably firm, compact and heavy, and of a fine 
deep purple variegated more or lefs with pale red and 
white fpots, as alfo a few flaky black fpots.. The 
purple is of all degrees, from the colour of claret to 
that of a violet, and the variegations are generally 
diftint {pots of various fizes. It approaches the 
neareft to the hardnefs of a gem, and was always in 
very high efteem. It is found in great plenty in Egypr, 
which was always famous for this ftone ; but now it 
is met with in other places, at leaft with variations. 
They will all ftrike fire with fteel, but will not ferment 
with aqua fortis. This is frequently made ufe of as. 
a ftone for grinding of colours. 

The PORPHYRY of the colour of red lead, varie- 
gated with black white and green, has the hardnefs 
and all the other characters of purple Porphyry ; but it 
excels it in brightnefs and in the beautiful variegations 
of the colours. ‘The texture is harfh, rough and ir- 
regular, but it is remarkably heavy. The ground is 

of a bright red lead colour, and in various degrees. 
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It has ia regular green veins, and- fome that are - 
perfectly white, with a great number of fimall black — 
Specks ; bat thefe are never mixed with the greeny a 
that make a confiderable part of the whole: It takes ~ 
‘an exceeding fine polith, ftrikes fire with feel, and ‘ 
Ww rill not fevent with aqua fortis. It is found in the @ 
ifland of Mieggrcst, and this might ferve for raany va- 
Sp aEB Ye purpofes, if it was imported into England.’ 
The Pale Red PORPHYRY, variegated with black’ 3 
white and green, is of.a very compact firm texture, — 
‘confiderably heavy, and of a pale. flefh colour, often 4 
‘approaching to white.. The variegations are in large” { 
blotches from half an inch to an inch broad, and now © 
and then difpofed in trregular veins. “The farface is — 
‘bright, but it does not glitter, and its extreme hard- 5 
‘nefs renders it capable of a very high polifh. The | 
red white amd green parts appear to be all tabulated, 
‘and the green has a tinge like that of gems, and is 
‘the brighteft of all, it being neatly tranfparent. It is 
found in 4rabia Petrea, and in Upper Egypt. There 
are alfo {mall pieces of it in Germany and Ireland, and 
they have been fometimes feen in Devonjbire on the 
fea thore. q 
' The Hard White GRANITE with black fpots,. — 
called in Corawal Moor-ftone, is of a large and grofs — 
texture, and appears to be a rude, but beautiful mafs — 
of varioufly conftrn€ted and differently ‘coloured par- — 
ticles, difiin& from each other, though they cohere 
very ftroncly. It is confiderably hard, and mottled — 
with black and white, among which there are per- 
feQily tranfparent particles that are very bright, and 
there are great numbers perfe@tly black, and others of @ 
the colour of brown cryftal: fome of thefe interfeat, : 
and are divided b; ¥ other. granule; but others lie pa- — 
rallel with, and others evenly upon them; and others 
again are quite buried in the fubftance of the cryftal- oY 
line particles, like flies in amber. Some again are © 
ingle and thin plates, and others large and broad — 
jaid fingly on each other. The whole is iio 
bright and glittering, and will take a pretty good © 
polifh. It-ftrikes fire with fteel, but will not ferment 
with aqua fortis. It undergoes little change in aS, F 
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fire. There are vaft quantities of this in fome Parts 
of Zreland, as well asin Gornwaland Devenfiire, where 
itis found in exceeding large mafles on the furface of 


the ground. It is ufedin London for the fleps of pub- 


| lick buildings. 


The exceeding Hard Red GRANITE, variegated 
with white and black, is the Syenites of Plizy, and 
the Oriental Granite of the moderns. It is callediby 


_ the Italians Granito Roffo, and of this the obelifks are 
_ generally made in Egypt. The firft that was faid to 


make ule of it was Mitres, who reigned at Heliopolis ; 
and Sochis is faid to have conftru€ted four of forty-eight 
cubits each. We learn from P/zy, that there were fome 
of thefe in Rome in his time, among which is the 
great obelifk that was dug out of the Circus, and is 


now placed in the Lateraz church; there is another™ 
_alio that was in the Vaticaz, and is now to be feen on 


an eminence placed before achurch in the ftreet. Some 
have imagined they were a compofition made up of a 
great number of {mall pieces, becaufe they were 
thought to be too large to be brought by fea: but 
Pliny acquaints us, that they actually were tranfported 
to Romein that manner. There was one at Alexandria 
of eighty feet long, that was conftruéted by order of 
NeGabis, an Egyptian King. There are alfo many 
others of this kind ftill to be feen, and which tra- 
vellers have given us an account of. The texture of 
this Granite is coarfe, harfh and rough, but extremely 
hard, and confiderably heavy. It is of a very beau- 
tiful pale red, variegated with white and black. All 
parts of it are bright and glittering, forit is capable 
of .a very fine polifh. It flrikes fire with fteel, but 
will not ferment with aqua fortis. 

The Pale Whitifh GRANITE variegated with black 
and yellow is found in the ifland of Minorca, where 
there are vaft quantities of it. It is often found on 
the fhores of the ifland of Guernfey, and. is ufed for 
pavements in the fireets of Loudon, 
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A Pe i VL ae 
Of Common Circumfertbed STONES, 


me Bs HE Brown STONE, grey on the outfide and 
| divided by partitions, has a very firm compact 
even texture, with a fmooth furface. It is of various 
fizes, but generally between fix and twelve inches in 
diimcter. They are not always of the fame fhape, 
But are moft commonly roundifh, or inclining thereto. 
They have always a multitude of fine flaws, like tho% 
of common flints, which chiefly appear upon break- 
ing them; and they always break in thefe flaws,. which 
are lined on both fides with an extremely thick cruf 
of grey clay. Befides thefe narrow cracks, there were. 
originally others, which are now filled up with a pure 
{par of a pale yellowifh white, and pretty tranfparent. 
‘Thefe are always thickeft in the centre of the ftone,. 
and become thinner and narrower as they approach 
the furface. The itony matter of this kind is con- 


6 bea 


fiderably heavy, moderately hard, and will bear a — 


flight polifh. It will not ftrike fire with ftecl, but it. 
ferments violently with aqua fortis, and turns to a 
whiter colour in the fire; and the matter which di: 


vided the feveral parts burns to a pure white. Itis. — 


very common in Exgland, and fometimes contains 
fheils, befides a beautiful delineation of fhrubs, plants, 
and moffes. 


The Hard Brown STONE with few divifions has 


not a grey cruft like the former,. but the colour within 


is nearly the fame. The texture is firm, but the fur-- 


face rough and irregular; and the ufual fize is from: — 


four to twelve inches in diameter.. The fhape is dif- 


ferent, but it has always fomewhat of an oval; and) © 


when broken there are fmall fhining fparry fpecks. 
The divifions or fepta are very few, which appear in 
the form of fhining veins; and there are fome that 
have none at all. It will not firike fire with fteel, but 


ferments greatly with aqua fortis, and calcines to a — 


greyilh 
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greyifh white. It is common in the clay pits between 
London and Lflington. . Ae ‘ 

The Hard Blackith Brown STONE with whitith 
partitions is coarfer than the former, but the texture is: 
firm, and it breaks with a rugged uneven furface. It 
is feldom above fix or eight inches in diameter, and 
often no bigger than a hen’s egg, but the fhape is near- 
ly round. It is always covered with a pale brown 
cruft, about the third of an inch thick, where it is 
_ fofter than within. The divifions are very numerous, 
and always filled up with a whitith fpar. The infide 


of the Stone is of a dufky brown, with irregular va- 


riegations of black. It is confiderably heavy, and 
will take a pretty good polith. It will not ftrike fire 
with fteel, but ferments with aqua fortis, and burns 
to a pale reddifh white. It is found in moft parts of 
England, and is common near Lozdon. 

The Hard Brownifh Yellow STONE with yellow- 
ifh white partitions is very firm and hard, with a 
fmooth compaét texture. When broken it has a fmooth 
flinty furface, is of various fizes from four to twelve: 
inches in diameter, and generally roundifh with fome-. 
what of flatnefs. It is covered with a deep yellow 
cruft, fofter than the fubftance of the Stone, which 
will crack when expofed for fome time to the air. ‘The 
fepta are pretty broad, running irregularly through 
the mafs, and meeting each other in different di- 
rections. They confift of a pale yellow fpar; and this 
Stone is very hard, heavy, and will bear a tolerable: 
polifh. 

The Hard Greyifh Brown STONE with browr 
partitions is very clofe and compact, and has a very 
{mooth furface when broken. It is met with from 
three feet to four in diameter, and the fhape is always 
irregular. It is without a cruft, and fometimes ap- 
pears a little bright. The fepta are of a fine deep 
brown, and are very bright and gloffy: the veins, 
which are few, are very broad; and, though it is re- 
markably hard, it willnot ftrike fire with fteel, but it 
ferments violently with aqua fortis, and calcines to a 
greyith white. It is common about London and elfe- 
where, 

The 
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and flat, and. mof,commonly without a cruf. Ie 


breaks into thin flakes in a very regular manner, with 
a great many fhining fpecks. The fepta confift of a 


{parry matter, and are few in number, irregularly dif- 


perfed through the Stone. It is remarkably heavy, 


very hard, and will bear a pretty good polifh. It will 
not ftrike fire with fteel, but ferments greatly with 


aqua fortis, and burns to a brownifh red. It is com-. 


mon-on the fhores in York/ire. 


The Soft Whitifh STONE with brownifh yellow 


partitions is of a very foft and loofe confiftence, and 
full of great numbers of empty cracks. It is feldom 
above eight inches in diameter, and is of a roundith 
fhape. ‘Sometimes it is invefted with.a cruft a little 
' paler than the infide of the Stone, and when broken a 
few fhining fpecks may be feen. The fepta are nu- 
merous, and of an elegant yellowifh or brown colour, 
with fine bright pointed furfaces ; and they are irre- 
gularly feattered through the mafs of the Stone. It 
ferments greatly with aqua fortis, and calcines to a 
pure white. } ‘ 
The Elegant Cruftated STONE, with a blueifh nu- 
cleus or kernel, is of a very clofe even texture, and 
is generally about eight or ‘ten inches in diameter, and 
of aroundifh flattith fhape. The cruft is about the 
fixth of an inch thick, “and of a pale yellowith brown, 
as well as the reft of the mafs. The nucleus in the 
centre is ufually about four or five inches broad, and 
about half an inch in diameter. It is of a pale blueifh 
grey, and round it the fubftance is difpofed in regular 
crufts,’ which grow thinner as they approach the cen- 
tre. ‘Thofe near the centre are commonly brown, and 
others are intermixed with yellow as they approach 
he furface. The fepta are. broad, but few in num- 
ber; and are of a brownifh yellow, placed without 
any regularity.. It ferments with aqua fortis, and 
burns to a pale red. It is not very common, but it is 


found in Leicefterfbire,’ 
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‘The Hard Ferruginous Brown STONE with brown 

_ partitions is‘very firm, ftrong, and ofa compact regu- — 
lar texture; with a-fmooth even furface when broken. 
It is two or three feet in diameter, is generally broad. 
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The Hard Duy Brown STONE with very thick 
partitions has a fine clofe texture, and an even fur- 
face. Its fhape has a tendency, to roundnels, and it is. 
generally between four and five inches in diameter, ~ 
with a pale yellowifh brown, cruft, though fometimes 
ft has none at all.. When broken the furface is irre- 
gular, and looks like Mint; but it has but few {pan- 
gles. The partitions are numerous, broad and thick, 
of a pale brown colour, and pretty tranfparent. ‘They 
are ail irregular, and this Stone will beara pretty 
~ good polifh. It will not ftrike fire with fleel, but fer- 
‘ments moft ftrongly with aqua fortis, 9 | 
‘The Hard Greyifh Brown STONE, ‘with, thick 
-whitith partitions, is different from all the foregoing ; 
For it is divided into angular fquares of irregular 
fhapes. "The texture is firm and compact, and the 
_farface irregular and rugged. The fize is from four 
’ to eight inches, and it has a tendency to roundnefs. 
Tt feldom has a cruft, and when broken does not at all 
fparkle.. It may be generally obferved, that in the‘e 
fort of Stones the fofter they are, the more they are 
fpangled; but the harder, the lefs {par they contain. 
The fepta dre very numerous, thick, and large, and 
confift of a pure whitifh fpar. ‘They run every where 
in various dire€tions, forming a kind of net-work, the 
mefhes whereof are filled with a flony fubitance of va- 
tious figures, from three to. five corners ; for they fel- 
‘dom-are. fix, unicfs on the external furface. "The pieces 
are of various fizes, from half an inch to an inch and 
ta half in diameter. This ftone is very heavy, and 
takes a good polifh; but it will not firike fire with 
feel, though it ferments violently with aqua fortis. 
The Brown Comprefled STONE with yellow par- . 
titions is generally of,a very large fize, being. from 
one to three feet in diameter. It 1s of a broad and 
flat fhape, and feldom above four inches thick. It is 
fometimes invefted with a thin yellowith brown cruft, 
but it is moft commonly found naked. It has a red- 
difh caft, which is owing to a flight tinge of iron, 
_though the prevailing colour is a pure brown. It has 
a fmooth furface. when broken, ‘but has no fhinin: 
fpecks. The partitions confift of ‘fine glittering fpar 
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of the colour of honey, which is difpofed into co-— 
lumns, and is regularly and beautifully difperfed — 
throughout the mafs of the ftone, dividing it into ob-— 
long angular pieces with three or four fides, and from 
One to two inches in diameter. It is very heavy, hard, 
and will bear a fine polifh ; but it will not ftrike fire 
with fteel, though it ferments violently with aqua for- — 
tis. It is common on the fhores of York(bire, Suffex, 
and Kent. 
The Whitith Grey and very Hard STONE, look- 
ing like flint, is of a firmer texture than any of the 
former, with a pretty {mooth even furface. It feldom — 
exceeds fix inches in diameter, and always is of a 
round or oval fhape. It is moftly covered with a thick- 
ifh brown cruft, and on the infide it is fometimes very 
pale, and fometimes mixed with more or lefs brown.. 
It appears like flint when broken, and has no fhining 
fpecks. It has but few partitions, and thofe very thin, 
and of a very pale brownifh white. It is remarkably — 
heavy, and very hard, though it will not ftrike fire 
with fteel; but it ferments violently with aqua fortis,. ’ 
and burns to a pale greyifh white. It is not very 
common. ' . 
Blueifh STONE brown on the outfide, with white 
partitions, 1s pretty hard, with a rough irregular fur- 
face; and is of various fizes, from # few inches to 
two feet in diameter. It is always flattith, being fel- 
dom more than fix inches thick in the middle, from 
whence it becomes thinner to the edges every way. 
It is fometimes invefted with a pale brown cruft of 
earthy matter, mixed with a little fpar; but it is moft 
commonly entirely naked. Wherever this ftone breaks 
with eafe, it is always of a pale brown colour, but 
~elfewhere of a dufky blue or lead colour, with a few 
fhining fpangles. ‘The partitions are of a very pure 
white, though fometimes a little tinged with the co- 
lour of brimftone. ‘They are very numerous, and di- 
vide the mafs into many pieces, which confift of feve- 
ral fides, and are from one to three inches in diame- 
ter. It is capable of-a good polifh, but will not ftrike 
fire with fteel, though it ferments violently blair Si 
OFTISy, 
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fortis, and burns to.a pale dufky red. ‘This ftone is. 
very uncommon. | 


Hard Pale Yellow STONE, with a few thin parti- 


tions, is of a pretty firm texture, bat the furface ig 
rough and unequal. It is fometimes three feet in 


breadth, and very flat, for it feldom exceeds two or — 


three inches in thicknefs. The pale yellow is fome- 
times mixed with brown, and when broken its furface 
is pure and regular. It has a few fhining fpangles in 


_ different places, and is fometimes covered with a thin 


fhell of a pale grey earthy matter. The partitions 
- confift of a pale brown fpar, difpofed in fhort irregu- 
lar columns, and generally lie in ftrait perpendicular 
directions, dividing the mafs into large pieces; and 
on each fide of the cracks filled with thefe partitions 
there is often a coat of white {parry earth ; for which 
reafon this ftone may be eafily divided imto. pieces. 
It is pretty heavy, and will bear a tolerable polith. It 
is common in the middle counties of Exgland. 

Soft Dutky Yellow STONE, with very thick par-. 
titions, has a pretty fmooth texture, but not very 
compact: the furface is uneven, and the fize is from 
- two inches to two feet in diameter. * It is always flat- 
tith, though generally thickeft towards the centre, and 


thinner at the edges. When it has any cruft, it isak 


_ ways a little fofter than the reft of the ftone; and the 
difagrecable dufky yellow is mixed with a little brown. 
When broken it appears in irregular flakes, with a 
rouzh furface, on which are a few {pangles like talc. 
The partitions confift of a pale yellow fpar regularly 
difperfed through the ftone, and are pretty numerous, 
many of which are no lIefs than one third of an inch 
in diameter. Itis pretty heavy, though foft; and it 
does not ferment greatly with aqua fortis. It may be 
feen in the clay pits. near Deptford. io 
The Hard Bright Yellow STONE variegated with 
brown is of a pretty fine clofe texture, with a very 
rugged unequal furface; and the fize is from four to 
twelve inches in diameter. It is always oblong and 
flat, being no ier, 4 the middle than elfewhere. 
It has commonly a thick cruft of the fame fubftance 
with the ftone, but fofter; and is of a very bright 
_ yellow 


~ 
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yellow beautiful colour, with fometimes a brown coat, _ 


STONE, with a very few whitifh partitions, is of a_ 
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and at. other times veined in different dire@ions. 
“When broken, the furface is tolerably even, and there 2 
are fhining fpecks of fpar in different places. The 
partitions are thin, but confit of a pale brown fpar. 
Tt is moderately hard, and'will take a flight polith, 
‘Tt is common in the tile-clay-pits about’ Pancras, 
~~ "The ‘Very. ‘Hard Brownith’ Yellow . Undulated 


very even compact texture, with a fmooth regular 
furface.' It is from three to nine inches broad, of a- 
‘flattith fhape, and oftener fquare than oblong. When _ 
breken it has a tolerably {mooth furface, with long ~ 
‘dpecks’ of fpar. ‘The partitions aré very few and | 
fmali; and it is often without any. It is very heavy, cy 
‘extremely hard, and will beara fine polifh’; but yetit 
will not trike fire with fteel. It is common on Mendip 
“Hills uv Scraerfet/bire. 
The Hard Greyifh Yellow STONE is divided into © 
‘piéces ‘by thin yellow partitions, has a very fine clofe * 
‘texture, but the furface is irregular and unequal. It _ 
thas been found from four to twelve inches broad, of © 

a roundifh flat fhape, and feldom with’ any cruft. It 
appears {mooth when broken, with a few glittering 
fpangles. The partitions are of a fine pale honey co- _ 
‘Jour, and are very numerous, running among each © 
other in all dire€tions, and forming a fort of net work 
fomewhat like a honey-comb, but of various fhapes. 
~The pieces contained in thefe are about an inch in dia- _ 
meter, having from three to fix fides, and the parti- ; 
tions confit of a tranfparent fpar. ‘The whole is very — 
heavy,- confiderably hard, and will bear a good polith; © 
but it will not ftrike fire with’ fteel. It is frequent- j 
ly met with.on the fea fhore. ‘ ' 
$ 


i! 


The Round Yellow Ferruginous STONE, with — 
thin firaw-coloured partitions, has a fmooth even tex- i 
ture ;:and.the fize is about eight or ten inches in dia- — 
meter, and in the fhape of a round ball. It is always _ 
crufted with a paler colour, which is fofter than the ' 
fubftance of the Stone, and near an inch thick. The — 
colour is a mixture of rufty iron, anda pale yellow; — 

* + * i 
and when broken the furface is fmooth and even, He 
a few 
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‘a few thining {par fpecks that look like tale. The 
partitions are of a beautiful colour, and are compofed 
‘of moft bright pure fpar, without any order. ‘They 
are always thickeft at the center, and very few reach 
‘to the furface. ‘It is confiderably heavy, pretty hard, 


and ‘will bear a’ flight polifh.” "They may be feen. in — 


‘the ‘clay pits between Londow and Ijlington. — 

' The Roundith STONE of a rufty red colour, with 
‘yellowifh partitions, ‘is pretty like the former, and is 
between fix and twelve inches in diameter. It is al- 
ways covered with a thick cruft, of a whitifh brown 
clayey earth, containing a good deal of fpar, and ‘is 


‘commonly about half an inch thick. When broken 


the furface is ‘even, and has .a few ‘fhining f{pecks. 
‘The partitions are principally: about the centre, and 
are of a fine bright-yellow colour. It is very heavy, 
‘pretty hard, and will beara tolerable polifh. It may 
“be feen in the clay pits near J/ingron. 

The Rufty Brown STONE with whitith. partitions 
has a pretty fmooth texture, but not very firm, and 
the fize is from two to twenty inches, and ‘always 
‘broad and flat. It is. generally covered with ‘a thick 
. iwhitith brown cruft, and:the furface when broken has 
many fhining fparry fpecks. | Fhe partitions are pretty 
‘regular, running’ through the ftone in’ perpendicular 
direQtions. It is fo foft it will hardly bear:any polith, 
‘and it is common on the fhores of York/ire. : 


. The Hard Blackith ‘Brown STONE withia yellow: 


coat hasan exceeding fine texture, ‘witha pretty even 
furface ; and itis from four to fix inches in diameter, 
vand always:of an oval figure. ‘The cruft is of an ochre- 
,ous Clay, different from the reft. of the mafs; and is 
very brittle. Itis commonly compofed of thin coats 
laid evenly one upon another, and adhering but flight- 
ly... They are of a fine deep yellow, and are .eafily 


-broken from :the ftone by a {mall blow. ‘The body of — 


the ftone-is a, mixture of rufty colour and black, and 
when: broken it has a fmooth flinty furface.. ‘The 
partitions are of a very pale, yellow, and are pretty 
thick, dividing the fone into irregular pieces. ‘This 
Stone is very common in many parts of the kingdom. 

‘ age 


‘ 


— 
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_ The Hard Brown STONE with fnow-white earthy — 
partitions has a very clofe texture, with a pretty fmooth — 
and even furface. It is commonly of a roundifh or | 
oval fhape, and from three to twelve inches in dia- 
_ meter. It is fometimes naked, but oftener met’with — 
in ftrata, covered with a thin brown earthy cruft. 3 
The colour is of a pale brown, and when broken the — 
furface is pretty fmooth, with fhining fpecks of fpar_ 
thereon. The partitions are foft and crumbly, and — 
confift of a white marl. It is very heavy, confidera- i 
bly hard, and will bear avery good polifh; but will — 
not ftrike fire with ftee]l. It is not very common, — 
though it has been found in Somerfetfire, Hunting 
donfbire, and in a clay pit near Zyéurz road. 
The Hard Rufty Brown STONE, with yellow carthy — 
partitions, is\of a very firm compa& texture, with — 
«i rough furface, and is generally flattifh, and from 
four to ten inches broad. It has feldom any coat, but — 
when it has, it is of a pale yellowish foft fubftance. © 
‘he brownith ruft colour is commonly fpotted and _ 
clouded with black, which fometimes appears in the — 
fhape of fhrubs, trees and. mofies, like thofe of the — 
Mecha Stone. When broken the furface is fmooth, and — 
there are ufually no fparry fpecks. The partitions — 
are narrow, few and irregular, and they confit of — 
ochre and marl, of which the firft is the largeft quan- — 
tity. It is confiderably heavy, hard, and will take 
a good polifh; but it will not ftrike fire with fteel. — 
It has been found in Leiceferfhire, Northamptonfbire, — 
and near Highgate. a 
The Hard Pale Brown STONE, with partitions of 
a clayey earth, is of a clofe firm texture, with, a ~ 
rugged furface, and commonly of a roundifh or oval 
fhape, and from four to twelve inches in diameter. 
It is often covered with a thin cruft ofa pale brown 
colour, though it is fometimes without it. When the 
fubftance of this Stone is broken, it appears with a 
coarfe furface of the fame.colour; but if according to 
the partitions, it is of the colour of rufty iron. The — 
partitions are of a clayey earth, tinged with iron par- 
ticles; and they are irregular and few in number: 
befides thefe there are exceeding fine cracks, in which 
places 
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places the Stone naturally breaks. It is very heavy, 
_ confiderably large, and will bear a pretty good polifh, 
but it will not. ftrike fire with fteel. 
The Soft Pale Brown STONE, with partitions con- 

fifting of the fame fubftance as the pyrites, is of a 
pretty coarfe and loofe texture, and fomewhat porous, 
with avery fmooth furface. Its fhape is very uncer- 
tain, though moft commonly roundifh, or oval ; and 
it feldom exceeds fix inchesin diameter. When it is 
broad and flat it is moft commonly naked ; but when 
roundifh, it has a thick whitifh cruft. The furface is 
irregular when broken, and has a tafte of vitriol, which 
none of the others have: the partitions are pretty nu- 
merous and irregular, but never thick; and they con- 
fit of a double plate of the vitriolic pyrites. This 

_ ftone may be readily divided at thefe partitions, as 
well as the plates from each other, after it has lain 
fome time in the air ; for before that it will break more 
eafily any where elfe. The fubftance is foft and brit- 
tle, and confequently will not-bear a polifh, — 

The Rufty Red STONE with yellowifh brown par- 
titions has a very fine compact texture, with a very 
fmooth gloffy furface. It is of various fhapes, fome- 
times oblong or oval, but more generally pretty much 
flatted, and is from three to twelve inches in diame- 
ter, and from four to fix thick. Its colour is of a 
dufky brownifh red, not ‘always perfeétly mixed; for 
in fome places they are almoft diftin@, and form a 
fort of clouds or fpots. When broken it appears to 
have an even glofly furface, without fhining fpecks. 
The partitions are many and pretty thick, with a 
AMtreaked texture, compofed of an arrangement of 
brownifh yellow columnar fpar, which is pretty hard, 
though not very bright. The pieces divided by thefe 
partitions are of different fhapes and fizes, and from 
half an inch to four inches in diameter. This Stone 
is very heavy, extremely hard, and will bear an ex- 
ceeding fine polifh. It will ftrike fire with fteel, but 
with great difficulty, and ferments brifkly with aqua 
fortis. Itis very common in York/ire, and in mok 
of the northern counties of Exgland, . 


The 
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Soh he Brownith . Yellow STONE with whitifh parti- 4 


tions is of a very firm texture, with generally a per- 
fe@ly fmooth furface.. It is of ‘various fhapes and — 


fizes, and is foraetimes found in. continued ftrata, 


though more commonly in irregular fhapes,. but al- | 
ways compreffed and flatted, from three to fourteen if 


inches in diameter, and aa five inches thick. It is 
met with on’ the fea coaft, particularly near Scarbo- 


rough in Yorkfeire. ‘They have feldom any croft, but 


when they have it is of a rufty colour, and about a 
third of an inch thick. The colour of the Stone is of 
a very fine ferruginous yellow, and when broken the 
furface is fmooth and glofty, looking almoft like flint.” 

The partitions are numerous, and in many- places 
thick and ‘broad’; they confit of a femi- tranfparent 


_ fpar, whichis very hard, and by thefe the Stone is di- 
_ vided into. a multitude of irregular pieces, from one~ 


to four inches in diameter. “Tt is very heavy and 


hard, and will ftrike. fire with’ Mteel, but with great 


difficulty.’ 

The Blueith White’ STONE. with’ ftraw-coloured 
partitions has the fame texture as the two’ former, 
with a rough rugged furface. It is generally found in 
loofe marfhes, of a flattifh fhape, with fome tenden- 
cy to round or oval, but generally with rough edges, 
and from ‘four’ to eighteen inches in‘breadth, and from 
two to fix thick. ‘It has feldom or ‘never’ ‘any. coat, 
and the colour confifts of a mixture of blue and ‘white. 
When broken’ the ‘furface is glofly, and without any 
fhining {pecks. The partitions are of a ftreaked tex- 
ture, and are'compofed of a fine tranfparent bright 
fpar, with irregularcolumns. It is confiderably hea- 


vy, pretty hard, and will beara good polifh. It ftrikes_ 


fire with ‘fteel ‘with’ great difficulty, and ferments’ 


brifkly with aqua fortis. It is’ common’ in York(bire. 


‘The Pale’ Yellow‘STONE ‘with a rufty-coloured 
nucleus is of a pretty clofe compact texture, and of 
a roundifh fhape. It is about four inches in diameter, 
and is covered with a thin pale cruft, within which 
there are from three to five coats of a different thick! 
nefs but all’of the fame fubftance, and much of the 


pr eolour, that is, of an agreeable pale yellow. 
When 
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When broken, the f arface is pretty fmooth, with many 


4 _ fhining fpecks of fpar. ‘Thefe coats have a ‘nucleus 


there run a great many other ftrait partitions diretly 


to the circumference, but growing narrower ‘as they’ 


~ 
th partition of a ftraw-coloured {par, from which: 
come near it. It is pretty heavy, but not very hard, 


oe ws 


Hof a different fubftance from the reft, and -is very 
heavy, and of a firm texture; it ftrikes fire with fteel, 
but will not ferment with aqua fortis. It confifts of 
a large quantity of ferruginous matter with a deep 
brown clay. It is to be met with on Mendip Hills in: 
| Somerfetfbire, and’ in a clay-pit near T/lington. . 
' * Phe Brownifh STONE, with a blackith het 
_ nucleus, is ofa pretty fine clofe texture, with a fmooth 
’ regular furface, and is always roundifh, though ge- 
nerally a little flatted. ‘The fize is two or three: inches 
in diameter without any cruft, and there is a hard 
. bjackifh brown nucleus in the'center, of a clofe texture, 
_ contained in a thin cruft of 'a’paler colour, ‘but of the 
fame fubftance. “It is about half an inch in diameter, 
and the cruft about an eighth of an inch thick. The 
Stone is compofed of two other coats nearly of the 
fame thicknefs, and of different degrees of brown. 
They are divided from the nucleus by a fine thin par- 
tition of whitifh fpar, from which others run that are 
~ ftrait towards the circumference, and yet but feldom 
pafs through the inner coat. The nucleus is hard‘and 


fiony, but not fo. much as-the. former, for it breaks 


pretty eafily, and is full of {mall fpecks of loofe fpar. 

It confifts of earthy and ferruginous matter, and will 

ftrike fire with flteel, though with ‘great difficulty 5 

and it will ferment a little with aqua fortis. \ It is'to 

be met with in Northamptonfhire, Leiceferfbireand York- 
_ feire, and has been fometimes found near London. 

The Hard Whitith Grey STONE with a brown 
nucleus, is of a very fine clofe texture with a fmooth 
furface, and is always toundifh or oval. It is gene- 
rally about two inches in diameter, and-is covered 


with a pale whitith yellow: cruft. The nucleus is. 
4 rips a) brows 


or kernel'in the center, confilling of a hard ferra- 
ginous ftone, and are divided from it by a thin regu- 


for it will not ftrike fire with fteel. The nucleus * gi | 
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brown and covered with a cruft as hard as itfelf, but 


fomewhat of a paler colour, and on its outfide there 
is a fine {parry partition, which is firm and hard; 
from this there generally runs three or four narrow 
partitions towards the furface, which feldom reach the 


outer cruft. It is very hard and ‘capable of a good 


polifh, but it will not ftrike fire with fleel, nor yet 
the nucleus. It is a very uncommon Stone, and hard 
to be met with. 

The Small Ferruginous STONE, of a roundifh or 
oblong fhape, is generally known by the name of 


‘Mineral Bezoar, becaufe it has coats like Animal Be- | 


gzoar. It has a clofe firm compa& texture, with a {mooth- 


furface, and is always either of a round or oblong 
form, generally about three quarters of an inch in 
diameter,.and from half an inch to two inches in 
Aength. They are always covered with a cruft. of a 
a pale whitifh fubftance of about a fixth of an inch 


thick. ‘They always confift of a large central nucleus, — 


~ fometimes furrounded with two or three coats of fer- 
ruginous matter, and fometimes irregularly blended 
with it, making together a fingle nucleus furrounded 
with acruft. Both the nucleus and the cruft are gene- 
rally divided into three, four or five parts by pretty 
large cracks, which are wideft on the outfide, and 
ufually become narrower as they approach the cen- 
ter. They are commonly empty towards the furface, 
but near the center they are filled up with a fine 


tranfparent fpar. The Stone itfelf is pretty hard, 


and will bear a pretty good polifh. » It will hardly 
ftrike fire with fteel, and ferments but very little with 


aqua fortis. It iscommon in the brick and tile clay- 


pits in all parts of Exgland. — 

The Oblong Pale Brown STONE, with a long hol- 
low nucleus, is of a very clofe firm texture, with a 
rugged unequal furface. The fhape is oblong and 
cylindric, only it is.largeft in the middle, and be- 
comes gradually lefs.towards each end; but for half 
an inch they each terminate in a {mall cylinder of 
almoit a whitifh colour, and of a harder fubitance 


than the other parts. This is nothing but alengthen- . 


ing of the inward fubftance, being only the extremity _ 


of 
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of the nucleus. It is between feven and eight inches 
--dong, and yet the diameter ‘is three inches where 
-thickeft. The nucleus confifts of a long cylindric 
tube, terminating in a blunt point at each end, which 
“is fometimes empty, and fometimes filled with a white 
marl, or the’ matter of the ftone that contains it. It 
is of a ferruginous colour, and is incléfed in a thin 
‘cruft of a brownifh fubftance, which is furrounded 
with a fingle, double, or triple partition of beautiful 
fpar, and this again with two thick crufts confifting 
“of the fame fubftance as the reft of thefe ftones. It is 
divided by three or four partitions, running like rays 
from the circular partition ftrait towards the circum- 
‘ference, but they generally vanith in the firft of fecond 
coat. The whole is furrounded with an unequal whitifh — 
-brown coat about a third ofan inch thick. ‘The Cavity 
-of the nucleus is half an inch in diameter, and the nu- 
cleus itfelf-about aninch. This Stone is fubje& to a 
great number of cracks lying in.different diretions, 
fo that when ‘ftruck it will fall into many pieces, not 
‘more than the tenth of an inch in thicknefs each. 
‘The nucleus is very heavy and hard, but will not 
Strike fire with fteel, no more than the body of the 
Stone. The partitions confit of a pure white fpar, 
which appears very bright when juft broken. It has 
‘been only found hitherto in a great tile clay-pit near 
Tyburn road, about three quarters of a ‘mile beyond 
Lyburn, ve 
The Very Hard Smooth STONE with yellow brown 
and red-coats, has a very ‘fine compact texture, with 
a pretty fmooth furface, and is remarkably heavy. 
Its fhape is roundith or oblong, and the fize is from a 
quarter of an inch to three or four inches in length ; 
but moft commonly of the fhape and fize of a pigeon’s 
egg. It is fometimes found. naked with a fomewhat 
glofly furface, and at other times covered with 4 
whitifh craft. It confifts of five or fix coats, which 
clofe a firm folid hard nucleus of the fame fubftance, 
that is fometimes of a deep dufky brown, and fome- 
times of a ftrong though not bright red; at other 
times it is compofed of both thefe colours, either 
blended-or in fpots. ‘The coats are alternately brownith, 
LWou. ¥V. yellowith 
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yellowifh and reddifh, that next the nucleus being . 


- brown, the next yellow, and the third reddifh, with 


another that is yellow, and over thefe one that is brown... 
However, they fometimes vary in the difpofition.. 
It is very common in clay and. gravel-pits, and par- — 
ticularly about Loezdoz, when covered. with a cruft. — 


One fourth part of this Stone isiron. 


The Hard Glittering Rough STONE, with brown : 


purple and deep yellow coats, is of a coarfe, uneven, 
and very irregular texture. The fhape is always ob- 


‘long, but of different Jengths.and thickneffes ; it is 
from half an inch to eight inches long, and about © 
three quarters of an inch in diameter. It has a rough — 
_ furface.made up of {mall prominences and cavities, lefs — 

than the heads of the fmalleft pins; but this is un-~— 


common, for it is ufually ftuck full of fmall pebbles. 


Tt is pretty hard, and breaks with a rough furfaces — 


and there is a nucleus furrounded with eight or ten 


coats, fome of a paler, fome of a deeper browns — 
others of a dufky and fomewhat reddifh colour, and — 
others again of a deep brownish purple; but they are © 


placed without any order or regularity. It is pretty 
bright and fparkling, not only when juit broken, but on 


the furface ; and the whole fubftance of the coats is — 


full of fmall fhining fpangles like tale. It is conimon 
in the gravel-pits about Oxford, as well as in other 
places, and contains a fmall quantity of irons .. 

The Soft Brownifh Yellow STONE is almof as 
foft as earth, but it 1s very compact, of a fmooth 
texture, and confiderably heavy. It is of a flattith 
oblong fhape, andround at the ends. It is moft com: 


monly four inches long, two broad, and one thick, « 


It is oily to the touch, like fome of the finer boles, and 
breaks with an irregular but fmooth furface. It cont 
tains a nucleus of the fame fhape as the ftone, and of 
the fame colour, furrounded with coats of the fame, 
which are extremely thin and exceeding numerous. It 
has no crufty covering, nordoes it at all fparkle: It 
ferments very brifkly with aqua fortis, and burns to a 
beautiful pale red. It is very uncommon, ‘but. has 
been feen in the potters clay-pits.in Sraffordfpire, and in 
the foreft of Dean. | : 
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- ‘The Soft STONE, with fhining brown and dufky 


green coats, confifts of a coarfe opaque fubftance, and 


48 of a loofe texture. It is remarkably heavy, of an 
oblong fhape, and commonly about an inch and a 


half in length, fomewhat in the form of a ninepin. 
dt is harfh and rough to the touch, the furface being .- 


extremely uneven; and when broken it has an irre- 
gular and pretty rough furface. It is generally com~ 


 pofed of four coats, furrounding a aucleus of the 


-dame fubftance and fhape as the ftone. This is fur- 


"rounded by a brown broad coat, and that by another 


that is broader. The next is a very beautiful one, — 


it making a fine. glittering appearance, and is of a 


very pale brown colour; over all there is a coat of 
dufky brown clay, which is always rugged and un- 


equal. Itis very common in clay-pits in many parts 


of the kingdom, and particularly in a .clay-pit near 


/ London behind Black-Mary’s- Hole. 


The Soft STONE, with fhining whitith yellowith 
and red coats, is of a loofe brittle texture, and mo- 
derately heavy. It is commonly oblong, rounded at 
the ends, and of the fize of a pigeon’s egg. It is 
very rough, and it will readily break with a {mall 


blow; it has from four to fix coats of the fame loofe 


texture, but of different colours; but there is always 


one that f{parkles, and is compofed of the matter of 
the common felenites. .The nucleus is commonly 


whitifh, though fometimes with a mixture of yellow, 
and is of the fame fhape with the ftone. The coat 


_which immediately furrounds the nucleus is generally 


yellow, the next red, and the next whitifh; then one 
that is yellow, and over thefe 1s the outermoft, which 


is compofed of great numbers of fmall columnar fele- 
-nites, that together appear almoft like cryftal. It is- 


very common in the clay-pits of Northamptonjhire, and 


may be met with in feveral other counties. 
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CHAP. XXVIL. 
Of the harder Common STONES. 


HE Hard Shining Black and White STONE is © 


of a very irregular ftruéture, but extremely — 


firm, with a fmooth though not gloffy furface. It is 


from eighte2n.to twenty-five inches in diameter; but — 


it is of different fhapes, which all tend to be round, ~ 


oval, or flat. At firft fight it appears to be only of 
two colours, that is, a dull yellowifh white, and a 
gloffy black. The white fpecks are fometimes flightly 
tinged with a fiefh colour, others are of a cream co- 
Jour, and others again fhine like pure cryftal. The 
furface is of a dull dead colour, but it is very bright 
and fparkling when juft broken. It is confiderably 
heavy, very hard, and will take an excellent polith. 


Tt ftrikes fire with fteel, but will not ferment with — 


aqua fortis. It is common on the fhores of the ifland - 
of Guerafey, and.is met with in many places on the 


Englifh coatt. _ It is ufed in paving the ftreets of Lon- 


don. ivi 4 
The Hard Shining Red and White STONE is of — 


much the fame texture as the former, but of a better © 


colour, and the fhape tends to roundnefs or an oval. 


Pp 


Tt is found often of twenty or thirty inches in diame- ; 
ter, with a very fmooth furface; and the colour isa _ 
pleafant light red, and fometimes a flefh-colour, inter- — 


fperfed with {mall parcels of a pure bright white, from _ 
one eighth to one fourth of an inch in diameter. When 
broken it is fmooth, bright, and beautiful; and is fo 
hard it will bear a very fine polifh, as well as itrike 
fre with feel: It is brought from the fhores of Scat- 
land, and is ufed in London for paving the ftreets. ~ 
The Red STONE variegated with white and black 


+5 of the fame texture with the two former, and has a ; 
{mooth, bright, glofly furface. Some are eight inches — 
in diameter, and the fhape is generally oblong and — 
fattifh. The colours are all beautiful and bright, the — 

ground ~ 


. 
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- ground being red, variegated with all the different de- 


grees and forms ef a white tranfparent and black cry- 


- ftalline talc, which are fo various in: different ftones, ~ 


that they do not feem to be of the fame kind. It is 
confiderably heavy and hard, will take a fine polith, 
and ftrike fire with fteel. They are found on the 


fhores of Guern/ey ifland, and brought to London to 


pave the ftreets, where they may be eafily dittinguifhed 
by their furfaces after a fhower of rain. 


The Hard Heavy Greyith Black STONE, varie- 


- gated with white, is of a more rude, irregular, and 


harih texture than.any of the former, though it is 


_ more compact and hard. ‘The furface is fmooth and 
even, but not glofly, and it is generally about ten or 


twelve inches in diameter; but the fhape is uncer- | 
tain, though it is commonly flat on one fide. It is 
not fo beautiful as the former, being of a greyifh or 
blueifh black, with opaque’ but very bright white, 


diftingt from each other, yet regularly intermixed 


throughout the whole ftone, fo that it feenis to confit 
of a regular mixture of black and white. When freth. 
broken the furfaces are remarkably {mooth and bright, 
and it will bear a high polifh. It ftrikes fire with fteel, ° 
but will not ferment with aqua fortis, nor fuffer any 
great alteration by the fire. It is found on many parts: 
of the fhores of York/bire, and is fometimes feen in 
‘the ftreets of London. : 

The Brownifh Red STONE, variegated with white 


_and yellowith, is of a pretty even fine texture, fome- 


times from three to four fect in diameter, and of a 
fomewhat oblong and flattith fhape. .The ground is 
of areddifh brown colour, which is variegated with 
an impure talcky cryftalline matter, generally about 


an inch long and half an inch in diameter, that is ei- 


ther of a pure or yellowith white ; and thefe variega- 
tions are often. four “or five inches diftant from each 


_ other. It is pretty hard, will take a good polifh, and 


ftrike fire with fteel, but does not ferment with aqua 


fortis. It is-found on the furface of the earth in Yor/- 


feire and other counties. 
The Reddifh White STONE, variegated with black 
and gold colour, is of a more loofe texture than any 


Dh of 
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of the former, and very coarfe. It is generally found — 


Between four and cight inches in diameter, and is of 
a very irregular fhape, being feldom round, oval, or 
flat. The colour is either a pale flefh, a deeper red, 
or entirely white. “The particles of which this ftone 


is compofed feem to be a cryftal debafed with earth, | 


and more or lefs of a metalline tinge, of the fize of a 
horfe-bean. . Among thefe, black and yellow varlega-. 
tions are difperfed, which are eompofed of cryital, 
earth, and talc, of different degrees of brightnefs It 


is Confiderably hard, very heavy, and capable of taking © 


a fine polifh. It is common on the fhores of Yoré- 
frire. ‘ 

The Hard White STONE variegated with brown 
is of a very coarfe harfh texture, but extremely firm 
and hard, with a fmooth gloffy furface. The fize is 


[a 


from two to ten inches in diameter, and itis general] ; 
vo 


of a roundifh or oval fhape. The ground is of a 
dufky white variegated with pale brown, but they are 
diftinét from each other, and interfperfed with a great 
many flakes, fome of which confit of a pure cryftal- 
line white talc. When frefly broken it glitters very 
rauch, efpecially in the white parts ;. and it ftrikes fire 
with fteel, but will not ferment with aqua fortis. It 
is common in Weftmoreland and York/bire. 

The Blueifh White Bright Brittle STONE contains 
more talc and lefs cryftal than the former, for which 


reafon it is of a flaky texture, though very irregular, 


aod the furface is rough and uneven. It 3s from ten 
to fourteen inches in diameter, and of a very uncer- 
tain fhape, being generally rough and jagged at the 
ends.and edges. Its colour confifts of a dark blueith 
grey, and a pretty pure opaque white; the former of 
which is the ground, though fometimes it happens 
otherwife. Itis compofed of different maffes, as in 


the other kinds ; and thofe that are ftony or cryftalline - 
are much of a fize, and feldom larger than a horfe- 


bean. Itis but light in comparifon of the reft, and. 
‘is very brittle. It does not atall feem proper for po- 


lifhing, though its ftony parts will ftrike fire with fteel ;— 


but it will not ferment with aqua fortis, and when 


burnt it is whitish with a filvery glofs. Jt is common: 


an: 


ad 
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in York/bire and the neighbouring counties, ‘where the 

common people make ufe of it in the winter nights to 

keep the bed warm, or rather their feet, to which it 
is laid after it has been heated; for it will retain the 
“heat a confiderable time ; and they give it the name of 
‘the Warming-Stone. 

_'The Brown Brittle STONE variegated with yellow 
is very beautiful, witha pretty fine even texture, but 
more loofe than the former, and with a rough fur- 

’ face occafioned by prominences and cavities. It is of 

- yarious fizes, but feldom exceeds fix inches in diame- 
ter; and the fhape is quite irregular, though it is 
fometimes flat, and tending to anoval. The diitiné&t 
parts of which it confifts are feldom above one twelfth 
of an inch in length; and they are all of the fame co- 
Jour in the fame mafs, which is of a pale brown; and 
among thefe are a great number of talcky flakes that 
are extremely bright, which are fometimes intermixed 

with fpangles of black and whitifh talc ; but they are 
fo uncommon, that brown and yellow may be faid to 
be the true colours of the ftone. When broken it ap- 
pears extremely beautiful; but it is fo foft as not to be 
capable of a good polifh, and therefore it is no won- 
der it ftrikes fire with fteel with difficulty. It is found 

‘in many parts. of Sufex and York/bire, and has been 
feen on Hamp/fiead Heath. > bina 

_ The Hard Purplith Brown STONE, variegated with 
white and yellow, has a very rough, coarfe, uneven 

texture; but it is firm and hard, with a rough un- 
equal furface. It is commonly found. from ten to 
eighteen inches in diameter, and the-fhape always ap- 
roaches to round or oval, with a fmoothnefs and flat- 
nefs on one fide. The colours are generally brown 
and white, or brown and yellow. The brownifh pur- 
ple parts make the ground, and confift of confiderably 
large pieces, that are perfe&tly opaque. ‘Thofe that 
are white and yellow are {maller, more bright, and in 
fome degree tranfparent, they being compofed of a 
mixture of cryftal and talc. It 1s a little bright when 
frefh broken, and is very hard, for it will readily ftrike 
fire with fteel. It is common on the fhore near Scar- 


L 4 borough, 


~ 
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borough, and has been fometimes {een in the ftreets of 


London. 
The Heavy Red STONE variegated with black 


and white, named Call by the Miners, is of a pretty: - | 


fine even texture, extremely hard’ and firm, and gene- 
rally of a fmooth furface. It is from five to twenty 
inches in diameter, and the fhape has a tendency ta. 
round or oval, with a flat fide. The molecule are. 
of different figures, and feem to contain no pure talc.. 
They are of a fine deep red, variegated with black 
and white irregularly interfperfed among them, and 
lodged in all direfions. 'The white are bright and 
glofiy, but the black are more glittering; and when 
freth breken the black and white appear very bright. 
It is remarkably heavy, very hard, and will readily 
ftrtke fire with fteel. It is found about the mines of 
Suffex and Ghucefferfrire. . 

The Hard Blueifh Green STONE, variegated with’ 
white, is the moft beautiful of the whole clafs. It is. 
of a pretty firm, fine, but unequal texture; and in. 
many places it is loofe, irregular, and porous. The 
furfaee is very {meoth ; the ufual fize is from three to. 
four inches; and it is of a round or oval fhape, but 
always flatted on one fide. The greenifh particles, of 
which the Stone chiefly confifts, are all of a cryftal- 
Jine fubftance debafed with earth, and tinged with 
metalline particles. Its esp gg are fmall maffes 
of white, confifting of cryftal and talc, and debafed’ 
with very little earth. It is very beautiful when bro- 
ken, and is extremely heavy and hard; but it will not 
admit of a perfect polifh, becaufe its texture is a little 


porous: however, it readily ftrikes fire with fteel. Te. 


1s found on the fhores of Sxfex, but is moft common 
in Wales; and contains a pretty deal of copper, 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 
Of STONES approaching to the Nature of Fuint. 


HE Yellowifh White STONE filled with peb- 
bles, commonly called the Puppinc-SToNE, 


_ is of various fhapes, according to the various pebbles 
- it contains. It has been by fome ranked among peb- 


bles, but improperly ; for they are no part of the 
Stone itfelf, which is a diftinét fpecies, and different 
from all others. ‘The fementitious fubftance is an 
Opaque Stone, of a very fine, clofe, and firm texture, 
with a pretty fmooth furface on the infide, though in 
the maffes it is frequently very rugged and unequal. 


. In fize itis from that of a walnut to three or four feet 


in diameter, with fome tendency to roundnefs. It is 


_ of a pale yellowith colour, and when broken the fur- 


~ 


face is {mooth, even, and flinty. It is pretty heavy 
and very hard, and confequently will take a very beau- 
tiful polifh. It will readily ftrike fire with fteel, but 
does not ferment with aqua fortis. The pebbles con- 
tained in it-are of various kinds and fizes, from that 
of a pin’s head to the bignefs of a walnut. It is 
found in many parts of Exgland, particularly in Hert- 
fordfbire, and is ufed for the tops of {nuff-boxes and 
Other toys. meee 
The Greyifh White STONE filled with pebbles.is 
finer and harder than the former, but itis very opaque, - 
and has an exceeding fmooth gloffy furface, for it re- 
fembles a fmooth fpotted pebble. It feldom exceeds ° 
ten inches.in diameter, and its fhape is almoft always 
roundifh all over. The pale greyifh white colour 
often contains more of blue than pure white, and the 
furface is very fmooth when broken. When cut into 


_ thin pieces it is fomewhat tranfparent, and it is capa- 


ble of a beautiful polish. It readily ftrikes fire with 
fteel, but will not ferment with aqua fertis.’ It is al- 
moft always found in gravel-pits among flints and 
pebbles, and is ufed for fnuff-boxes like the former. 
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The Red- STONE filled with pebbles is of the fame’ 


nature with the two former, and is very Opaque, with — 


a pretty coarfe texture and a rugged furface. It is 


found from fix inches to four feet in diameter, and of — 
very irregular fhapes. ‘The colour is adeep red, and - 
and fometimes there are different fhades in different — 
parts of the fame piece. When broken it is fearce at. 
all bright or glofiy; and its finenefs is generally in ~ 
proportion to its colour, for it is greateft where that — 
as leaft. It will readily ftrike fire with fteel, but will — 
not ferment with aqua fortis. The pebbles it contains: * 
are of various fizes and kinds, and not fo perfectly — 


joined to the mafs as in the other fpecies; they are, 


however, not eafily feparated from-it, and therefore it — 
as as fit for ufe as any of the former. It is common — 
in Lincolnfoire, Derbyfoire, and York/eire, but is feldony — 


brought up to London. 


The Brownith STONE filled with pebbles is of — 


the fame kind as the former, but is more impure and 
coarfe. Itis perfe€tly dull and opaque, with a rough 
harfh texture, but yet pretty firm; and the furface is 
rough, rugged, and unequal. It is from two to five 


feet in diameter, and is of a very irregular fhape, — 
though it fometimes fhews a tendency to roundnefs. | 


The colour is always of a dufky brown, but in va- 
rious degrees. It is not fo heavy as the former, though: 
it ftrikes fire with fteel. It contains very {mall, as: 
well as fome large pebbles, which are generally a lit- 
tle flattifh. Itis common in Leiceferfhire. 


The Fleth-coloured STONE, filled with reddif — 


impure cryftalline nodules, is of a coarfe, harfh, loofe” 


_ texture, and fomewhat porous, with a rough irregu- 
lar furface. It is found from four to twelve inches in 
diameter, and the fhape is almoft always flattifh. It 


is generally fo full of the mafles it contains, that itis . 


hard to find afpeck of the pure cement of the big~ 
nefs of a pea. Its colour is a very pale whitifh red, 
and the furface when broken is uneven without any 

lofs. It ftrikes fire with fteel, though not without 
fue difficulty, but does not ferment with aqua fortis. 


dt 


[ 


The nodules are all of the fame kind, but of various: — 


fizes, from the bignefS of a pin’s head to am inch in 


diameter. 
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- diameter. There is a great number of them,.and they 
lie in different dire@tions. 'Thofe that are large are — 
eafily ftruck out of the cement, leaving a pretty {mooth 
cavity behind. Thefe nodules confift of a fort of cry- 
_ ftalline particles. This Stone is. common in the fides 
of hills in York/bire. E 
The Blueifh Glittering STONE, filled with white 
impure cryftalline nodules, is of a pretty coarfe, harfh, 
useven, and irregular texture, with a rough furface 5 
and is of various fizes, from one foot to four or five 
- in diameter, and generally of a fiattifh thape. The 
_colour is a deep dufky blue or lead colour, and there 
are many bright glittering fpangles. The furface 1s 
‘roughifh when broken, and it feems to be a-kin to 
-fome of the lime-ftones. It is very heavy, moderate- 
ly hard, and capable of a very good polifh.” It rea- 
dily ftrikes fire with fteel, and ferments a little with 
/ aqua fortis: The cryftalline maffes are the fame as 
thofe in the former Stones, only they are without any 
colour. It is found in many parts of Leice/erfhire, as 
well as on the fhore near Scarborough; but it is never, 
put to any ufe. 
The Whitith Green Beautiful STONE, filled with 
cryftalline nodules, has a pretty fine, clofe, firm and. 
hard texture, with a rugged unequal furface, without 
the leaft glofs or brightnefs ; and the cryftalline no- 
dules generally ftand, pretty far out of their cement, — 
Its fize is from two inches to two feet in diameter, 
and its fhape is generally flattith, feldom inclining ei- — 
ther to round or oval. ‘The colour is a pale whitifh 
grey, irregularly tinged with a very beantiful green ; 
though it is not diffufed through the whole Stone, but 
appears in the form of fpecks and clouds. It has a 
rough and wrinkled furface when broken, without the 
leaft tranfparency ; and in breaking of it the nodules 
get out of their places, leaving cavities behind. ‘They 
are generally {mooth, but not glofiy; and they feldom 
exceed the fize of fmall peafe. They are out- 
_ wardly of a very deep green, but within are white 
and opaque. They confift of a tabulated fpar, and 
the green colour is owing to the mafs in which they 
are included. ‘This Stone is moderately heavy and 
cae shes pretty 
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pretty hard, but it will not take a geod polifh, nor’ 
yet flrike fire with fteel without difficulty. It . is 
found on the fhores of Mizerca, and now and then on | 
the Englifp coat. : . . 
The Brittle Pale Red STONE variegated with white 
veins, and containing red nodules, is the fofteft and’ 
moft brittle of this clafs, with a coarfe loofe texture,.. 
and a rough irregular furface. It is of various fizes,. 
for it has been found from one to thirty inches, and’. — 
is always flattifh. he red colour is different in diffe- 
rent maffes, it being fometimes of a brick colour, while’ 
other parts are of a pale flelh. When broken, it is 
- in many places perfetly fpungy, without the leaft 
brightnefs, except in the white veins, which are not: 
‘many. The red nodules are from the fize of a pin’s. _ 
head to that of a hazleé nut, and confifts of the fame 
{ubitance as the Stone itfelf. This Stone isnot proof — 
againft water, and it will fcarce give fire with fteel.. 
It is common in the fhores about Scarborough. 


aH HE BE CE RC RE 


CH AvPsr DEXT Xi : 
Of STONES ‘that outwardly appear like PEBBLES. — 


HE Stone called PEBBLE CRYSTAL has a 
very fmooth equal texture, it being in. reality 
nothing elfe but Cryftal in this form. It is free fronr 
all. mixtures, and is found from the fize of a pin’s head’ 
to twelve inches in diameter. It is generally pretty — 
round, though fometimes it is not without irregulari- 
ties on the furface, and it is fometimes flattifh. It has 
a clofe firm texture, is pretty. heavy, and’ 4s tranfpa- ~ 
rent.as water. Itis very. hard, and is capable of a 
very high polifh ; and when broken it is very bright 
and glittering. It ftrikes fire with fteel, but does not 
ferment with aqua fortis. They are found in almoft alf 
parts of the world, but are moft common in America, 
where they are very large, and are generally known 
» here by the name of Brafi/l Pebbles. They are found 
/ in that country on the banks of rivers, as well as in _ 
Germanys 
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_ Germany, Italy and France. They are alfo met with in 

England; but their fize is very {mall. Spectacles are 
- miade with this ftone. Bas 

The Purple Half-tranfparent Cryftalline STONE 
_ has a rough uneven texture, but is very firm, with a_ 
fmooth furface ; it is generally between an inch and 
four inches in diameter, and of a roundifh fhape, a 
little flatted. Itis of an unpleafant yellowifh white 
on the outfide, bnt is pretty heavy, and when broken 
the colour is a reddifh purple, very bright and glit- 
tering. The colour is not uniform, but appears 

fometimes in blotches, and fometimes in veins, in fuch® 
“large quantities, that they feem to tinge the whole 
mafs. It is not quite fo hard as the iormer, but will 
-ftrike fire with fleel. This is found in rivers and 
gravel-pits, and has been brought from Germany and 
| Bohemia. It is faid alfo ‘to have been met with in 
gravel-pits near London. 

The Snow-white Opaque Cryftalline STONE is 
of a very {mooth, firm, and clofe texture, with a 
fmooth even furface: its fize is generally between a 
quarter of an inch and two inches, and though it is 
fometimes round, it is more frequently oval and flat- 
_ tifh. It ts-as white as chalk on the outfide, is pretty 
heavy, and when broken the colour is bright and 
fhining, and as white as fnow. It confifts of a ho- 
- mogene fubftance, and is extremely hard. It freely 
ftrikes fire with fteel, but will not ferment with aqua 
fortis. It will take a very fine polifh, and is common 
in the gravel-pits of Norfolk. 

The Opaque Whitith Reddifh or Yellowith Cryftal- 
line STONE, commonly known by the name of the 
red white and yellow fparry Pebble, is the moft 
common Stone we have. It confifts of a rough ir- 
regular and opaque fubftance, which is pretty firm 
and compact in its texture, with a pretty fmooth fur- 
face, though often full of cracks which fometimes pe- 
hetrate deep into the body of the Stone. It is met 
with from the fize of a pea to fix or feven inches in 
- diameter, and is inclinable to a roundifh fhape, though 
it is fometimes flattith, efpecially on one fide. The 
colour is much the fame without and within, and it is 

r irregularly 
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irregularly tinged with different colours. Thefe are 
fometimes uniform throughout the whole fubftance of 
the Stone, but fometimes appear in fpots, blotches, 
and irregular veins. It has a little, brightnefs when 
broken, and appears ta be of a loofe texture. It has 
been thought to confift of fpar, but this is a miftake. 
‘They are to be met with in gravel-pits and other pla- 
‘ces all over the kingdom. | 
The Yellowifh White Spungy STONE has fome- 
what of the nature of fand-ftones hewn out of quar- 
ries, infomuch that it might be miftaken for a frag- 
- ment of that kind. . The texture is coarfe, but pretty 
firm, though there, are {mall cavities that give it fome 
refemblance of a fpunge; the furface alfo has the fame 
_ @ppearance, and it is generally from half an inch to 
two inches in diameter. It is pretty heavy, and more 
or lefs of a yellowith white, without the leaft bright- 
nefs. It is compofed of an irregular cryftalline matter, 
debafed with a mixture of whitifh and yellowith opaque 
fubftance. Tho’ it is pretty hard, it will not eafily ftrike 
fire with fteel, nor does it ferment with aqua fortis. 
When examined with a microfcope it appears to bea 
petrified fpunge, for there are more cavities than fo- 
lid matter. It is common in all parts of the king- 
dom, efpecially in gravel-pits. . | 
. The Hard Porous Whitifh Cryftalline STONE has 
arough cavernous and f{pungy furface; butit has not 
fo many pores on the infide as the former kind. There 
are veins on the outfide, difperfed in an irregular man-~ 
- ner, of different breadths, and often interwoven with 
each other ; likewife they all ftand up in ridges above 
the furface of the Stone. Sometimes the pores on 
the infide are wanting, which renders the texture the 
more firm ; and it is from one inch to fix in diameter, 
and generally of a flattifh fhape, though fomewhat 
roundifh. It is naturally white, and fometimes there 
is a mixture of faint red, or pale yellow, It is pretty 
heavy, very hard, and is, glofly when broken, efpeci- 
ally in its veins, which are more clofe and compact 
- than the reft of the mafs.. It ftrikes fire with fteel, 
but will not ferment with aqua fortis. It iscommon _ 
in all gravel-pits. | . . 
' ‘The 
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The Greyith White Opaque STONE is of a very 


lofe texture, with a fmooth:even furface; but it is 


_ fubje& to cracks of various fizes, and is from an inch 
_ to a foot in diameter, fometimes roundifh, and fome- 
times_flat; but in this laft cafe itis always fubje&t to 


faperficial cracks. It is perfectly opaque and dull. 
when broken, though it confifts of a uniform cryital- 
line fubftance, debafed by a mixture of white and 
grey clay. It is very heavy, and pretty hard, and 


will readily ftrike fire with fteel.. It is common in 


_ -gravel-pits. 


The Brittle White Sandy STONE is of a very loofe 
brittle texture, with a pretty fmooth regular furface, 
though it is fomewhat rough to the touch; the fhape. 
is irregular, though generally flattith, and the fize is: 
from one to twelve inches im diameter. It is pretty 


heavy, and when broken appears of a bright glitter- 


ing white. It confifts of a great deal of pure white 
fand, to which it may be reduced, and it breaks with 
the flighteft blow into a great number of pieces. It 
is readily penetrated by water, which will pafs through 


- itunchanged. It will not ferment with aqua fortis. 


It is not very common, but has been found in the 
gravel-pits of Northamptonfoire. ( 
- The White Cryftalline STONE with yellow fpecks, — 

is by fome called the Worm-feed Stone. It is of a pretty 
hard compact texture, and generally has a f{mooth fur- 
face, though fometimes there are irregular cavities. It 


_is of aroundifh or oblong fhape; and thicker at the 


middle than at theedges. Itis commonly about three 
or four inches.in diameter, and the colour is generally 
white, though it has fometimes a pale brown caft. The 
fpecks are about the breadth of a {mall pin’s head, and 
are of a very bright pale yellow, by which chara€teriftic 
it is eafily diftinguifhed from all other Stones. , The co- 
Jour is dull on the outfide, but bright and plittering 
when broken; and it confifts of a large angular grit, 
extremely well united. It ftrikes fire with fteel, but 
doés not ferment with aqua fortis. It is common in 
York/bire, and is fometimes fourd in the gravel-pits 
near London. | 

Whitith 
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Whitith Brown Dull STONE is fofter than any of 
the former, and yet the texture is pretty even and regu- 
Jar. It is generally above a foot in diameter, and its 
fhape is always broad and flat, with deep longitudinal 
cracks on the furface, which are croffed with fome that 
are fmaller. Itis of avery pale brown, and has fome- | 
times a faint yellowifh or reddifh tinge. The furface 
is dull and opaque, and when broken is generally full 
of cracks, the largeft of which are often filled up with 
cryftals, which look. very bright and glittering. It is 
pretty heavy,-and is harder in fome places than others. 
It is found in many parts of Exgland, and particularly 
on Hampfiead Heath, very deep in the ground. It 
fometimes contains large pieces of petrified wood, 
which are fo itony they cannot be perceived, except 
by the knots and the like. re Te 

‘The Blueifh White Hard Cryftalline STONE is not 
of a very fine ftructure, but itis firm and clofe, with 
a fmooth furface. It is generally from three to ten 
inches in diameter, and of a flattifh fhape, fomewhat 
approaching to roundnefs. It is of a dull light lead ~ 
colour on the outfide, but when broken is bright and 
gloffy, and the thin pieces are a little tranfparent. It 
is very heavy, will take a fine -polith, and_readily-. 
ftrikes fire with fteel. It is very common on the 
fhores of Italy, France and England. ‘7 

The Brownifh White Hard Shining STONE is 
pretty coarfe, but very firm, and has a rough irregu- 
lar furface. It is about fix or feven inches in dia- 
-meter, though fometimes much fmaller, and at other 
times extremely large. Itis of a dufky white on the , 
outfide, with a fmall mixture of pale brown; but 
when broken it is bright and glittering, with an un- 
equal furface. It confifts of a grit with blunt angles, 
together with roundifh bright particles, cemented to- 
gether with a fubftance nearly as bright. It is fome- 
times full of black and green fpecks, of the fize of _ 
very {mall grains of fand. It is pretty heavy, and 
capable of a good polifh; but it will not ftrike fire 
with fteel. It ferments violently with aqua fortis, 
which difcovers its nature, and that it confifts pretty, — 


much of fpar. Itis found in Derbyfeire. 
CHAP. 


ie 
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, HE Common FLINT is a ftone univerfally 
known, and of avery fine compact texture, 
with a furface that is generally rough and rugged, 
with various protuberances. ‘The fize is different, 
from an inch to two or three feet in diameter. ‘The 
fhape is extremely irregular, it being in gravel-pits of 
the fhape of a common pebble; but in chalk, where it 
is found in greateft plenty, it is met with in all fhapes. 
It is always covered with a white crutt, which is 
fometimes very thin, and fometimes one fixth of an 
inch thick. It confifts of cryftal, debafed with a large 
mixture of white earth, of the clay kind. ‘The fub- 
ftance of this ftone is uniform and equal, and is ge- 
nerally blackith, though fometimes grey. When bro- 
ken it is of a fine even glofly furface, is femi-tranfpa- 
rent, and’ will bear a fine polifh. It is met with in 
all countries, and is put-to various ufes. 
' The White Flinty STONE is pretty fine, with a 
fmooth compaé texture, and a fmooth furface, only | 
it is furrowed with fhallow wrinkles. It is generally 
roundifh, but fometimes oblong, and its fize is from 
half ‘an inch to eighteen inches in diameter. The 
colour is uniform throughout, which is always white, 
with a {mall blueifh caft. It is not equally pure, nor 
of the fame déeree of tranfparency; for fome refem- 
ble the white cornelian, and others the common 
ground of agate. ‘The coat is fometimes a little reddifh, 
but it is morecommonly grey, or ofa greyifh brown. 
When broken it appears to have a fine even flinty fur- 
face ; and asit is very hard, it will: bear a good po- 
-Vith. It will readily ftrike fire with fteel, but will not 
ferment with aqua fortis. ‘This is a common Stone 
in many parts of Exgland. 
The Red Flinty STONE is of a very fine firm _ 
texture, with a furface not fo even as the former; for 
it 
uae 
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it has deeper wrinkles, and often many prominences 


and cavities in different parts. It is generally roundifh,” 


and from an inch to three inches in diameter. It is 


naturally uniform, being without fpots, clouds, or ~ 


ftreaks, and its colour is very fine, but it is of diffe- 
rent degrees of red in different Stones, as well as of 
different purity. It has fometimes {mall whitith 
opaque fpots, and fome are brighter and more ‘tranf- 
parent than others. It. often nearly refembles the 
different cornelians, and it has generally a whitith 
coat, with a {mall mixture of afh-colour, or yellowifh 
brown. When broken, it appears to have a flinty 
furface, is very hard, and capable of a good _polith. 


It ftrikes fire readily with fteel, but will not ferment. 


with aqua fortis, It is very common in our gravel- 
pits, and many of the feals fold for cornelian are 
“made therewith. 

The Yellow Flinty STONE is of a very fine even 
texture, and is extremely firm; but the furface is rough 
and irregular, it being full of wrinkles and other in- 
equalities, and the fhape is generally rugged and nne- 
qual. The fize is from an inch to feven in diameter, 
and the fubfianceis homogene, without any variation. 
It confifts of cryftal, debafed with a yellow earth, to 
which it owes its colour. They are fometimes of a 


deep yellow, and fometimes inclining to a whitifh 


grey. Itrefembles the yellow cornelian, and is often 
equal to the fineft Stones of that kind ; butit is fome- 
times fubject to imperceptible flaws, which will make 
it fly to pieces when broken. However, the furfaces 


are fine and glofly, and it is more tranfparent than. 


than the former: as it is very hard, it will.take a fine 
pene It readily ftrikes fire with fteel, but will not 
erment with aqua fortis. It is not very common, 
but has been found on Hamp/tead Heath. 

The Blueifh Flinty STONE is of a pretty {mooth 
and clofe texture, with a rough irregular wrinkled 
furface, and a very uncertain fhape. It is generally 
about two inches in diameter, and is not of {fo fimple 


a colour as the former, for it is of different degrees of } 
blue in the different parts, fome of which are deep, 


and others approaching to white, appearing in clouds, 
ah | {pots, 
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‘fpots, and fhort lines. It is without cavities or cracks, 
and its outer coat is of various colours, but generally 
with a white and chalk-like appearance; fometimes 

- it is of a blueifh brown, and fometimes very thick and 
yellow. Itis pretty hard, will take a good polith, 
and freely ftrikes fire with fteel. It is very common 
in gravel-pits. | 
The Greenifh Flinty STONE is not fo clofe and 
compact as former, nor yet fo fine, though the fur- 
face is pretty fmooth and even. It is generally of a 
roundifh or oblong fhape, and from half an inch to 
two inches in diameter. It is always of the fame co- 
lour, without either fpot or cloud, which is of a deep. 

- dufky and fomewhat blueifh green. It is fometimes. 
of the colour of green jafper, but has a coarfe look, 
as it contains a great deal of earth. ‘The coatis ge- 
nerally thick and white, and fometimes of a blueifh 
dufky grey, When broken the furface is even, and 
"as it is very hard, it will bear a good polifh. It rea- 
_dily ftrikes fire with fteel, but will not ferment with 
aqua fortis. It is not very common, and confequently 
but feldom found. | 


TEREEEREETEET CET ett 
| CH APY  XMNE 
Of Common PEBBLE-STONES. 


a HE Yellowith Grey PEBBLE with a blucifh 
white cruf is of a fine clofe texture, and the 
furface, though regular, is a little wrinkled. The fhape 
is roundifh or oblong, and the fize from one to five 
inches in diameter. It has commonly a large nucle- 
us in the centre, inclofed ina broad coat, which is 
covered with a very thin cruft. The nucleus is of a 
greyith yellow, fometimes perfectly blended together, 
and fometimes irregularly mixed in the form of clouds 
or large fpots. ‘There are often white opaque {pots 
difperfed here and there, and the nucleus approaches. 
to pure flint. The coat next to it is of a blueifh. 
white, and of a fomewhat coarfer texture. The ex- 
r . ternal 
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ternal cruft is of a whiter colour, and is of the fame 

_fubftance, only there is a greater mixture of earth. 
When broken it has a fmooth gloffy furface, and the 
nucleus is pretty tranfparent. It is very hard, will 
bear a good polifh, and ftrikes fire with fteel. It is 
found in the gravel-pits in Northamptonfbire, and fome- 
times in thofe near London ; however, when found it is 
of no value. > 

The Whitith Grey and Reddifh Coated PEBBLE, 
with a yellow centre, is more beautiful than the for- 
mer, and has a fine clofe texture, with a pretty even 
furface, though full of wrinkles. It is of a flattith. 

round fhape, and the common fize is about three inches 

in diameter. It is compofed of a large nucleus, which 
is the principal part of the ftone, and is of a deep 
bright yellow, and pretty tranfparent. It is fome- 
times marked with roundifh whitith fpots, from the 
bignefs of a pin’s head to that of a pea, and is fur- 
rounded witha coat of a pale greyifh white, of a 
flinty fubftance, which fometimes receives the matter 
of the nucleus into itfelfin the form of clouds, mak-: 
ing a broad undulated line. This is generally covered 
with ared coat, and that with the external cruft, which 
confifis of a great quantity of earth. When broken it 
has a gloffy furface, and is hard enough to take a 
polifh. It is very common on Hampflead Heath, and 
in many other places. 

The White Black Brown and Straw-coloured 
PEBBLE, with a yellow nucleus, isa very beautiful 
ftone, and of a fine texture. It is generally of a 
roundifh or oval fhape, and feldom exceeds three 
inches in diameter. ‘The nucleus is large, andis the: 
principal part of the ftone. It is furrounded with feve- 
ral coats, which refemble the zones of the onyx. The 
nucleus is very bright, and pretty tranfparent, and of. 

_a deep but not bright yellow. It is fometimes of the. 
fame colour throughout, and has clouds of a different - 
yellow and flint colour, alfo opaque fpecks of a palith 
white, and fometimes likewife the centre is tranfpa-. 
rent cryftal. ‘The nucleus is ufually furrounded with. 
a narrow black circular line, and is covered with 2 


coat of a paler yellow than the nucleus, and that by 
, another 


4, 
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. another of an opaque white ; the next is of a pale 


brown, befides which there are four or five others of 


.the fame colours placed alternately. Thefe are all 


covered with a blueifh cruft, but fometimes with a 
whitifh, and always greatly wrinkled. When broken, 


the furface is glofly and pretty tranfparent, and is 
very hard and will bear a good polifh. It ftrikes 


fire with fteel, but will not ferment with aqua fortis. 


-Itis common on Hamp/tead Heath. 
’ The Whitith Blueifh and Brown PEBBLE, with a 


dull brown nucleus, has a clofe-and firm texture, 
with an even furface, only itis wrinkled. It is ge- 
nerally of a roundifh or oval fhape fomewhat flatted, 


and the fize is from one to five inches in diameter. 


The nucleus is pretty large, of a deepifh brown and 
_of a pretty fine texture, but not very tranfparent or 


bright. It is commonly furrounded with ‘a broad 


whitith coat, then with a narrower of the fame co- 


lour as the nucleus; after that is a third of the fame 
fabftance with the inner coat, and thefe are covered 


by one of a blueifh colour, of a more flinty texture 


than the other part of the Stone, over which there is a 


crutt like the reft, but more earthy. . This account of 


the Stone will hold good in general, butit is fubjec& 


to great varieties, as indeed are many others. When 
broken the furface is very bright and gloffy, and as it 


is pretty hard, it will bear a good polifh. It is common 
on Hamp/tead Heath, and in the gravel-pits about 
London. | 
The PEBBLE with white and brown coats, and a 
fhining brown nucleus, is a very pure and beautiful 


Stone, and has a fine clofe texture, with the common 


wrinkled farface of other Pebbles. It is generally of 


a round or oval form a little flatted, and commonly 
four or five inches in diameter. T’he nucleus is very 


large and oblong, and of a deep bright pleafant brown. 


Jt is tranfparent, though fometimes fubje& to whitifh 


fpecks. It is furrounded with a coat of a milky white, 


 fometimes mixed with a little pearly blue ; and next 


‘to that is one of the fame colour with the nucleus, 


only it is not fo tranfparent nor bright. Over this is 
the cruft that covers the whole, and in general it is 
not 


i 


not: inferior to an agate. When broken, it has a 
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bright glofly furface, and where thin is pretty trnfpa- _ 
rent; it is extremely hard, capable of a fine polifh, — 


and will ftrike fire with fteel. It is found in gravel- 
pits, but is not fo common as the former. , 


- The PEBBLE with white brown and yellow conte, | 


with a fmall brownith yellow nucleus, has a fine clofe 


~ texture, with the wrinkled furface of other Pebbles, It 
is commonly roundifh or oval, and the common fize — 


a 


mon in the gravel-pits on Hamp/tead Heath. 


is about an inch in diameter, The nucleus 1s about 


as. big as a fmall nutmeg, and is furrounded by a _ 


coat. of a dull opaque impure white, and that with 
one of a pale whitifh brown; the next is of a pale 
red or flefh-colour, and the fourth of a blackifh brown. 
The outer cruft is a pale yellow, and as thick as any 
of the reft. ‘The nucleus is pretty bright, but has 
little or no tranfparency ; however, this Stone, as well 
as others, is fubje&t to fome varieties. It is very 
hard, will bear a fine polifh, and readily ftrikes fire 
with fteel. It is pretty common in the gravel-pits 


about London, and might be put to good ufes by the | 


lapidaries. 

.. The PEBBLE with greyifh white, pale brown, and 
yeddifh coats, with a {mall brown nucleus, 1s of, a 
very fine clofe texture, and has the wrinkled furface 
common to other Pebbles. The fhape is roundifh or 
oval, and is commonly four or five inches in diameter. 
The nucleus is ufually of the fize of a nutmeg, and 
of a deep brown colour. ‘Thisis covered with a coat 
of a pale whitifh grey colour, and that by another 
that is of the like but thinner, and next to thefe there 
are generally four or five of the fame colour as the 
nucleus, and others of a very pale whitifh brown 
-alternately difpofed. There are alfo five or fix others 
alternately difpofed of the fame brown with the nuclens, 
and of a very pale brown. _Thefe are furrounded by 
the cruft, which is generally whitifh ; the nucleus is 


frequently. {potted with fmall black points. It is — 


more tranfparent than moft other Pebbles, and when 
-broken has a flinty furface ; it is very hard, will bear 


a good polifh, and ftrikes fire with fteel. It is com- 


The 
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. The PEBBLE with yellow, red, and blueifh white 


‘coats, with a reddifh brown nucleus, is of an exceed- 


ing fine firm texture, and is not fo wrinkled on the 


- furfaceas moft of the other kinds. It is of a roundith 


-flattith fhape, and commonly about three inches in 


diameter ; the nucleus is pretty large, of a very fine 
texture, and pretty bright andtran{parent. It is of a 
pale red, and is inclofed in a coat of a fine pearl- 
colour or blueifh white, which is pure, bright and 


’ tran{parent; next to this is a fine red coat, and after 


that feveral pearl-coloured and red coats alternately 


placed ; over thefe there are three or four coats of a 
Pp 


pale yellow, and the outer cruft is of a pale blueith 


colour. It is more tranfparent than moft other Pebbles, 


and when broken has an even furface ; it is very hard, 


wil bear the higheft polifh, and readily ftrikes fire 


with fteel. It is common in the gravel-pits about 


| Kenfington and many other places. It is in fome ufe 


with our lapidaries. . 

The PEBBLE with white orange brown and dutky 
yellow coats, and a brown nucleus, is of a very fine 
clofe texture, with a wrinkled furface.as the reft of the 
Pebbles. .It is of roundifh or oval fhape, and from 
one to three inches in diameter. The nucleus is fmall, 
and the coat that immediately furrounds it is of a clear 
white. The next to that 1s orange, and then there 
are eight or ten of different colours, compofed of 
brown or yellow, after which are others of a dufky 
white, with a fine orange-colour between them. The 
whole is very pure, bright and tranfparent, though 
it is fubje€t to many variations. When broken it 
has a fine gloffy furface, is extremely hard, and con- 
fequently will bear a very fine polifh. It is common 
in the gravel-pits on Hampftead Heath, and in many 
other places about London. i ie 

‘The PEBBLE with whitith brownifh and yellowith 
coats, and a brown nucleus, is ofa more coarfe texture 
than any of the former, though it is pretty firm and 
hard. ‘The furface is more fmooth than that of other 


Pebbles, and it is generally pretty round, and be- 


tween two and three inches in diameter. The nucleus 
feldom exceeds the fize of a horfe-bean, and is fur- 
rounded 
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rounded by an irregular undulated coat, compofed of 
others that are narrow ; next to this are three or four — 
others, which are compofed partly of a very deep 
brown, with fome that are yellowith, and others.of a~ 
dufky pale blue. ‘They have all a mean appearance, © 
and are perfectly opaque. It is very fcarce, and is of © 
‘no value. Mas . 

The PEBBLE with yellowifh brown and afh- — 
coloured coats, and a blueifh white large nucleus, is a 
very beautiful ftone, and has a fine firm texture with 
a wrinkled furface. It is generally roundifh, and 
from one to four inches in diameter. ‘The nucleus is 
large and very beautiful, and fometimes makes the 
principal part of the ftone. It is of an exceeding 
‘fine texture, and very bright and tranfparent, ap- 
proaching to a white cornelian. Itis of the colour 
of pearl with a blueifh white, but is often debafed 
with clouds, fpots, and veins of an opaque. white. 
‘This is furrounded with a yellowifh brown coat, that 
is clear and tranfparent, and then there is another of _ 
a pale afh-coloured grey as fine as the former: thefe 
are furrounded with the outer cruft, which is of a 
blueifh or afh colour; however, the coats and the 
ftones are met with in different proportions. It is — 
More tran{parent than any of the reft, is very hard, 
will take a fine polifh, and ftrike fire with fteel. It is — 
common in the gravel-pits on Hamp/tead Heath, and 
about Windfor. : 

The PEBBLE with flefh-coloured, brown, and 
‘blueifh white coats, and a- fine large white nucleus, 
has a fine, clofe and firm texture, and the furface 
has only fome flight wrinkles; the fhape is roundifh 
or oval, and generally about two or three inches in 
diameter. The nucleus is oblong, and not fo blue 
as that of the former, but is as fine, bright. and 
tranfparent. It is encompaffed with a great number 
of coats of a pale brown, blucith white, and a pale 
white light red placed alternately, and covered with 
a whitifh cruft. ‘They feem all to be of an equal de- 
gree of brightnefs and tranfparency ; but it is fubje@ 
to great variations. Jt is hard enough to ftrike fire 
_ with feel, and will bear a very fine polifh. It is 

” ate common 


~ 


as ‘ 


i 4 * 


S 
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<ommon in the gravel-pits of Herzford/bire, and is 
afed in Loxdox to make tops for fnuff-boxes. 

The PEBBLE with red fleth-colouréd and yellow » 


coats, and a white nucleus, is a fine beautiful Stone, 
-andofa very fine clofe texture, with a wrinkled fur- ' 


face like that of other Pebbles. It is generally roundith 


though fometimes oblong, and is commonly about 
three inches in diameter. The nucleus’ is commonly 
pretty large and opaque, though of a very fine texture, 
and is frequently full, of coarfe roundith white fpots. 


~ This is commonly encompafled by a thin bright red 


coat, and that by one of a beautiful bright yellow, 


_ next to. which there is another of a flefh-colour, and 
then four, five or fix others of the fame colours, but 


not placed in an alternate order. They are all very 


bright, and more tranfparent than the nucleus. Some- 
_ times the nucleus with the coats all blend into one 


= 
— 


mafs; but they are more frequently, inftead. of being 
formed into coats, difpofed in irregular lines and 


_veins. When broken, the furface is fine and {mooth, 
and as itis very hard, will take an elegant polith, as 
-wellas ftrike fire with fteel. It is common in the 
 gravel-pits on Hamp/ftead Heath. — . 


a 


The PEBBLE with very thin numerous brown and 
yellow coats, and a greyifh white nucleus, is of an - 
exceeding fine clofe texture, with a furface not fo 
much wrinkled_as in other Pebbles. It is generally 


- of a roundifh fhape, and from one to four inches in 


diameter. ‘The nucleus is large and of a fine texture, 
but not quite fo tranfparent as the reft of the Stone. 


_ The grey and the white are fometimes diftin@, and at 


others blended together, but is fubje& to fmall grey 
opaque fpots. ‘The coats are many in number, but 
only of two colours, that is, a pale browniih yellow 
and a dufky brown placed alternately. They are 


very bright and beautiful and very tranfparent, and 
are covered with white opaque dull crufts. It has 2 
 glofly furface when broken, is very hard, will bear a 
fine polith, and will ftrike fire with fteel. It is com- 
mon among gravel in Hertfordfbire. 


The PEBBLE with brown, yellow and white coats, 


sand a greyith white nucleus, is of a fine clofe texture, 


with | 


AD hs Vie. M 


_ it is very opaque, encompaffed by many fine regular 


‘colour appear diftin@ in the fame ftone; but this is 


; 
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with a rugged wrinkled furface; is generally oblong | 4 
and flattifh, and from one* inch to five in diameter. — 
The nucleusvis fometimes no bigger than a horfe-bean, — 


though the Pebble be large; and yet it is fometimes | 
an inch broad in fmaller. The furface is glofly, but / 


coats of a fine deep brown,-a very pale yellow with a 


little mixture of brown, and a very fine white. The — 
_ brown is next to the nucleus, and the other colours — 


: 
7 
{ 
are placed alternately, but tinged more than one-at a 
time. ‘The white oiten looks a little dirty, from be- — 


. Ing tinged with the coats on each fide. ‘That under — 


the. cruft, which is generally of a blueifh grey, is 
brown; however, the whole is fubje& to great vari- 
eties. Its furface is glofiy when broken, and, as it is 
very hard, will bear a good polifh, and ftrike fire with — 
fteel. It is common on Hampficad Heath, and in the © 
gravel-pits about [/ington.. j 

The PEBBLE with white grey and. flefi-coloured _ 
coats, and a very white nucleus, is of an even clofe_ 
texture, with a very rough wrinkled furface, and a” 
flat roundith fhape, .from two to three inches in dia-_ 
meter. The nucleus i is of various fizes, from the big-— 
nefs of a pea to that of a walnut; and is of a fine 
texture, but opaque and dull, as are all the other co-, 
Jours. It is irregularly furrounded with many coats — 
of different thicknefles and different coloars. Some- 
tinfes the grey, the white, the yellow, and the fleth- 


feldom, for they aie moft commonly blended together. * 
When broken it has a fmooth but not a gloffy furface, | 
and is fo hard as to be ‘capable of a good polifh, and 
ftrikes fire with fteel.. It is common in the gravel- 

pits about London. . ar 
The PEBBLE with brown ferruginous and yellow 
coats, and a brownifh white nucleus, is one of the. 
coarfeft of this kind; but the texture is hard and com- 
pact, and the furface is not fo wrinkled as many others : 
however, there are feveral prominences and cavities, 
which render the fhape irregular, though it is gene- 
tally fomewhat oblong. It is from one to four inches 
in diameter; and the nucleus is fometimes fo ae 
tnat 


mt : ‘ ; 
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_, that it is almoft white. It is encompafied with four 
or five coats, whofe colours are very good: that next 
- the nucleus is of a rufty-coloured brown, the next. to 
» that pale brown; after which is another of-a ruf 
. brown, then one of a deep yellow ; the next is brown, 
_ and then comes the cruft, which is of a pale whitifh 
grey. It appears rough when broken, and it is fo 
hard as to ftrike fire with fteel. It is not very com- 
- mon, though it has been met with in different places. 
‘The PEBBLE with brown and grey coats, anda 
blueifh nucleus, is of a very fine firm texture, with a 
’ dmooth furface, and: not fo much wrinkled as many 
others. The thape is oblong, and from one. to three 
inches in diameter. The nucleus is of a pure flinty 
, fubftance, fometimes of the fame uniform colour, but 
_more frequently veined or fpotted with a lighter or 
darker colour of the fame kind. This is’ encompaffed 
' witha fine deep brown coat, which is very bright ; 
,and that is fucceeded by one ef an afh-colour, as 
bright as the nucleus. The craft is next to’ thefe, 
_ which is pretty thick. This ftone is fubje@ to varia- 
. tions, for it has fometimes to the number of fix coats, 
_and fometimes there are two blended into one. It has 
fomewhat more of a tranfparency than moft of this — 
> kind; and as it is extremely hard, it is capable of a 
good polith. It is met with in fome parts of Hertford- 
frtre. : | 
The PEBBLE with thick whitith and red coats, and 
a grey nucleus, is of a very fine texture, but the fur- 
face is rough, irregular, and deeply wrinkled. Its 
-fhape generally tends to roundifh, and it is moft com- 
monly aninch and a half in diameter. The nucleus 
Ng hard, bright, gloffy, and tranfparent; the next coat 
isvufually red, with a little mixture of rufty brown, 
and is not fo tranfparent as the other parts of the ftone; 
next to this is a coat of a blueifh white or pearl co- 
-lour, very bright; after this comes the cruft, which is 
thick, coarfe, of a very bright white, and of a loof 
ftony fubitance. This is the common appearance of 
the ftone, and fometimes the coats are more nume- 
»rous. It is very hard, the fubftance being flinty, and 
.4s capable of the higheft polifh, It is not common; 
‘i 2 but 
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but it has been found in Northamptonfbire, and near 
Paddington. ra 

The PEBBLE with white flefh-colour and bright y 
‘red coats, and a blueifh white nucleus, is of a fine “ 
clofe even texture, with a very rugged wrinkled fur- — 
face, and a roundifh fhape. It is not above two inches ms 
in diameter, and the nucleus is furrounded with many 
white, flefh-coloured, and red crufts, beautifully dif-_ 
poict, but not always alternately; though that next 
it is generally red, and they all together have a very — 
fine efe&. This fone is generally very bright and= 
tranfparent, and when broken it has a fmooth glofly — 
furface, is very hard, and will bear a fine polith. It bs 
is very common on Hamp/fead Heath. 

The PEBBLE with brown yellow and fleth- coloured 
coats, and a greyifh blue nucleus, is of exceeding fine — 
fmcoth texture, with a furface a little wrinkled, ‘and’ is | 
of a roundifh or oblong fhape, but a little flatted, and ‘ 

feldom more than three inches in diameter. ‘The nuc-_ 
leus is very beautiful, bright and tranfparent. It is. 
encompafied with many coats of a pale brown, and a 
fine red, which fometimes is of a flefh-colour, and alfom ‘ 
of a fomewhat dark yellow, they are not always difpoted 
in the fame order ; but the fleth-coloured coat is ‘ge- — 
nerally next, the nucieus and the yellow coats are feweft — 
in number; but itis often debafed with fmall coarfe 
fpots, and perhaps more than any other. When — 
broken, it is of a fine gloffy furface, is extremely hard, © 
and capable ofa very fine polifh. 

The PEBBLE with white yellow flefh-coloured a 
red coats, and a greenifh blue nucleus, is undoubtedly — 
the moft beautiful of the Engli/> Pebbles, for it comes 
up to the German Agates. The texture is exceeding fine, — 

‘fmooth, and hard, with a furface lefs wrinkled than 


moit other kinds. ‘The fhape is roundifh or oblong, — 
and from three to four inches in diameter. The nu- 
cleus is pretty large, and fometimes round, but more 
commonly oval. ‘It is of a very fine texture, with a_ 
glofly furface, and in thin pieces quite tranfparent. It 
as generally of a deep blueifh green, which is fome-— 
times fo dark as to appear almoft black, and often of | 
a ens blue: it is likewife fometimes of fo bright-a 7 


green, 
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green, that it is not inferior to the green jafper. The 


coats are fine, and beautifully difpofed like the zones. 


of an onyx, and are all bright and tranfparent. Some 
are of a bright white, others of a fine deep yellow, 
others of an agreeable pale flefh-colour, and others 
again of a bright deep red. The coats are very thin, 
and lie evenly throughout the whole fubftance of the 
ftone ; but the flefh-colour and white are moft com- 
monly near the nucleus, and the yellow towards the 
furface : however$ it is fubje@ to great varieties. It 
_is more tranfparent than any other Pebble, and when 
broken is of a fine even flinty furface, capable of bear- 
ing the moft perfect polifh. It is common in many 
parts of Exg/and, in particular near London in the road 
to Highgate, and efpecially among the gravel in the 
foot-path from Pancras to Kenti/b-Town. It is fome- 
times ufed by our lapidaries, but not fo much as it de- 
Bierves. .. é 
| The PEBBLE with whitith brown and yellowith 
coats, and a fiefh-coloured nucleus, is of a fine and 
«fimooth texture, with a very firm, rough, unequal, 
thick cruft, it being full of prominences and cavities. 
‘The fhape is very irregular and uncertain, it being 
ragged and uncven in feveral parts, and looking more 
dike a flint than a pebble. The fize is from an inch 
to eight in diameter, and the nucleus is pretty large, 
_with a fhape like-that of the ftone itfelf. It is of an 
agreeable flefh-colour with a flight tinge of blue, and 
the coats are not above three or foar in number; which 
are of a fine deep brown, a dufky white, and a pale 
and darkith yellow. The yellow coat lies next the 
nucleus, the white next to that, and then the brown; 
and in fome a thick yellow coat lies over thefe, bound- 
ed by a very narrow-one of deep brown. The fur- 
face is of a pale whitith brown, and extremely coarfe, 
being often half an inch thick. This ftone, like 
_ others, is fubje& to great variations. It is pretty tranf- 
_ parent, and when broken it has a fine dinty furface; 
_ and it is fo hard as to bear a very good polith. It may 
be met with in York/ire. 
The PEBBLE with white and brown coats, and a 
white nucleus, is of a very fine clofe texture, with a 
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rugged unequal furface, having prominences like warts, | it 
with jmall irregular cavities and deep wrinkles. It is ’ 
commonly of a roundifh, oblong, flattith fhape, and ( 
from two to three.inchés in diameter. The nucleus ~ 
is bright and white, but not very clear; and the num- * 
ber ae coats is uncertain, being enkines three or* 
four, and-at other times fix or “eight which are all 
of two colours, that is, a fine deep brown, and a very | 
bright white. This flone is alfo fubjett to great va-— 
riations, for the nucleus is often wanting, and a white. 
matter is diffufed in irregular veins, like thofe of 
agates. ‘The brown parts are very bright and glofiy,. 
and\pretty tranfparent; but the white is much more ~ 
epaque. When broken it is bright and fmooth, and 
being extremely hard will bear a pretty fine polith. It — 
is very common in the gravel-pits of Northam wptonfbire — 
and Leicefferfpire. - 
The PEBBLE with black, white, and flefh-coloured — 
coats, and a red nucleus, is of an exceeding: fine clofe 3 
texture, with a fmooth even furface, the wrinkles be-' 
ing very fuperficial, ‘The fhape is generally roundith, 
and itfeldom exceeds three inches in diameter. T he 
nacleus is encompafied with many thin coats of a fine, 
jet black, a clear white, and a flefh-colour. ‘The’ — 
black is commonly next to the nucleus, then the flefh- 
celour, and after that. the white; but it is fometimes 
one, and fometimes the other: the’reft follow alter-"— 
nately, though not always. ‘The outerinoft coat is ge- 
nerally_ of a “fiedhcolair,; and over that is the cent, 
which is very thin. The nucleus is of a fine bright ? 
tranfparent-red, and equal to many ‘of the beft cor- — 
nelians. ‘I‘he flefh-coloared parts are the moft opaque — 
of any in the ftone; but the black coats are extremely — 
beautiful, being Sony bright and glofiy, and when 
thin are pretty tranfparent: however, this ftone ts __ 
fubjet to great varieties, ‘and {ometimes the nucleus © 
is wanting. When broken the furface appears to be 
fiinty, it being extremely hard, and capable of an-ex- 
cellent poltifh. Itis not very commen, but it has been 
found on Ha arf ead Heath, and in the gravel-pits of © 
Northamptonpoire. ae si 
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. The PEBBLE with yellow and greenith white coats, 
and a yellow nucleus, is of a very fine clofe texture, | 
with a remarkably {mooth furface, it having only a 
_few fuperficialawrinkles. It is generally pretty round, 
and between one and three inches in diameter. ‘The- 
nucleus is fmall, but of a’ fine texture, a glofly fur- 
face, and pretty tranfparent. It is of the colour of: 
the common yellow cornelian; and encompaffed gene- 
rally with but a {mall number of coats of two colours, 
namely, a yellow alittle deeper than the nucleus, and 
a very pleafant whitifh green; of which colour the’ 
coat next the nucleus always is, and after that is a’ 
yellow, next a green, and fo on alternately. The outer 
coat, on which the thin cruft is laid, is fometimes of 
-apale brownifh white, but not always; befides which’ 
there are often other varieties. "The nucleus and the’ 
yellow coats are tranfparent, and much more fo than® 

the green. It is extremely hard, capable of a fine po- 
_lith, and readily ftrikes fire with fteel, like the reit of, 
this kind.. It is very uncommon, but has been feen: 
on the fhores of Yorkshire. 

The PEBBLE with purple and pale yellow coats,’ 
and a red nucleus, is of a fine firm texture; but the 
- furface is remarkably rough, .being full of inequali- 
ties, though it has but a few deep wrinkles. The 
fhape is irregular, and the fize various, fome being lefs 
- than an inch, and others four inches in diameter. The 

nucleus is alfo irregular, and of a ftrong deep red, 
_ though pretty bright and glofly, but with little tranf- 

parency. It is furrounded by two or three coats of a 
fine pale yellow, and a purplifh black colour; which 
- laft, held up to the light, appear of a fine deep pur- 

_ ple. All parts of the ftone are bright and giofly, but 
_ thofe that are yellow are moit tranfparent, and there is 
_ generally a yellow coat next the nucleus: thofe that 
_ follow are commonly placed alternately, and are pret- 
_ ty thick; there is likewife a yellow one next the out- 
+ ward cruft, which is white within, and yellowifh on 
_ the furface. ‘This ftone, as well as many of the for- 

mer, is fubjec&t to great varieties ; but it is always ex- 
_ ceeding hard, and when cut into plates is very tranf- 
_ parent. It is very uncommon, but fome have been 
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found on the fhores of Suffex, and In the gravel-pits y 


about Oxford. 


. 


The PEBBLE with grey and pale red coats, anda 


yellow nucleus, is pretty fine and firm, with a fmooth _ 


even furface, only there are fuperficial wrinkles, Jt _ 


is generally roundifh, and from one to ffx inches im 


diameter. The nucleus is of a dufky yellow, and © 


commonly about the fize of a hazle nut. Itis opaque, 


and has a curdled look; and is furrounded by feveral — 


coats of a pale red, placed alternately with fome that 
are thicker, of a pale afh-colour or blueith grey, not 


= 


unlike fome of the paler flints. The pale red or flefh. _ 


colour is made fo by a mixture of grey, and the outes- 
moit coat is ufually of this laf&t colour, over which 
there is a pale blueith grey cruft. This alfo is fubjeét. 
to the like varieties with the reft; and it is coarfe in 
comparifon with one of the former, though it is pretty 
hard, and takes a tolerable polith. It is found in 
great plenty on the thores of Yerk/bire, and fometimes 
in the gravel-pits about Lexdon. 

‘The PEBBLE with red, purple, blucith, and brown 
coats, and a pale grey nucleus, is not of fo fine a tex- 
ture as.any of the reft, though it is pretty fmooth, 
and very frm, with a furface furrowed with deep 


eee ” 


wrinkles, It is commonly of a roundifh fhape, and 


about four inches in diameter. The nucleus is—of a 
pale grey, or whitifh afh colour, encompaffed with a 
great number of thin coats of feveral colours, as a 
deep red, a bright purple, a greenifh blue, and a 
glofiy brown ; thefe laf are more tranfparent than any 
of the reit : but thele, upon the account of their coarf~ 
nefs, have but a dull look, which renders the ftone lefs. 
beautiful. ‘The coat next the ftone is of a red colour, 
and thickifh, but not clear or bright; next this is one 
of brown, but the reft of the coats are difpofed with- 
out any regularity, though they are very prettily va- 
ri€gated. ‘The/outer coat is generally of a blueith 
grey, and thicker than the reft; but the cruf is com- 
monly very thin and whitifth. It has a fmcoth -flinty 
furface when broken. and is fo hard as to take an even, 
polifh. It is not common, though it has been fome- 
times met with in Hertfordhire. : 

The 
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The PEBBLE with black and white coats, and a 


“black nucleus, is of an exceeding fine clofe texture, 


with a rough furface, generally full of deep wrinkles 
and protuberances, of the fize of a horfe-bean. | It is 
of a flattifh round fhape, and commonly four or five 
inches in diameter; the nucleus is pretty large, and 
of a fine glofly black. The coats are of a pearl co- 
lour, and black like the nucleus, and placed alter- 
nately ; but the whiteft are the thinneft, and the out- 
ermoft is always black, and thinner than the reft. The 
 eruft that covers the whole is generally very thick, 
and feems to bé of a coarfe chalky fabftance. This is 
_alfo fubje& to great varieties like the reft, and there- 
fore hardly needs to be fo often repeated. It is more 
tranfparent than any of the former, it being extremely 
hard, and when broken has a fine glofly furface. It 
will bear a very good polifh, and like the reft ftrikes 
fire with fteel, but will not ferment with aqua fortis 
any more than they. It is pretty common on the 
Suffex and York/bire fhores. It is fometimes made into 
feals and other toys, and looks like an oriental ftone. 
The PEBBLE, with brown and greyifh black coats, 
and a yellowifi brown nucleus, has a pretty fine firm 
“texture, though the furface is pretty rough and une- 
qual, and deeply wrinkled. It is commonly of a 
-flattifh round fhape, and from two to fix inches in 


diameter. The nucleus is large, and of a brownifh’ 


yellow, or tawney, furrounded with a few thick coats, 
fome of which are of a ereyifh black, and others of a 
pretty clear brown. ‘The nucleus is generaily fur- 
rounded with a pale grey coat, after which the brown 
-and darker grey are placed alternately. The outer- 
moft coat is always brown, though but thin, and the 
cruft that covers it is thin and blueifh, but of a much 
paler colour on the protuberances, than on the other 
parts. It is not very tranfparent, but has a glofly 
_farface when broken, and is fo very hard as to be ca- 
pable of a good polith. Itis to bé met with in the 
gravel-pits of Hertford Lire, Buckingham/bire, and North- 

amptonfpire. oe 
_ The PEBBLE with white and greenifh coats, and 
a pale grey nucleus, is of a pretty fine texture, and 
M5 very 
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_ very firm, witha fmooth furface, without many.wrif-— 
kles. It is almoft always round, and is from one to’ 
three inches in diameter. The nucleus is {mall and. 
round, and encompafied with coats of two colours, 
fome et: which are entirély white, and others of a faint 
greyith green; but a white coat is generally next the 
nucleus. Sometimes thefe colours are blended with 
each cther, and have undulated edges running through 
one another, to the fucceeding coat: the outermoft ~ : 
coat is of a paler or greyer green than the reft, and. — 
but thin, as well as the cruft that lies oyer it, which» — 
is of a pale blueifh afh colour. It is but little 
tran{parent, though it breaks with an even furface ; . 
however, it is fo hard as to bear a pretty good polith. 
Tt is found on the fhores of the river Thames, and 
fometimes in the gravel-pits about I/Zzgton. 

The PEBBLE with yellowifh brown and Dlack.. 
crufts, with a brownith white nucleus, is the Egyptian 
Pebble of the lapidaries. It has an exceeding fine clofe 
texture, and the furface 1s not fo wrinkled as many of 
our Pebbles. Itis commonly of an oblong fhape,. — 
though fometimes very irregular ; it is of various fizes, — 
but the moft common feems to be about four or five 
inches long. ‘The nucleus is ofa very irregular fhape, > 

and of different fizes, butitis always ofa pale whitifh, — 
brown, and fometimes with veins or fpots of a duky 
colour. It is alfo often variegated with the colours. 
of black trees, fhrubs and moffes. When it is large, 
it fpreads itfelf fo much as to have fome refemblance 
to a beaft.or fith, or at leaft fome of their parts; like-- — 
wife fome have had the diftina reprefentation ¢ ofa hu- — 
man face. It is pretended that one in the mufeum of 
Sir Hans Slaz, exatly reprefents the features of the 
poet Chaucer ; and that fome have known it immedi- 
ately to be fuch. However, the beauty ofthe flone is 
ina great meafure owing to thofe oddnefies. The — 
nucleus is commonly farrounded with a pretty thick — 
cruft, of a pale brownifh yellow, and that by one of — 
black ; thefe are encompafied with others which are- 
many in number, and partly black, and partly of a — 
deeper or paler yellow. Every partis much of the — 
fame degree of purity, but, if any, the black is a | | 
‘ than 
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_ than the reft. It is met with in Egypt, Arabia, and 
_ fome of the iflands of the Archipelago. There is a fort 
Of it in Germany, and fome parts of Sufex, but they 
are not fo fine as the Eeyprian. 
_ The PEBBLE with yellow and pale brown coats, 
_ andya deep green nucleus, is very beautifully varie- .- 
_ gated, but is not fo pure as fome of the former, and it 
is of a pretty coarferough unequal texture, though it 
1s pretty firm, and has.a fmooth furface, with very . 
few wrinkles. It is generally roundifh, and from one 
' to five inchesindiameter. The nucleus is large, and . 
_ of a dark dufky green, furrounded by a number of 
 crufts in different ftones,, which are alfo different in . 
_ their thicknefles. Some are of a deep yellow, and 
__ others of a pale whitifh brown, difpofed alternately ; 
_ but-one that is whitifh, or very pale, ufually furrounds 
_ the nucleus, and the outer coat is commonly yellow, | 
) and pretty thick; the cruftis always whitifh, and has 
_achalky look, but not very thick. The furface when 
_ broken is not very {mooth, and yetit is fo hard as to 
_ bear a good polith. It has been found on Hamp/tead 
* Heath, and about Kenfington. © ) 
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‘INE Shining White SAND is generally made 

. ufe of to dry up the wetnefs of the ink in writ- 
ing, left it fhould blot, and .for this reafon is almoft, 
 univerfally known. It is pretty fine, ands generally ~ 
_ found very pure, and of a pretty fine white. It has. 
fome brightnefs, and if it be very good is a little | 
_ fparkling, and the particles feem to be much ef a. 
(i *fize. It feels a little rough between the fingers, and. 
» fettles very quick when mixed with water ; but viewed — 
through a microfcope the particles appear to be of 
very different fizes and shapes, but they are all tome- 
what angular. ‘They are all white, and though fome 
are opaque, many are as tranfparent as cryftal gle, 
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It makes no fermentation with aqua fortis, nor yet 


any of the reft, and therefore this circumftance needs 
not be repeated. It is found in many parts of Exg- 


land, in ftrata of great depth; but as there are fome 


of yellow fand lying near it, it isno great wonder it 
fhould be fometimes mixed therewith. It is of efeat 

tfe in making olafs, but not fo good as that with Sint; 

_ however, it dees not require fo laborious a procefs. 

Sands in general will ferve for the fame purpofe, and 

they are made ufe of in fome counties to manure fiff 
clay lands, for though they are-barren of themfelves, 

the lands; are rendered fertile by their mixture, be-_ 
caufe they are thereby made more fufceptible of water, 

which otherwife would not penetrate ftiff clay. ‘This. 


- 
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likewife isthe principal part which beftows firmnefs _ 


to bricks, tiles and fione. It is alfo of great ufe in 


making mortar, which commonly unites the joints of _ 


bricks and ftones, and renders them-imittioveable. ~~ 


Likewife Sand mixed with mud or’Clay will make a 
fort of mortar, but lefs durable, though often ufed in 
the country for the walls of cottages. It is alfo Sand 
that gives a confiftence to potters ¢lay, for otherwife 
it would ¢rack when wrowght into veflels, and con- 
“equently fall in pieces, or at leaft the veflels would 
be ufelefs. It fometimes ferves for polifhing the 
hardeft bodies, and for cleaning thofe that are tar- 
nitfhed. 

~ The Large Shining White SAND is coarfe, with 
refpect to the former, though it is generally very pure. 
Tt is of a pretty good white, vith fome brightnefs and. 
fparkling, and feems to confifts of regular uniform par- 
ticles, which are harfh and rough to the touch. When 
mixed with water it fettles immediately, leaving no 


foulnefs behind it. All the particles are of a fome- 


what oblong and irregularly angular. fhape, and when 
viewed through a microfcope, the furfaces appear to 
be imooth, and as tranfparent as white glafs. It is 
of great value among thofe that make glafs, and is 
commonly brought out of Kent to London. 


‘Fine White very Shining SAND is the beft of all of 4 


that colour, it being perfetly pure, pretty heavy, and — 


of a pure white, and is-very remarkable for its luitre. 
| It | 
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It is compofed of very uniform particles with even 
furfaces, and is.extremely hard. When thrown into 
water it finks immediately, without leaving foulnels 
behind it. When viewed through a microfcope the 
particles appear to be a little oblong, and of irregular 

angular fhape, with a fine clear water, it being little 
inferior to the pureft cryftal; and indeed this and the 
two former are entirely of that fubftance, except, as 

_ fome fuppofe, there is a fmall mixture of white carth. 
It is found on the fhores of moft of the rivers in 

 Yraly, and is of great vdlue in glafs-making. Some’ 
affirm, ir glitters by candle-light like fo many {mall 
diamonds. ~ : 

Fine brownifh white dull SAND is pretty heavy, 
but does not fhine to the naked eye, for 1t appears 
rather like. a heap of fine duft. The particles feem 
to be very regular and uniform with regard to their 

 fize and fhape; however, when. it. is mixed with 
water it does not fubfide with fuch fpeed-as the for- 
mer, and it leaves a whitifh muddinefs behind it. 
When viewed by a microfcope, the particles appear 
to be of different thapes and fizes, but chiefly roundifh, 
fome of them having rough furfaces, and others 
flattifh ; but they are all more or lefs tranfparent. Ip 
is found in Suféx and Kent, but is not made-ufe of for 
glafs, becaufe better forts are plenty. | 

Yellowifh White Fine Dull SAND is pure, fine, 
and pretty heavy; but it bas no brightnefs. The 
particles are very fmall, and feemingly very: uniform 
and regular: to the towch it feems to be fofter and 
finer than moft other fands, and yet mixed with water 
it foon fubfides to the bottom, but leaves a yelowifh 
muddinefs behind it. When viewed through a mi-— 
crofcope, the particles appear to be of irregular fhapes, 
though they have fomewhat of a roundnefs, and the 
furfaces of many are rough; they are tranfparent in. 

different degrees, and the colouris not quite the fame 
in all, for fome are almoft without any. It is met 
with in all parts of the world, and fome pretend the 
defarts of Arabia are covered with this fort, which, 
however, is very uncertain, becaufe it may he doubted 
whether it has ever been, brought to Exg/and or a i 
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Reddifh White very Fine Dull SAND, though ex. — 


tremely fine, is pretty heavy, and of a whitifh colour, 
tinged-with a little fefh-colour. It has not the leaf 


brightnefs, and ‘the particles feem to be alk of a fize, 


though they are exceeding fmall, and they feel harfh 


to the touch. Shaken together with water, it fubfides 


vezy flowly, but when thoroughly fettled it leaves no 


muddinefs behind; however, when viewed through a | 


microfcope, the particles appear to be of different 


fhapes and fizes, fome of them being at leafi twenty 


times {maller than the reft.. They are all more or 


lefs tranfparent, and fome of theth are perfe@ly fo. | 


‘There are fome of this fortin England, particularly in | 
Suffex. . ty ! 
Large Brownifh White Shining SAND contains a 
mixture of coloured particles, and is coarfe, heavy, 
and of a colour which feems to be made up of a 
mixture of brownifh, yellowith and whitith, with a 
faint redcifhnefs. It is very bright, and its particles, 
though of different colowrs, feem to. be much of.a 
_ fize to the naked eye. » When fhook with water it 
immediately fettles,. without leaving any foulnefs. 
When viewed through a microfcope, the particles fill 
appear-to be much of a fize, and of an oblong fhape. 
with angular edges; but there are fome that are 
roundith, and of a fine clear yellow; fome dufky, 


but very beautiful, and fome of a pale fiefh-colour. ° 


The white particles are perfectly tranfparent,.but the . 
reddith are almoft opaque. It is found at Hedgerly 
near Windfor, where it lies among loam. 

Large Yellowifh White Shining SAND confifts of 


pretty large coarfe particles, which are very heavy, — 


though fomewhat lefs) than the former.> It is very 
clean and remarkably, bright and fhining, and it feels. 


very harfh between the fingers; when mixed with 


water it fubfides immediately without leaving any ~ 


muddinefs. When the particles are viewed through 


a microfcope, they appear to./be of all fhapes and 
figures, though in general they have a tendency to. 
roundnefs ; butthey are much of thefame fize. They 
are-generally tranfparent, and are chiefly white, which, 


are mixed with feme of a pale yellow or lemon colour... ° 
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Tt is found all over Exgland, and particularly near, 
Deptford, Highgate and Hamp/ftead. _ . 
Large Coarfe Shining Variegated SAND is a very - 
common fort, and is a very beautiful Sand, though 
not pure. It differs.in its coarfenefs and finenefs, and! 
jn the different fhapes of the particles. It is pretty 
heavy, and of a tranfparent white colour, variegated, 
with black, red and brown, and of a chalky white, . 
-as alfo with different fhades of yellow. Vhe white: 
particles, which are much the moft numerous, have’ a; 
~ confiderable brightnefs, and it feels very hard, tho’ 
not fo rough as fome others. When viewed throu hy 
a microfcope, it appears to be mixed with f{malk. 
pebbles, that are opaque and of different~colours, 
 befides fragments of larger pebbles and flints, with 
__many pieces of the white opaque crults of flints. It 
js fometimes found in ftrata by itfelf, and at other. 
_, times mixed with gravel. That on the fea fhore is 
always clean and bright, and mixed with fragments of 
 fhells’; in this laft cafeit will ferment with aqua fortis, 
which is owing to the fhells mixed therewith, 

Fine Dull Brownifh White SAND, with heteroge- 
neous particles, is of a dead difagreeable colour ; but. 

\is pretty fine, though not fo heavy as many other 
Sands. There is little or no brightnefs, excepting a. 
very few white glittering particles, which are here 
and.there iaterfperfed, and which are certainly of a 

— different nature from the other particles. ‘lhe prin- 

cipal part feem to be pretty uniform with regard to 
their fize, and the whole does not feem fo harfh as. 
- other Sand; when fhook together in the water it fub- 
fides but flowly, and leaves a brownith foulnefs be- 

 hindit. The fhining particles, when examined by a 

_~- microfcope, appear to be fragments of talc, for they ~ 
will not ferment with aqua fortis: It is common 
 almoft every where, and is mixed with lime ‘and hair 
to make mortar for plaftering walls and cielings. 

Fine Dull Greenifh White SAND with heterogene- 
particles is pretty fine, though it has a dirty look, 
and the heterogene particles are not many. Itis very, 

heavy, is of a deep brownifh. white colour with a 
fort of a greenith caft, and does not at all glitter, 
ag except 


— 
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except where the heterogene particles lie, which are 
certainly of a talcky nature. The other particles are — 
not all of the fame fize, and the whole feels hard and — 
harfh between the fingers; when mixed with and — 
fhook up with water it fettles but flowly, and leaves a _ 
whitifh brown muddinefs. When examined by a 


microfcope it appears to confift of particles of all 


fhapes and fizes, but moftly with fmooth furfaces, and 


of a different colour. They are generally tranfparent 


and of a glofly white ; but there are many of a fort — 
of greenifh brown, and not fo tranfparent. It is com-. 


mion near Deptford, Black Heath and Woolwich. ‘This 
is pretty much ufed for the making-of green glafs, 
Fine Glittering Greyifh White SAND with hetero- 
geneous particles, owes its brightnefs to the great 
quantity of tale it contains; for the fandy particles 


‘are {mall and fine, and feem to have little or no tranf- 
parency. It is pretty heavy, and the particles are 


irregular in their fizes, but all. of them fmall. \ The. 
talc alfo is of different fizes, but lareer than the fand, 
though at the fame time very thin. It feels hard 
and harfh between the fingers, and when it has been 

mixed with water and fhook up, it fubfides in a fhort 
time, and leaves the water clear. When examined 

by a microfcope, the particles feem-to be of three dif- 

ferent kinds ; for befides the tale, there are fome that 
-have a gloffy appearance, and a few that confift of an 
opaque fpar, for-which reafon it will ferment 4 little, 
with aqua fortis. It is found on the fhores of the 

iflands of Scilly. : | Be te 
Large Shining Red SAND confifts of large coarfe 

heavy particles, and'is of a trong red, approaching to 

a deep orange colour. It is not quite fo bright as 

fome of the white fands, but the particles which com- - 
pofe it feem to be pretty much of the fame fize, 


though cf various fhapes, with a tendency to round- | 


nefs. It feels extremely hard and harfh, and when 
mixed with water fubfides immediately, leaving it 


clear. It is a foreign fand, and’ perhaps is particular ja 


to the ifland of Santorini. 
Large Shining Flefh-coloured SAND, is pretty 


coarfe and very heavy, and is of a bright agreeable _ 4 


pale 
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pale red, or rather of a flefh-colour. It is remarkably 
_ bright and fparkling, and the particles appear to be’ 
pretty much of the fame fize, though all not exactly 
- of the fame colour. It feels very harfh and rough, 
and when mixed with water fubfides, immediately, 
leaving no foulnefs behind. When examined with a 
microicope fome have gloffly furfaces, others are quite 
_ tranfparent, and others again intirely opaque; many 
are femi-tranfparent, and with regard to the colours 
fome are white, others yellow, and others of a pale 
red. Itis common near Naples. 
_ Coarfe Shining Brownifh SAND, with a reddifh 
_ ¢caft, confitts of large but pure particles, which are 
very heavy, and feemingly roundifh. ft is remark- 
ably bright and fparkling, and the particles are of | 
~ very different fizes. It is no wonder it is very rough 
to the touch, nor that it fubfides immediately in 
_-water. It is common on the heaths of Suféx and 
> Buckingham/bire. : 
Fine Bright Shining Brownifh Red SAND is very 
_ heavy, and the brown colour is more predominant 
than the red. The particles feem to be nearly of the 
fame fize and fhape, and it feels harfh to the touch 3 
when mixed with water it finks pretty foon, and leaves 
a whitifh muddinefs behind it. It is met with in 
many parts of England, and particularly on Hampflead 
Heath. 
‘Very Fine. Pale Shining Brownifh Red SAND 
is not of an agreeable colour, but is pure, though — 
not fo heavy as many other Sands. It is pretty 
bright and fhining, confidering its finenefs, and the 
particles are of different fizes. It is pretty hard to. 
the touch, and fubfides but flowly in water, leaving 
a reddifh brown muddinefs behind it. It is com- 
mon on the heaths of Sufex. 
Very Fine Pale Red SAND with heterogene par- 
ticles is remarkably fine, heavy, and of a very plea- 
fant colour, which confifts of a mixture of white, 
pale brown, and pale red. It glitters pretty much, 
and is compofed of {mail uniform particles with a 
flight mixture of tale. It is harfh to the touch, agd 
when mixed with water fettles but flowly. When 
P ex- 
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examined by a microfcope, the particles appear to be 
roundifh and quite tranfparent. In the fire it lofes- 
all its rednefs, which is.a circumflance not very com- . 
mon. If we may credit our author, it is only found 
inthe defarts of 4rabia; but how he fhould know 
this we are at a lofs. 

The Fine Palith Brown Yellow SAND makes but” 
a dull appearance, though it is pure, fine, and pretty 


heavy. ‘The colour feems to be made up of white, — 


pale brown, and pale yellow, which are all very dull. 


The particles are of different fizes, and fo fmall that. 
they feem foft to the touch, and fettle very flowly in 
water, leaving a whitith muddinefs. When examinéd » 
with a microfcope. fome of the particles appear to be: 


perfectly traniparent, and others almoft opaque. It 
is very cominon all over the kingdom. 
The Fine Shining Pale Yellow SAND is pretty 


fine, heavy, and of a fine colour, made up of white, 


yellow and reddifh brown. It is bright and fhining, . 


and the particles feem to be pretty uniform. It 1s 


rough to the touch, and fettles but flowly in water, | 


leaving a yellowifh muddinefs behind it.. When ex- 


amined by a microfcope, the particles are found to’ 


have different degrees of tranfparency, and thofe that 


are angular are as clear as cryiial.. It is found about 


Hampfiead and Highgate. 


The very Fine, ‘Shining, Pale Yellow SAND is * 


confiderably heavy, and there is no mixture of any 
other colours with the yellow. It is alfo very clean, 
with uniform particles, which fhine pretty much. It 
is harfh to the touch, and when mixed with water 
quickly fubfides, and leaves it clear. It is found in 
Kent and Suffex, and other parts of England. 

The Fine Shining Gold-coleured SAND is very 


pure, fine, and neays and is of a fine bright yellow. 


refembling the colour of gold. It glitters pretty much, 


and feems to confitt of uniform particles. It is harfh © 
to the touch, and fettles immediately in water, leav- 
ing it clear. It is common on Hamp/lead Heath, and 


in moft other parts of the kingdom. 


“@he very Coarfe, Shining, Pale Yellow SAND’ 


confitts of vey large heavy particles, and is generally: 
3 pure 
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pure, with a uniform colour. It glitters very much, * 
but the particles are irregular with regard to their fize- 
It is very rough to the touch, and fubfides in water”. 
immediately. This is commonly called Scouring Sand, ' 
and is ufed by ftone-cutters in cutting their hard 
ftones : it alfo ferves to polith thofe that are defigned 
for the more curious fort of paveménts. It is com- 
mon in moft parts of the Kingdom, and particularly" 
may be met with at Hamp/ftead and Highgate. i 
The very Coarfe, Duli, Whitith Yellow SAND is _ 
_ generally found among gravel, and is remarkable for 
its coarfenefs. It feems to have no brightnefs, unlefs 
_ viewed very nearly ; and its particles are of very dif-’ 
ferent fizes. It is common about London, and in mol 
_ other parts of the Kingdom. ae 
The Large Shining Yellow SAND 1s alfo common 
among gravel, and is quite pure, though coarfe and 
heavy. It fhines pretty much, and the particles are 
pretty regular with regard to fize. It is extremely 
coarfe to the touch, and when mixed with water fet- 
_ tles immediately, leaving it clear. When viewed 
through a microfcope it feems to confit of particles 
like {mall pebbles, with pretty fmooth furfaces. It is 
common about Londen and other places. di 
The very Coarfe Bright Yellow SAND ‘is always 
found at confiderable depths, and is perfectly pure, 
though remarkably coarfe‘and rough. “The particles 
are heavy and regular in their fize, and perhaps it feels 
the rougheft of all Sands ; when mixed with water it 
fettles immediately, leaving itclear. V iewed through. 
a micro{cope, it appears to confit of large cryfalline 
particles of an amber colour, and of the fhape of 
~ pebbles. It is found in Northamptonfhire and other 
"places, under the. ftrata of gravel. : 
e The Large Dull Yellow SAND is of a difagree- 
_ ably colour, though generally pure. It is coniider- 
__ able coarfe, very heavy, and of a little deeper yellow 
than the former, but is very far from being fo bright. 
The particles are of a very irfegular fize, and though 
~ confiderably hard they do not feem fo harfh as any of 
the former. When mixed with water they quickly 
 fubfide, leaving a little yellow muddinefs. When 
ee viewed 
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viewed by a microfcope, the particles feem to refemble - 
pebbles, but many of their furfaces are very unequal 
‘and fomewhat flattifh, and others crooked. It is a 
common Sand, and is found not only in pits, but on 
the fhores of the Engli/h rivers. It is ufed by the 
~ plumbers in Lozdon as a bed whereon to caft their 
fheet lead, and it is generally brought from Hackney 
river. It is alfo ufed by ftone-cutters in fawing their 
marble. 

The Fine Dull Deep Yellow SAND is pretty fine, 
though the particles are of different fizes. Itis lighter 
than moft other Sands, ‘and the deep yellow colour is 
entirely without brightnefs. It is foft to the touch, - 
and when mixed with water it fubfides very flowly, 
leaving a yellow muddinefs bchind it. When viewed 
through a microfcope the particles feem to be of the 
fhape of common pebbles, with very irregular furfa- | 
ces ; they are pretty tranfparent, and of an amber co- 
Jour. Some of the particles are fo {mall that they 
appear like duft fticking to the furfaces of the rett. 
It is common in Wil/bire, and is found in other parts 
of England. 

The Very Large Doll Saffron-coloured SAND is 
very pure, hard, coarfe, and pretty heavy, and of a 
deep ftrong bright yellow. ‘The particles are not all 
of the fame fize, and it is hard and rough to the 
touch: when mixed with water it fubfides ,immedi- 
ately, leaving it clear. It is found on the Geld Coaf 
of Guinea in Africa. ; ‘Be 

The Coarfe Shining Dirty Yellow SAND is very 
pure, large, coarfe, heavy, and of a deep dufky yel- 
low. The particles glitter pretty much, and they 
feem to be regular and uutform, with regard to their 
fize. It is harfh and rough to the touch, -and when 
mixed with water quickly fettles, leaving it clear. 
When viewed by a microfcope the particles appear 
in the fhape of pebbles, and are pretty tranfparent,, 
though of different degrees of yellow. It is common 
in Hampftead Heath, and many other parts of the 
kingdom. 3 

The very Coarfe Brownith Yellow SAND is very 
large, harfh, and confiderably heavy ; the colour : of 

a deep 
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adeep, dufky, brownifh. yellow, but very bright and | 


- fparkling. The particles with regard to fize and. 


- fhape are very regular, and it is exceeding harfh to 


the teuch; when mixed with water it foon fubfides, 


and .eaves a brownifh yellow muddinefs. When 


viewed tiirough a microfcope, the particles appear to — 
be uniform, and in the fhape of pebbles, with very 


_ uneven furfaces, but pretty bright and tranfparent. 


It is comaion among the gravel in many parts of Exg- 
land. 
The Fine Greenifh Yellow Pale Dull SAND is 
very fine, and of a faint ftraw-colour, with a mixture - 
of green particles, which are generally the largeft. 
The fizes are very irregular, and it is foft to the 


touch, when mixed with water it fubfides flowly, and 


leaves a white muddinefs therein. When viewed 


" through 4 microfcope the particles appear to be diffe- 


rent in fhape, fize and colour, and the greateft 
part have uneven furfaces. Some are of the colour of 
fulphur, others without any colour at all, both which 
are very tran{parent; but the largeft are in fhape like 
common pebbles, without much tranfparency, and of a 
deep dutky green. It is found on Hampflead Heath, 
and many other places. 

The Fine Greenifh Red Pale Dull SAND in many 
refpects refembles the former, but it is confiderably 


lighter than moft others, and of a pale yellowith fleth 


colour, with a mixture of green fpecks. The parti- 
cles are of different fizes and fhapes, thofe that are: 


fs any being confiderably larger than the reft, and it is 


ard and rough to the touch. When mixed with wa- 
ter it fubfides but flowly, and leaves a yellowith brown 
muddinefs therein. It is common in Suféx. ~ 

The very Coarfe Shining Blackith Yellow SAND 
is large, coarfe, confiderably heavy, and of a deep © 
yellow, but mixed with black’ particles. It is very 


| _ bright and fhining for one of this kind, and the par- 


ticles are nearly of the fame fize, only thofe that are 


j black are a little fmaller than the reft. It is remarka- 
_ bly rough, and harfh to the touch, and when mixed 
- .with water fettles immediately, leaving it extremely 


clear, When viewed by a microfcope, the particles ap- 
pear 


~ 
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_ pear in the fhape of common pebbles, and are very | 


q 


_ bright and tran{parent, except the black, which are 


-almoft opaque. It is common in the fand-pits about 


, Dyburn, and elfewhere. 
The Fine Shining Blackith Straw-coloured SAND 


ticles are mixed. with thofe that are black. It is very — 


_ is neither large nor heavy, and the ftraw-coloured par-_ 


bright and fhining, confidering the fmallnefs of its 
"particles; but thefe are of different. fizes, and thofe — 
that are black are fomewhat larger than moft of the ; 


reft. It is hard to the touch,’ but not very rough, — 


and when thrown into water fubfides very foon, leav- — 
_ing a little brownifh muddinefs therein. Whenview- 


ed through a microfcope, the particles appear to be of _ 
an oblong, blunt, angular fhape, and are all very. tranf-. 
parent and bright; and even the black particles, which 


_are not very numerous, have fome degree of tranfpa-— 


rency ; but they are of a roundith fhape, with fmooth - 


furfaces. — It is common in Sufex, and may be met 


~. with in many othe: places. 


The Shining Coarfe Blackith Sulphur-coloured 
SAND is hard, heavy, and of a fine brimftone colour, 


$ 


> 


with a confiderable mixture of black. _ The particles — 
are bright and fhining, but irregular with regard to ~ 


fize, and they are very harfh and rough to the touch ; 
- being. mixed with water it fubfides immediately, leav- 


ing it clear. When viewed with a microfcope, the — 


_particles appear to be in the fhape of pebbles,, but are 


very tranfparent, and the black feems to be nothing ~ 


elfe but fragments of dark coloured flints, and is com- 
mon in the fand-pits on Hamp/tead Heath. 

The Shining Fine SAND, of a rufty yellow colour, 
is pretty fine, very heavy,.and of a deep dufky yel- 
lowifh brown, with a mixture of white particles, and 
others that have no colour at all. The brightnefs is 
Owing to the laft mentioned particles, for thofe that 


_are yellow.and brown are entirely dull. They are 


all very irregular with regard to their fize and fhape, © 


and are very harfh to the touch : being mixed with wa- 
ter they fubfide very foon, and leave a muddinefs 
therein as if mixed with ochre. When viewed through — 


a microfcope they all appear to be fomewhat angular, 
| and 
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and the greateft part are of the colour of rufty iron, 
and entirely opaque. | , 
_’ ‘The Fineft Brown Yellow SAND with hetrogene- 
ous particles is pretty fine and light, and of a pale 
brownifh yellow colour, with {mall fpangles of talc, 
which are not very numerous, is fharp and harfh to the 
touch, and when mixed with water fubfides flowly, 
but leaves them clear. When viewed with a micro- 
 feope the particles appear to be roundifh, with une- 
~ qual furfaces nearly of the fame fize, and very bright 
and tranfparent. The fpangles appear to be thin 
flakes of fine talc, having the appearance of filver. 
‘It is common in the fand-pitS on Hamp/tcad Heath. 
The Very Fine Yellowith Flefh-coloured SAND is 
~ very heavy, and the colour feems to be made up of a 
pale yellow, and avery pale red : when mixed with a 
great namber of {mall glittering particles, thofe that 
~ are fandy have alio fome brightnefs, and are pretty 
- uniform with regard to fize ; when mixed with water 
it fubfides very flowly, leaving a yellowifh muddinefs 
therein. When viewed with a microfcope the parti- 
cles appear to be pretty much of the fame fize and 
fhape, but of different degrees of tranfparency ; fome 
are reddifh, others yellowifh, and fome tranfparent ; 
‘they are of the fhape of common pebbles, and the 
yellow much more bright and tranfparent than the - 
red. The fpangles are exceeding fmall, and appear 
to be thin flakes of talc. It is common in America, 
and is to be met with in fome parts of England. 

The Cearfe Straw-coloured SAND, with heteroge- 
 neous’particles, is very heavy, and of a pleafant pale 
_« yellow, with a confiderable brightnefs, and pretty 
- large white fpangles. It looks very clear, and con- 
- fifts of regular particles, with regard to the fize. It 
» is fharp to the touch, and when mixed with water it 
. fubfides immediately, leaving it clear. When viewed 
through a microfcope the particles appear to be round- 

_ ifh, very bright and tranfparent, and the fpangles are 
pretty large thick flakes of talc. It is common in. 

- the fand-pits about Lezden. 
The Coarfe Sulphur-coloured SAND with. hetero- 
-geneous particles, are pretty heavy, and of a fine pale 
: co- 
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colour, fomewhat between fulphur and faffron;” it 


abounds with a great number of flat glittering {pan- 
~gles, which are broader than the other particles. It is 
harfh and rough to the touch, and when mixed with 


water fubfides immediately, leaving it clear. When 


viewed through a microfcope the particles appear to 


be irregular in their fize and fhape, and many of them © 


are not very tranfparent, though moft of them are 
very bright. ‘The fhape is like that of common peb- 
bles, and the fpangles appear to be fine thin flakes of 
talc. Itiscommon in daly, and may be met with in 
Suffex. 

The yery Coarfe extremely Shining Yellow SAND 
with heterogeneous particles, is very heavy, and of a 
fine ‘yellow, though a little deeper than the ordinary 


pale gold colour. It glitters very much, and has alfo | 


a great number of. glittering fpangles. The particles 
are regular and uniform with regard to the fize, and it 
is rough to the touch ; being fhook in water it fubfides 
in a moment, and yet it leaves a little yellow muddi- 
nefs therein. When viewed through a microfcope the 
particles appear to be very like fmall pebbles, and are 
all pretty tranfparent. The fpangles are pretty nu- 
merous, but more white and lefs tranfparent than in 
many other of thefe Sands, becaufe they aré more 
thick ;’ befides, they do not appear to be talc, but the 
fragments of felenites. It may be met with on Hamp- 
jiead Heath, and in many other parts of the kingdom, 

The Fine Dufky Yellow SAND with heterogeneous 
‘particles is pretty fine, but not heavy, and fomewhat 
‘of a brownifh yellow. It has a very dull look, but is 
mixed with glittering fpangles, and the particles are 
very irregular with regard to their fize; however, the 


\ 


{pangles are very few, upon which account it has a | 


more dead jook than many others. It is foft to the 
touch, and fubfides but flowly in water, leaving a yel- 
low foulnefs therein. When viewed through a mi- 
crofeope the particles appear of various fizes, with 
unequal farfaces, refembling fmall pebbles. The fpan- 
gdes confit of very thin talc. It is common in the 
fand-pits about Loudox, and in many other places, and 
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% generally mixed with ocherous clay, unlefs when 
found on the fhores of rivers. 

_. The Large SAND of a yellow gold colour, with 
heterogeneous particles, is hard, coarfe, and pretty 
heavy, and of a deep yellow colour, between {affron 
and gold. The particles are pretty bright and fhin- 
ing, but irregular with regard to their fize, and the 
white fpangles are but few, which are large and bright. 
It is harfh and rough to the touch, and ‘fubfides im- 

_ mediately in water, leaving a little yellow foulnefs 
therein. When viewed through a microfope the par- 
ticles appear in the fhape of pebbles, and are very 
tranfparent, and of a fine yellow colour: the f{pangles 

_ confift of flat fragments of felenites. It has been met 
“with in Northamptonfbire, Kent and Sufex. . 

The very Coarfe Saffron-coloured SAND, with 
heterogeneous particles, is pretty heavy, and of a fine 

ftrong faffron colour, or rather of a deep reddifh 
yellow. The particles themfelves are without bright- 

,nefs, but it is full of glittering fpangles of talc. The 

particles are very irregular with regard to fize, and 
they are pretty harfh to the touch; when mixed with ~ 

water they fettle very flowly, leaving a yellow foul- 
nefs therein. It is common in Germany, and has been 
found in Sufex and Leicefterfbire. 

The very Fine Dufky Saffron-coloured SAND with 
heterogeneous particles 1s very fine, and not heavy ; 
the colour is a dufky brownith yellow with fomewhat 
of a brightnefs; but the numerous fpangles of talc 
make it appear greatly fo.. The particles are pretty 
regular with regard to fize, and the {pangles are but 
little broader than they. It is harfh to the touch, 

fettles flowly in water, and leaves a brownifh muddi- 

_nefs therein. When viewed through a microfcope the 
particles appear to be fall, and in the fhape of | 

_ pebbles, but not very tranfparent; the fpangles ap- 

_ pear tobe thin flakes of talc. It is common in the 

fand-pits about Highgate and Hamp/fead, and in other 

_ parts of the kingdom. . 

_ - The very Fine Brown Dull SAND confifts of fine 

_ particles, which are not very heavy nor bright, info- 

_ much that they appear like a heap of duit; however, 

Vou. V. Ww. re oy 
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they are pretty regular and uniform with regard to 
fize, and are harfh to the touch; in water it fubfides — 
but flowly, and leaves a muddinefs therein. Through 
a microfcope the particles refemble fmall pebbles with 
unequal furfaces, and they are pretty tranfparent, but 
not bright. It is met with in the fand-pits about 
Woolwich and Blackheath. 

The very Coarfe Shining Pale Brown SAND is 
one of the coarfeft that is met with in this kingdom, — 
though it is not remarkably heavy. The particles 
are pretty bright and {parkling, and regular with re-— 
gard to fize. Itis very coarfe and hard to the touch, 
and mixed with water fubfides immediately, leaving — 
it clear. It is common about Woolwich. 

The very Coarfe Shining Dufky Perple SAND is © 
very large and heavy, and of a deep purplifh brown — 
or chocolate colour interfperfed with white. The_ 
brightnefs isin a great meafure owing, to the white 
particles, and it is very rough to the touch; when 
mixed with water it fubfides almoft immediately, © 
leaving a fomewhat yellow muddinefs therein; thro’ 
a microfcope the particles appear to be much-of the — 
fame fize and fhape, being roundifh. They are of 
two different colours, that is, chocolate colour and 
white, which laft are always fmooth, and the former 
rough. It is to be met with near the Hor-Well at 

Briftol. . . 
_ The Dull Brown Coarfe SAND with heterogeneous 
particles is pretty heavy and of a pale brown, but 
very dull. ‘The particles are irregular with regard to 
fize and colour, fome being much browner and coarfer 
‘than the reft. When mixed with water it fubfides 
immediately, leaving it clear. When viewed through 
a microfcope, the, particles appear of different fhapes 
and fizes, but chiefly like pebbles, and pretty bright | 
and tranfparent. There are fattith fragments among 
them, which feem to bea fort of flint of different 
fhapes, and there are others. which are fragments of 
fpar, upon which account it will ferment with agua 
fortis, It is met with near Oxford. ites. 

The very Coarfe Shining Pale Brown SAND with 
heterogeneous particles is large, pretty heavy, aa 

‘ oT 
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‘ef a faint pale brown colour; the particles are bright 
and pretty uniform with regard to fize. It is harth to 
the touch, and mixed with water fubfides immediately, 
_keaving it cleary. When viewed througha microfcope,. 
the particles appear to be of different fhapes and. 
colours, fome being opaque and blueifh, others tranf=. 
'parent-and inclining to yellow; but the -greateft num- 
ber are in the fhape of pebbles with fmooth furfaces, - 
and of different degrees of a pale brown. Alfo there © 
are many fragments of white brown tranfparent fpar,, 
upon which account it wall ferment a little with aqua 
fortis., > ; 
~ Small Shining Greyith Black SAND is perfeally. 
‘pure and confiderably fine and heavy; the colour is 
“of a bright greyifh black, and has a very agreeable. 
dook, the particles being uniform both with regard to- 
thape and fize, and of a confiderable brightnefs. It 
‘as harfh to the touch, and when mixed with water 
fettles but flowly, though it does not leave the leaft 
foulnefs therein. When viewed through a microfcope 
it appears to be very bright and quite tran{parent, the 
particles appearing to be of an obtufely angular, 
figure, and without any. manner of. colour. It is 
Drought from Jza/y, where it is common. . 
The Fine very Shining Reddith Black SAND. is 
clean, heavy and ofa fhining black, variegated with 
pale red, flefh-celour and white, The brightnefs is 
inherent in the particles it confiits of, which are 
nearly of the fame fize, though different in fhape; 
thofe that are biack appearing roundiih, and the 
others flat. it is fharp and harfh to the touch, and 
when mixed with water fettles immediately, leaving 
“it very clear. Viewed through a microfcope, the par- 
_ ticles appear like different gems; thofe that are black 
are almoft epaque, with {mooth furfaces and pretty 
round, but the others are all very bright and quite 
 tranfparent, fome being roundifh and others flat, it 
“has been hitherto found only in America on the fides 
of hills and the fhores of rivers. / ae wal 
_- The Coarfe Dufky Green SAND variegated with 
| white is pretty heavy, coarfe, and of a deep duil 
" green, with a confiderable number of white particles, 
* te ag They 
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They are all nearly of the fame fize, but of different 
fhapes. It is uncommonly harfh to the touch, and 
when mixed with water fettles immediately, leaving — 
it entirely clear. Viewed through a microfcope the 
white particles appear to be of two forts, fome of — 
which are half tranfparent and-cloudy, with obtufe 


‘ angles, and others have’ fharper ridges, but are bright 


and quite without colour, befides which there area 
few tinged with a faint yellow. The green particles, 
which are moft numerous, are of a deep yellowifh” 
green, and of various fhapes, and are divided into 
lefler pieces by partitions of a whitifh {par pervading — 
the whole fubftance of fome, and lodged on the fur-_ 
faces of others ; but if this be really a par, what is 
the reafon it will not ferment with aqua fortis? It is 
brought from Virginia, where it 1s common. = 
The Fine Snow-white Stony GRIT is a perfe&ly 
pure and homogene fubftance, fine and {mail in pro- 
portion to its weight. Its particles are very bright — 
and fparkling, and very regular in the fize. It is_ 


~harfh to the touch, fubfides immediately in water, © 


< 


and leaves it quite clear. Jt ferments violently with 
aqua fortis, for which reafon it feems to be compofed 
of a very fine fpar. It has been found in Mendip 
Hills in Somerfet/>ire, in the perpendicular fiffures of — 
the ftrata of ftone. ¥ 
The Dull Coarfe White Stony GRIT is much in-_ 
ferior to the former; for though it is perfe@ly pure, 
it is very hard and coarfe. ‘The colour is dull, there 
being little or no brightnefs, but the particles are 
very regular with regard to their fize. It is hard to 
the touch, and in water fubfides immediately, leaving — 
it of a fort of milky colour. This alfo ferments 
brifkly with aqua fortis, and therefore muft confit of 
fpar. It is’met with in the fame places as the 
Formere 2" ' 
The Fine Cream-coloured Stony GRIT 1s pale, 
very heavy, and of a yellowifh white or cream colour. : 
It is very bright and fparkling, and confifts of par-— 
ticles that are irregular with regard to fize. It,is 
harfh to the touch, and in water fubfides immediately, © 
leaving it a little milky. Viewed through a micro-~ 
i: + fcope, 
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feope, the particles appear to be of different fhapes 
‘and fizes, but all approaching to a rhomboidal form. 
They are all pretty tranfparent and bright, and feem 
to be without any colour. It confifts of fpar, for it 
will ferment violently with aqua fortis. It as found 
in one of the iflands of the Archipelago. 

The very Coarfe Bright White Stony GRIT is 
very impure, and confifls of two forts of particles. It 
is very heavy, and of a dufky white colour, which 
however glitters in fome places. The particles are. 
all large, but very different in fize, fhape and colour. 

It is hard and harfh to the touch, and in water leavesa 
little milky foulnefs.. Viewed through a microfcope it 
appears to be compofed of a confufed mixture of cry- 

_ talline and fparry particles; the former of which are 

angular, tranfparent and bright; but the others are 

_white, opaque, and of a rhomboidal fhape. It ferments 
ftrongly with aqua fortis, anda thin ftratum of it has 

been found near Loughborough in Leiceflerfoire. — 

The Very Coarfe White Stony GRIT with hetero- 
gene particles is confiderably heavy, and of a pure 
_avhite, with black, yellow, and white flakes of talc. 
It is harfh and gritty to the touch, and fubfides im- 

mediately in water, leaving a little whitenefs therein. 
When viewed through a microfcope it appears to con- 
fift of large irregular particles, pretty tranfparent, and 
very white. The particles of talc have all very glofiy 
~ farfaces, though of different kinds, It will not fer- 

_.ment with aqua fortis. It is common in Wa/es on the 
fea fhore under cliffs. : 

The Dull White Fine Stony GRIT is pretty fine, 
heavy, and of a dull whitith colour, with particles 
that appear to be much of the fame fize. Itis rough 
to the touch, fubfides quickly in water, and leaves a 

 foulnefs therein. Viewed through a microfcope it ap- 
pears to confift of opaque particles with rough furia- 
ces, and of no certain fhape.. Among thefe. there are 
a few loofe fpecks, with furfaces as bright ‘as cryftal.. 
It ferments violently with aqua fortis, and is entirely 

_ white when burnt. [It is common in Derbyflire, and. 

other places where there are ftrata of ftone. 
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The Dull White Coasfe’ Stony GRIF is: hard, 
pretty heavy, and void of brightnefs; and the par-" 
“ticles are of different fizes and fiapes. It is coarfe 
and hard to the touch, and when mixed with water 
‘fabfides immediately, leaving a mnddinefs ‘therein. 
Viewed through a microfcope the particles appear'to 
‘thave rough forfaces, and are quite opaque; but there! 
“are a few very {mall fhining cryftalline fpecks. It fer-" 
ments very itrongly with aqua fortis, and when burnt” 
is entirely white. It is common. in Yorkfbire, and ~ 
-fome other counties; where there are very large ftrata” 
of it. BP PROMO DAF OEY 
The Brownith White Fine Stony GRIT refembles 4 
the former, is pretty Ane, but not very heavy, and 
veid of all manner of brightnefs. The particles differ © 
both in fhape and fize, and are not very rough or 
hard to the touch. When mixed with water it leaves. 
‘@- miuddinefs therein after the fabfdence. When iq 
viewed through a microfeope the particles feem to be — 
of a loofe fpangy textare, and opaque, only there 
are. a few fhining fpeeks in fome parts. It is méz 
-with in the great hone quarry near Bath, in the cavi- 4 
- ties of the fone, and it ferments brifkly with aqua for-_ 
ts. It is alfo. commen in Leicefferftires cairn 
Glittering Greyith White Fine Stony GRIT with 
heterogeneous: particles, is pretty fine, heavy, and of _ 
a pleafant pale greyith white. The particles are mixed 
with fine fhining white fpangles, and are different with q 
regard to fize, without the leaf brightnefs. The 
glittering proceeds from the mixture of a confiderable _ 
quantity of tale. It is hard and rough to the touch, | 
-and when mixed with water fubfides*but flowly, leav- 7 
ing a. whitith muddinefs therein. When viewed — 
through a microfcope the particles appear to be diffe- 
xent, both with regard to fize and fhape, and befides — 
- the talc there are a few cryftalline fpecks. Tt ferments q 
“violently with aqua fortis, and is common in the i 
hills of Yordfzre. 
_ Greenith White Stony GRIT with heterogeneous © 
particles is pretty fine, very heavy, and of a dufky — 
greenifh white colour.» The particles are different 
bota with regard to fize and fhape, without any bright-— 
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-nefs ; but'there is a mixture of broad flat particles of 
‘talc, which makes it glitter pretty much; itis not 
‘very rough to the touch, and when mixed with water 
it fubfides but flowly, leaving a greyifh muddinefs 
therein. “When. viewed through a microfcope it ap- 
pears to confilt of flony particles, which are different 
‘both with regard to their fhape and fize ; but ise are 
‘pretty tranfparent and bright, and the white talc ap- 
‘pears in flakes. It will net ferment with aqua fortis, 
and when burnt is of a pale brownifh colour. It is 
met with in fome parts of this Kingdom. 
- "The Coarfe Greenifh Grey Dull Story GRIT, with 
a few heterogeneous particles s, 1s very large, harth, 
“pretty heavy, and of a dull greenith grey colour, in- 
-termixed witha very few talky {pangles, which are 
much lefs than the ftony particles, that ate alike both 
with regard to their fize and fhape. It feels pretty 
harth and rough, and fubfides a eae in water, 
_ leaving it quite clear. When viewed through’a mi- 
crofcope the whitith coarfe particles, though not bright, 
‘are a little tranfparent, and there i3 here and there a: 
cryftalline {peck, befides the particles of talc. Tt will - 
not ferment with aqua fortis, and it burns to a pale 
duiky red. Itis common in Yorkfire and other places. 
The GRIT called the Puteolan’ powder by the 
ancients, is a fort of greyifh powder, compofed of 
“particles which are fo exceeding fmall, that viewed 
‘through the beft microfcopes, no diftinétion appears 
among them. It looks perfe€tly dull of itfelf, for 
what brightnefs there is may be probably owing to the 
-talky particles. When mixed with water it fubfidés 
‘very flowly, leaving a great whitifh muddinefs therein. © 
‘When mixed with falt water it foon dries into a hard 
ftony mafs, which will not afterwards eafily diffolve 
when mixed with common water, It was ufed by the 
ancients as a mixture for their cements of buildings 
near the fea, or, as fome fay, thofe that ftood therein. 
Tt is now known by the name of the Pozzolane, and 
is an ingredient of hard plafters, in feveral parts of 
France and Italy, It will not ferment with aqua for- 


> tis, from whence it appears there is no {par among it. 
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Fine Pale Reddifh Stony GRIT is pretty fine, p 
heavy, and of avery pale whitith or brownith red; it 
is very bright and fparkling, and evento a greater — 
degree than many of the fands. It is harfh and rough — 
to the touch, and mixed with water fubfides imme- — 
diately, leaving it entirely clear. ‘The particles when 
viewcd through a microfcope appear to be of irregular — 
fhapes, forme of which are of a pale red, others brown- Be 
ifh, and others without any colour at all. It ferments _ 
flightly with aqua fortis, and undergoes little change © 
in the fire. It has been found near Briftl. ¥ 
_ The Pale Red Shining Coarfe Stony GRIT is pretty — 
heavy, and of a pale whitith red, with particles that _ 
are regular with regard to their fize, and remarkably _ 
bright. It is very harfh to the touch, and-immedi- Hi 
ately fubfides in water, leaving it extremely clear, — 
When viewed through a microfcope the particles ap- 
pear to be cryflalline and quite tranfparent, but of — 
irregular fhapes; fome of them are without colour, — 
and others are of avery pale red. It will not fer- 
ment with aqua fortis, nor will the fire produce any ~ 
great change. It is found on the coat of Fife, m 
Scotland. ; : . ig 
‘The Greyith Red Coarfe Shining Stony GRIT is _ 
very heavy, and the particles are-of various fhapes and _ 
fizes, many of which are very bright and fhining, and — 
others quite opaque. It is very harfh and hard tothe _ 
touch, and immediately fubfides in water, leaving it — 
very clear, When viewed through a microfcope fome _ 
of the particles appear to be white, and very opaque; — 
others are without colour and tranfparent, and others ; 
again are flained witha pale red. It ferments flrongly 
with aqua fortis, and burns toa fine red. Itis found on 
the fhores of the ifland of Minorca. . ‘ 
The very Coarfe Greenith Red Dull GRIT is very a 
heavy, and of a fine fleth colour, variegated with | 
green. The particles are pretty uniform and regular, DS 
with regard to their fize, and they are of an irregular © 
angular fhape. It is very hard to the touch, and fub- “¢ 
fides immediately in water, leaving it clear. Through — 
a microfcope fome of the particles appear to be whit- oe 
ith, others of a pale red, and others of a fine light A 
i green; 
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“green; but they are all pretty tranfparent. It. will- 
not ferment with aqua fortis, and is found on the 
fhores of the Mediterranean fea. 

- The Fire Shining GRIT of the colour of rufty 
iron, but darker, is full of fpangles that appear bright 
and glittering, which are not tale but cryftalline, and 
without any colour. They are much of the fame fize, 

-and extremely harfh to the touch; they fabfide very 
foon in water, leaving it extremely clear. ‘Through 
a microfcope the particles appear to be of different 
colours, for fome are whitifh, others yellowifh and 
femi-tranfparent, and others without any colour, and 
as bright as cryftal; but the greateft number are 
brown. It will not ferment with aqua fortis, and is 
found near Lijbox in Portugal. 

Fine Red Stony GRIT with heterogerieous parti- 
cles is very heavy, and of an agreeable red colour, 
with a whitifh cait. The ftony particles are a little 
bright, but the mixture of glittering flat fpangles 
renders the mafs extremely fo. All the particles feem 
to be uniform with regard to their fize, and are very 
rough to the touch; in water they fubfide immedi- 
ately, leaving it quite clear.» Through a microfcope 
the particles of this grit appear to be tranfparent cry- 
ftal, of a pale red, and all fomewhat angular, inter- 
fperfed with very ‘bright tranfparent particles of 
brownifh white tale. It will not ferment with aqaa 
fortis, nor will the fire change its colour. It is found 
on the fhores of the ifland of Minorca. 

The Coarfe Red Variegated GRIT with heteroge- 
neous particles is very bright and heavy, though 
_ light and coarfe ; the colouris variegated, though the 

yred predominates, and the particles of that partare 
very bright and fparkling ; befides thefe thire are ma- 
ny white cryftalline fragments, and a vatt variety of 
yellow and black flakes of talc, all which elitter very 
much, and give the whole a very pleafing appearance, 

They are all nearly of the fame fize, and feel ex- 
tremely harth and rough; and in water they fubfide 
immediately, leaving it clear. It will not ferment 
with aqua fortis, but it becomes fomewhat redder in ,- 
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the fire. It is found on the fhores of the ifland on the 
coatt of Scotland. a 
The very Coarfe extremely Shining Flefh- coleined 
Variegated GRIT, with heterogeneous particles, is 
more beautiful than the former, and pretty heavy. 
The flefh colour cr pale red is very lively, and varie- 
gated with black and brown particles of talc, befides 
_ tome that are white and cryftalline ; and all the par- 
ticles in general are very bright and glittering, and 
very uregular with regard to their fize. It is very 
hard and’ harfh to the touch, and fubfides immedi- 
diately, in water, leaving it clear. .When. viewed 
through a microfcope the particles all appear to be 
large and coarfe, but of very different fhapes and co- 
louts, though fome are reddifh and yellowifh, others — 
without colour, and others again, that are blackifh and 
reddifh, areopaque. ‘The talky fpangles are brown 
and black, for there are none that are white. It will | 
not ferment with aqua fortis, and in the fire it turns 
to,a deeper red. It is found onthe fhores of the 
illands in the northern parts of the world. , 
The Fine Brownifh Red Variegated GRIT with 
heterogeneous particles, is not fo glittering as the 
former, but it is very fine, heavy, and of a faint 
brownith red, variegated with white, black and_yel- 
low. ‘The particles are all bright and fhining, and 
much of the fame fize. It is fharp to the touch, and 
in water fubfides but flowly.; however it leaves it 
clear. The particles when viewed through a micro- 
. fcope appear to be of irregular fhape, fome of which 
teem tobe fpar, and are femi-tranfparent, and are’ 
whitith, reddifh, or brownifh; others are cryftalline 
Without colour; , though fome are reddifh or brownifh 
and very bright, and “others opaque and ftony, and of 
Va blackith or reddifh colour. 'Thefe with the talky 
flakes make a very agreeable appearance, for they are 
of different colours, as white; yellow, white and black. 
It ferments a little with. aqua fortis, but undergoes — 
no change in the fire. It is common on the fhores of 
-iflands in the northern parts of the world. 
The Fine Fleth- coloured Variegated GRIF with ¢ 


heterogencous pa articles;-is not fo beautiful as any of 
the 
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the former, though it is very fine, pretty heavy, of a 


bright flefh-colour, and very glittering. ‘The parti- 
cles are all nearly of the fame fize, and: there is little 
variegation of white and black. It is “‘fharp’ to’ the 
touch, and fubfides immediately in water, leaving it 


clear. When viewed through a microfeope the par- 


* 


ticles appear to be of very irregular fhapes, and fome 
are white, others reddifh, and others without any co- 
Jour at all. ‘They are not all equally tranfparent, but 
the greateft part of them are very bright, and there 


isa mixture of flaky fpangtes of talc, of white, brown, 


and black colours, with a few blackith ftony parti- 


cles. It will not ferment with aqua fortis, but it 


, burns to a paler colour: It is common on the fhores 
of the iflands in the northern parts of the world. 


The extremely Pale Whitith Red Variegated 
GRIT with heterogeneous particles, is not fo finely 
coloured as fome of the former; but it is extremely 


“fine, very heavy, and of a pale whitith flefh-colour. 


It is variegated with many black fpangles, and the 


particles are all very bright and glittering, and are 


_ nearly of the fame fize.. The talky fpaneles are black, 


and remarkably thin. I: is fharp to the touch; and 
though it fubfides flowly in water, it leaves it very 
cear. When viewed through a microfcope all the 
particles appear to be tranfparent, except a few that 
are black. It will not ferment with aqua fortis, but 
the fire turns it to a grey colour. * This likewife is 
common on the fhores of iflandsin the northern parts 
of the world. : Bt 

The Brownifh Red Coarfe Stony GRIT, with hete- 
rogeneous particles, is confiderably heavy, and-of a 
fine pale flefh-colour, variegated with brown, and 
there are a few glittering plates of white tale. The 


‘particles are regular with regard to their fize, and 
° 3 = > 


pretty bright and. fhining, which render the whole 
mafs very glittering. It is fharp and harfh to the 
touch, and tubfides immediately in water, leaving a 
little muddineis therein. Throtgh a microfcope the 
particles appear of different fhapes, but moft of them 


_-are flattifh and bright, though not very tranfparent. 
~ Some are of different degrees’ of fleth-colour, others 


of 
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of nocolourat all, and there are_alfo brown particles _ 
that are more tranfparent than the reft. There are © 
_a few fpangles of white tale, which are very thin, 
and fmaller than the ather particles. It will not fers 
ment with aqua fortis, and it burns to a little pale — 
red. Itis met with on the fhores of Red Sea. a 

The very Coarfe Shining Blackifh Flefh-coloured — 
GRIT with heterogeneous particles, is remarkably 
heavy and of a mixed colour, between pale red and 
black, and the particles are bright and fhining, be- — 
fides which there area few black flakes of tale, but — 
not fo large as the other particles, though they are — 
of different fizes.. They are very hard to the touch, ~ 
and fubfide immediately in. water, leaving it clear. 
- Through a microfcope the particles appear of various _ 
eelours, fhapes and. fizes, for fome are white,. others — 
of a pale red, and a great number are black, and ¥ 
though they are not tranfparent they fhine more than © 
the reft. The flakes of talc before taken notice of © 
are partly white and partly black. It will not fer- — 
ment with aqua fortis, nor does it undergo any — 
change in the fre. Itis found on the fhores of the © 
tilands of Szcily. i | @ 

The very Coarfe Shining Reddifi Green Stony — 
GRIT with heterogeneous particles, is confiderably 
heavy, and of areddifh green, orrather of agreenifh — 
red. The particles are partly green and partly red, — 
intermixed with many that are white ; and they all to- 
gether are bright and fparkling, and there are a few 
foangles of greenifh white talc. All the particles — 
ave nearly of the fame fize, and are very hard and ~ 
fharp tothe touch; they fubfide immediatly in water, — 
leaving a reddifh muddinefs therein. It is found on ~ 
the fhores of the Mediterranean fea. eh a 

The CHRYSOCOLLA of the ancients is a cearfe © 
beautiful green, though dull Grit. Geoffrey obferves — 
that it is of two kinds, the natural and the faGitious. 
The natural is found in copper mines, and fometimes _ 
in-thofe of different kinds, but then he fuppofes there 
is copper therein. Sometimes it is found alone like — 
fand, and is entirely of a green colour, and often of 
the deep colour of a leek, which is thought to be the — 
| bet. @ 
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beft. There is fome of a lighter colour, which 1s 
not at all efteemed ; and there is a third of a colour 
between both. Itis cleaned by wafhing, after pound- 
ing it in a mortar, and pouring water thereon ; when 
it is fettled it is to be ftrained off, and then it muft be 
ground with more water; and this muft be repeated 
till it appears to be quite clear and pure. ‘Then 


it is to be dried in the fun and laid up for ufe. If it 
-¥s required to be flill finer, it muft be bruifed, and 


then calcined afterwards, wafhing it as before. ‘The 
faétitious Chryfocolla is taken notice of by Pliny, and it 
is only the native, which has been bruifed, calcined, 
and reduced toa very fine powder; then fteeped in 
vinegar, pounded again, wafhed in fhells and dried ; 
afterwards it was tinged with the alum called Schiftos, 
and a yellow herb, whence it was called Herbaceous 
Chryfocolla. There is alfo another factitious Chry{o- 
‘colla mentioned by Péizy, who affirms it was called San- 


 terna, and acquaints us that it was made of Cyfrian 


verdigreafe, with boys urine, and the addition of ni- 
tre, and afterwards ground in Cyfriaz mortars. Ga- 
Jen, who followed Dio/corides, takes no notice of the 
nitre, and only advifes to have it prepared in the fum- 
mer time, or at leaft when the airis hot. ‘The urine 
was to be rubbed in a mortar for feveral days, till it 
became as thick as honey. The Chryfocolla now un- 
der ccnfideration is fomewhat coarfe, moderately _ 


“heavy, and of an exceeding lively and agreeable green, 


with very uniform particles, which are nearly of the 


fame fize, but of little brightnefs. It is not very 
harfh to the touch, and it fubfides immediately in wa- 
tey, leaving it quite clear. Through a microfcope the 
particles appear tobe pure, and in angular figures, 
generally approaching to arhomboidal form. It fer- 
ments ftrongly with aqua fortis, and tinges it with a 
blueifh green. It is found on the fhores of Neav 


_ England, and is taken to be green fand; it has alfo 
been brought from the fhores of the Red Sea. It is 


ufed by goldfmiths for the foldering gold, and by 
painters, and thatis looked upon to be the belt that 
comes neareft the colour of an emerald. sie 
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‘The Fine Shining Pale Green GRIT is very hea- 
vy, and of a beautiful pale green, variegated with = 
white, and it is very bright and fhining, the particles — 
are regular in their fize, and it is harfh and fharp to 2) 
the touch ; it fubfides immediately in water, leaving 
it entirely clear. It is found upon the fhores of the 
Red Sea. , 4 

The Shining Gold-coloured GRIT with heteroge- 
neous particles, is light in comparifon of many others, — 
_ andis of a fine bright glittering gold colour, being 
principally compofed of flakes of yellow talc, -for the 


harder particles are very few. ‘The flakes are of ‘diffe- " 
rent fizes, and it is fofter to the touch than any other 
kind; it fubfides flowly in water, leaves a whitith ah 
yellow muddinefs therein. Througha microfcope the 
- ftony particles appear to be reddifh, whitith, and a 
feemingly tranfparent. It will not ferment with agua s 
fortis. It is found in Virginia, Germany, France and 


England.” ; 

The very Hard Fine Black GRIT variegated with 
white, is the hardeft, heavieft, and brighteft of all 
the Grits, and is ofa fine jet black colour, with a 
few {pecks of white. It confifts of particles nearly of 
the fame fize, and is exceeding hard to the touch; it 
fubfides immediately in water, and leaves it entirely 
- clear. Through a mierofcope the particles appear to 
_ beall angular, of which fome are whitifh, and others 
greyifh, but both are very tranfparent ; yet thofe ofa 
jet black, which are mof numerous, are. entirely 
Opaque. It will not ferment with aqua fortis. ‘It is 

met with in France. 4s ; 
_ The Fine Black and White GRIT with heteroge- 
neous particles is pretty heavy, and the principal 
_ particles are bright and fhining, but they are rendered 
more fo by the mixture of fine white flakes of talc; it 
is harth and fharp tothe touch, and fubfides very foon 
in water, leaving it quite clear, Through a micro- — 
fcope the black particlesappear to be Opaque, and 
there are a great many tranfparent and without any 
colour, and exceeding bright ; the flakes of talc are, 
alfo tranfparent, It will not ferment with ange 
an 
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and it is brought from the fhores of the Mediterranean 

fea. «i is 

_ The very Coarfe Black and White GRIT with he- 

_terogenous particles is extremely heavy, and its par- 

ticles feem to be all nearly of the fame fide ; the greateft 

part feem to be coarfe and dull, but there are a few 
that are bright ; however the quantity of talc makes it 
glitter pretty much, for they are white and glofly. 

It is rough to the touch, and fubfides immediately in 

water, leaving it very clear. ‘Through a microfcope 

it feems to confift of a great number of white femi- 

. tran{parent particles, of which there are fome as tranf- 
parent as cryftal, and very bright, befides many of 

coarfe white talc, anda great many others that are 
black and opaque. It will not ferment with aqua for- 
tis, and when burnt it is of a flefh-colour, with black 

_and white fpots.” It is found in Wales. 

The Shining GRIT of a rufty black colour, with 
heterogeneous particles, is confiderably fine and heavy, 
but entirely dull of itfelf, though the great number of 
black flat fhining particles make it fhine very much. 

It is harfh and rough to the touch, and fettles imme- 

diately in water, leaving it entirely clear.. Through 
~amicrofcope it appears to confift of different particles, 

. and thofe without colour, as well as the yellowifh and 
reddifh;. are like {mall pebbles ; thefe are bright and 
pretty tranfparent, befides which there are many 
‘others of uncertain fhapes, and quite opaque; thefe 
feem to be fragments of ftones of different kinds; and ° 
there are a great many that zre dufky, with fomewhat 
of a reddifh colour, {uppofed to be pieces of iron ore. 

-Befides thefe there are multitudes of fpangles of diffe- 
rent fhapes and fizes, which are all very bright, and 
are taken for fragments of lead ore. It will not fer- 

‘ment with agua fortis, and in the fire it becomes. 

_-blacker, and it is known in England by the name of 
\ black writing fand. ! 

The Coarfe Sparkling Brownifh Black GRIT is 
-imuch like the former, but it 1s more coarfe and re- 
-markably heavy. It owes its fparkling to flat fhining 

» vparticles like:the former, though they are not fo many 
in number; it is very fharp to the touch, and fubfides 

in 
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in water immediately, leaving a little blacknefs there. 
in. ‘Through a microfcope the particles appear to be 
various, of different fhapes and figures, but nearly of 
the fame fize. ‘They are partly fragments of fone, 
and partly iron and lead ores; but they are not fo: 
bright as in the former, they having {maller furfaces, 

. The iron ore is difcovered by means of a load-{tone, 
as likewife in the former. It is common on the- 
fheres of Wales, and ferves for the fame purpofe as 
the former. 5 

The Fine Browhith Black Sparkling GRIT is 
pretty fine, and remarkably heavy, with an agreeable 
blueith black bright colour. \ Tke particles are of va- 
rious fhapes and fizes, and it is pretty harfh to the 
touch ; it fubfides immediately in water, and leaves it” 

‘quite clear. Through a microf{cope the particles ap-— 
pear to be of various colours, for fome are reddith, 
fome greenifh, and others blackith, mixed among a 

-vaft number of particles of various fizes and fhapes, j 
but all of a blueifh black, with gloffy furfaces. It 
ferments flightly with aqua fortis, which is probably 
owing to the {parry matter contained therein. It is 
common on the fhores of Wales. + ¥ 
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Of MARCHASITES and PYRITES, or FIRE 
STONES. 


HE generality of Authors think Marchafites 

and Pyrites to be the fame fubftance, and others — 
diftinguifh them, making two different fpecies thereof. — 
Poet obferves, there are feveral kinds of Pyrites, and 
that all ftones that ftrike fire properly deferve that — 
name. Some are bright like filver, others confift of — 
feveral coats, others are like dice. Some are like red-_ 
marble, and fhine with a mietalline fplendor, others — 
are purple, quadrangular and tranfparent, and others | 
again are fpungy and fhining or pumiceous. Some — 
have eight angles,’ others have twelve, others are like — 
{ bifmuth, 
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bifmuth, and others again are tinged with a gold-co-) 


lour, from whence they take the name of Marchafites: 
Some are of a copper-colour, whence they are called 
Kupferies by the Germans, others are of various co- 


_lours and forms, and others are mixed with ftones. 
Among thefe, {ome will melt in the fire, and are added 


to metals inftead of lead, to render them more fufible, 
whence they are named by the Germans Fluftreinen, 
and when they are broken they fhine like fugar-candy. 
He adds to this, that there are ftones called Pyrites, 
which will not ftrike fire with fteel, and thefe he 


- thinks ought not to be placed in that clafs. Among 


_ the Marchafites fo called by fome there are 


The Silver-coloured MARCHASITE, which is of 


a very firm and compact texture, is remarkably heavy. 


It is found making ftrata of itfelf, which though very 


, 


broad are thin, being from three inches to a foot in 
thicknefs. Sometimes there are pieces found by them- 


felves, and in general they have a very irregular and 
_ unequal furface, they being made up of great num- 
3 bers of irregular flakes, and of various fizes; they 


being bent, undulated, and fometimes infold each 


other. However, thefe plates are not at all diftin- 


guifhable by the naked eye, but feem to conftitute 
one folid mafs. The colour refembles that of filver, | 
but is more glittering. It readily ftrikes fire with 
fteel, but will not ferment with aqua fortis ; and when 
put into the fire it cracks and breaks, emitting a blue 
flame with the fmell of brimftone. After ithas burnt 
a confiderable time it turns to a“deep red. Some- 
times this Marchafite is mixed with lead ore, fome- 


times with that of tin, and very often a dufky brown 


ferruginous fubftance. It is foundin great plenty in 


_ lead and tin mines. 


The gold-coloured MARCHASITE is more glit- 
tering than the former, but not fo compa, though 
itis pretty heavy. It is commonly found in thin 
ftrata, and fometimes in pieces. It feems to be com- 
pofed of a congeries of flat flakes, not unlike great 
numbers of irregular fragments of leaf gold, placed to- 
gether without the leaft order. However, fome parts 
of this Marchafite are moreloofe and open than others, 

| though 
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; 


though it is all in its natural fhape of a deep yellow gold ij 


colour; however: itis fometimes paler, and fometimes 


deeper, and at other times will refleé all the colours i 
_ of the rainbow. It will not ftrike fire with feel fo — 
readily as the former, nor will it ferment with aqua~ 
fortis. When thrown: into the fire it will flowly e- — 
mit a blue flame from all parts of its farface, and will — 


‘burn to a very deep fubfance.» It is plenty in Ger 


many, particularly in Hartz foreft, and has been met — 


within Exgland, but not fo otten as the former. 
Heavy white MARCHASITE is very firm and fo- 
lid, and more heavy than the other two. Itis often 
found in ftrata by. itfelf, and fometimes in detached 
pieces; but it is more commonly met with in the ca- 
" Vities of other ftrata, of the. breadth of feveral yards. 
dt has a fmoother furface than the others, and is more 
wniform in its compofition, though if it be carefully 
examined it feems to confift of undulated flakes laid 


clofely upon each other. It ftrikes fire with fteel, and _ 


it will not ferment with aqua fortis, and.when put 


into the fre it burns pretty brifkly, emitting a blue 
flame, with the {mell of, brimftone. It is found in 


Devonfhire, Cornwall, and {ome other counties. Thefe ~ 


are all the Marchaiites properly fo called, taken notice 
of by authors, | 

The Flat Pyrites.or FIRE-STONE with a rough 
coat, can hardly be diftinguifhed from other Stones 
by its external appearance. It is pretty firm and hard, 
aswell aslheavy, and is of no certain fize, being found 
from one inch to ten in diameter. | It is. always flat 
and thin, and has ‘very unequal and irregular edges. 
When it is about four inches long, it is half an inch 
thick, and requires a ftrong blow to break it in pieces. 
When broken its texture feems to be regular and uni- 


form, and confifting of one homogeneous mafs, of a | 


dufky brownifh green colour, furrounced with a coat 
ofa dufky ferruginous fubftance, which is rough and 
befet with {mall pebbles of different fhapes and fizes, 


though generally no bigger than grains of fand. It» 


is always of the colour of rufty iron, and is thicker 
in fome than in others. It will ftrike fire with fteel, 
but not ferment with aqua fortis; and in the fire it 


emits 
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emits a blue flame which foon goes out, and when — 
fufficiently burnt it turns to a deep purple. It is 
found in gravel-pits all over the kingdom. 

The Round PYRITES with a cracked ‘coat is 
coarfer than the former, it being compofed of vifible 
“grit.” It is very heavy, and is of various fizes, from 
‘half an inch to twelve in diameter, and requires a 
/ftrong blow to break it. The colour is pale, with a 
_ mixture of dull whitifh green, and a dufky brownifh. 
cloud. The outer coat or cruft is of a brownith yel- 
low, and of different thicknefs; the furface is divided 
-by fhallow cracks, and ‘after it has been for fome time 
in'the air, they become deeper. It readily itrikes fire 
with fteel, ‘and in the fire emits a ftrong blue flame, 
and laft of all calcines to a purple powder. It is com- 
mon in the chalk-pits of Kent, and many other places. 

The Flat PYRITES with a very thick whitifh 
_ brown cruft, is extremely hard and firm, though mo- 
_ derately heavy. It is commonly flat and round, or 
oval, and its ufual fize is'two inches and a half in 
- Jength, two in breadth, and one in depth. — The fur- 

‘face is rough, it being full of {mall ny and it 
has the look of a lump of brownifh clay; but it re- 
guires a fmart blow to’break it, and when broken, a 
‘nucleus is found of the fame fhape with the whole 
ftone. This is very compact, firm, and hard, and of 
adeep dufky green. The nucleus will ftrike fire with 
-fieel, and burns to a red; but the cruft itfelf turns 
to a pale brick colour. It is found in a clay-pit near 
‘the end of Gray’s-Inn-lane, and very probably in many 
other places. 

The Green PYRITES without a cruft is met with 
ina great variety of different fhapes. It is of a hard 
firm clofe texture, and very heavy, and is found from 
half an inch to ten inches and upwards in length. 
Sometimes it is in the fhape of a common pebble, 

_ but itis more generally flat, with an uneven undulated 
furface, and feems to confift of many plates laid one 
upon another. It is extremely hard before it has been 

~expofed long to the air, and is of the fame colour 
both within and without, thatis, of a pale filvery green. 
it readily ftrikes fire with fteel, but will not Roe 
With 
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with aqua fortis ; and it readily cracks and breaks in 
the fire, emitting a fine deep blue flame, and turning | 


at laftto a florid red. It is very common in all parts 
of England, particularly in the ftrata of blue clay. 


The PYRITES refembling a bunch of grapes with- 


out acoat is of a firm hard fru@ure, and remarka- 


bly heavy. It is commonly fmall, and of a longifh © 


form, though fometimes round, and many pounds in 
weight. It is moft commonly without ever a craft, 
and requires a ftrong blow to break it. When bro- 
ken it appears to be a kind of a metallic body. Itis 
moft commonly of a very pale green, thongh fome- 
times deeper, and the furface is always covered with 
tubercles of various fizes, fo as to have a diftant re- 
femblance of a bunch of grapes. It {trikes fire readi- 


ly with fteel, emits a blue fame in the fire, and foon 


falls to pieces; but it at length turns to a beautiful 
purple. It is common in many parts of England, and 
when it has been long expofed to the air it has often 
a thin coat of arufty colour. 


The Round PYRITES with a ftreaked ftructure, _ 


and an irregular furface, is very heavy, and is ufa- 
ally found in a roundith fhape. The general fize is 
from four to fix ounces in weight, though there are 
{cme of two or three pounds. The furface is irregu- 


lar, and fometimes befet with flattith ‘tubercles, and > 


fometimes raifed in ridges on account of their being 
placed in diftin& rows, which meet in various angles. 
Tt is pretty hard, and when broken appears to be of 
a ftreaked texture, and the flreaks run from the cen- 
tre tothe circumferance. It is of a whitifh green 
within, is covered witha brown cruft, and is very 
bright and glittering when juft broken. It ftrikes 
fire with fteel, and, burns to a purple powder. It is 
common in chalk-pits, 
The Round PYRITES with angular tubercles is 
remarkably heavy, and is found from an ounce to a 
ound or upwards in weight. It is generally round- 
ifh, and the furface is remarkably rough, infomuch 
that Dr. Woodward calls it the echinated or prickly 
Pyrites ; however, the tubercles are not fharp pointed. 


It is of a rufty colour, and is covered over with fhort 
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quadrangular pyramids, which are broad at their ba- 
_fis, and blunt at their points, commonly ftanding very 
upright and clofe to each other. It cannot be broken 
without a ftrong blow; but when it is in pieces are 
found to be flreaked, and of a greenifh colour, with 
fome {mall mixture of yellow. It ftrikes fire with 
fteel, and will flame foon in the fire, with the fmell 
of brimftone, and burfts to pieces ; after which it cal- 
cines to a fine deep purple. It is common in Eng- 


- land in the ftrata of chalk. 


The Silver-coloured Round PYRITES with a 


_ {mooth furface, is of a pretty firm texture, and re- 


markably heavy. It is commonly round, and the ufa- 


al fizeis about an inch and a half in diameter ; but it 


is fometimes met with to the weight of two pounds. 
It is always without tubercles and ridges, and the 
furface is of the fame colour as the infide, though not 
quite fo bright. It breaks with a fmall blow, and 


-when broken appears to be of a ftreaked texture, and 


-of a beautiful filvery green colour; and the fireaks run 
from the centre to the circumferance. It {trikes fire 
with fteel, and in the fire it emits a blue fame, with 
a ftrong {meil of brimftone, after which it burfts and 
calcines to a deep purple powder. 

The PYRITES with a_foliaceous furface is of a 
very firm but uneven texture, but very heavy, itis of 
various fhapes, but commonly round. It is of vari- 
ous fizes, but generally large, though thofe of fix or 


eight inchés are commonly round. It is harder than 
_moft other ftones of this kind, and when broken ap- 


pears to be of a ftreaked texture, and the extremities 
of the furface are feen in rows of thin leafy plates, of 
unequal plates which cover the whole. ‘They gene- 
rally lean one way, but they are of unequal thick- 
nefies, and fometimes notched at the end. ‘The co- 
lour is of a dufky green, which when juft broken is 
very bright and glittering. It fometimes confifts of a 


- homogeneous fubitance ; but moft commonly there is 


only a thick cruft of the true Pyrites furrounding a 
fubftance of a different kind. In the fire it emits a 
deep blue flame and burfts, after which it calcines to 
a purple powder. It is found at Gofear in Saxony, 

and 
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_ and in Hartz foreft, and fometimes in England, par- — 
ticularly Mendip hills, Derby/bire, and Cornwall. . 
_The PYRITES with a fmooth gloffy furface, is of — 
avery firm coarfe regular fubftance, and remarkably 
heavy... It is of a very particular thape, being always 
more or lefs hollow); ‘and in various forms, often like 
pebbles, but more particularly, rugged and knobby. 
The common &ze is five or fix inches in diameter, and 
the furface is fo glofly, that even the tubercles thereon 
appear to be fo. Itis very hard, and when broken 
appears to be ftreaked with irregular cavities, and the 
fireaks are more narrow than in other ftones of this 
kind. On the infide they commonly terminate in broad 
plates, nearly of a fquare figure, and are difpofed in 
rows. The general colour is greenifh, but if itis 
broken where thefe plates are, it is commonly of a 
bright beautiful yellow. It emits a blue flame like. 
the reft, and calcines to a fine red. 
. The Large Foliaceons PYRITES in the thape ofa 
cube, is of fo regular a figure, that it has by many been 
thought to have been the effe& of art. It is of a firm 
regular ftru€ture, and very heavy, and it is commonly 
found about one third of an inch in diameter. All 
fides are perfectly f{mooth, and it breaks in all direéti- 
ons, for it confifts of plates in the direction of all the 
furface. It is gloffy on the infide when juft broken, 
and feems to be compofed of plates like talc. It is 
of a fine whitifh green colour, with a fmall mixture 
of yellow. In the fire it emitsa deep blue flame, with 
a ftrong fmell of brimftone, and calcines to a deep. 
purple. It is found in Germany, Hungary, and the 
Haft Indies. ‘ 

The Small Solid PYRITES in the fhape of a cube, © 
is not unlike the former, it being firm and hard, and 
very heavy. The fhape is regular, and the fize is 
commonly about an eighth of an inch in diameter. 
It is perfectly fmooth on every fide, and when broken 
is very bright and gloffy. Its colour is commonly of _ 
a pale yellowith green, though in thofe that are large 
it is fomewhat of a ruft colour. It cracks and burfts 
in the fire, emitting a deep blue flame, and at laf 

“calcines to a fine red, It is common in the north ss 
. ° 
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of England, and many other countries. It is here 
found in common black flate, but in Germany about 
the earth on the mountains. 

The Bright PYRITES with eight fides is very 
firm and compaét, of ja pretty. even texture, and 
very heavy. It is always compoled of eight triangular 
planes, though it is fubje€t tofome varieties. Its moft 
perfect thape is when two pyramids are placed evenly 
one againft the other; but they are more commonly 
fet uneven and flanting, and their planes are very ir- 
regular with regard to their fize. It is from the big- 

_nefs of a large pin-head to that ofa walnut; and they 
are naturally fmooth, and of the colour of polithed 
iron. When broken the pieces appear very bright and 
parkling, and often much paler than the outer fur- 
face. ‘They feem to be compofed of ‘irregular thin. 
undulated plates, laid more clofely. together than in 


the marchafites. In the fire it cracks and. burfts, 


emitting a blue flame, with the fmell of brimftone; 
and at laft calcines to a deep purple. .It is found in 
Cornwall, and is very common in North America. 

The Hard Shining PYRITES with twelve fides, 
-when perfect, is extremely beautiful, but is feldom 
met with in that ftlate. It is pretty hard, and of a 
regular texture, and very heavy. It is fubje& to great 
irregularities, but it often wants one or more of its 
fides, and has commonly other bodies of its own fub- 


_ ftance fticking faft to it. It is of various fizes, it be- 


ing from one inch to four in diameter; but it is more 
frequently about the third part of an inch. The fur- 
face is {mooth and fhining, and generally of a pale 
yellow, and fometimes it is of the colour of rufty iron, 


and fometimes of polifhed fteel. When broken it ap- 


“pears to be of a foliaceous fubftance, and to confift 
of very thin plates irregularly placed, and may often 
be diftinguifhed by the naked eye. In the fire it emits 
a blue flame, with the fmell of brimftone, and cal- 
cines toa blucifh purple. It is found in Corzwall, 
but is more common in Germany, as well as in the 


Laff and Weft Indies.’ It is obfervable that all thefe 


kinds of ftones ftrike fire with fteel, and will not fer. . 


_ ment with aqua fortis. The ufe that fome of thefe are 


of 
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of in making green copperas has been already taken — 
notice of in its proper place ; befides which they get — 
fulphur out of them in many parts ef Germany. ~ 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
OfFOSSILE PETRIFIED BODIES. 


EFORE we come to particulars it will not be © 
improper to take notice of petrifications in gene- ~ 
ral, fome of which are performed as it were within our 
fight, and therefore are moft eafy to be underftood. — 
"The firft of which is the ftala€tites, which is a kind of — 
cylinder formed on the roofs of fomecaves and grottos, — 
which bas been already taken notice of in its proper 
place. This is evidently brought to pafs by means — 
of the water which carries with it very fine fand, that 
by length of time increafes to different fizes, and forms 
the different layers which are fucceflively produced _ 
one over another. ; . 
Another kind of petrification which is well known, — 
are the crufts of ftone which the water of fome fprings 
fixes by little and little to the pipe through which it ~ 
paffes, for thefe are almoit every where to be feen. 
From thefe it plainly appears, that the matter of the ~ 
petrifications, let their nature be what they will, is 
driven by water to the fides of the pipe in {mall par- 
ticles, which being applied to each other without any | 
regularity, forces the water itfelf to turn from the 
centre of its courfe, to make a paflage for itfelf; be- 
caufe the ftony matter is applied as it were by chance. 
Another fort of petrification alfo very well known are 
- the pieces of wood, fhells, and other fubftances, that 
are petrified in the bowels of the earth, or in fprings, 
without lofing their fhape, or diftinguifhing marks by 
which they are commonly known. /Ihefe may be dif- 
tinguifhed into three kinds ; that made in plates or 
layers, that done by pellets or balls, and that by pe- 
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The fubftances by which thefe are brought about, 

gre water, falt, oily juice, fand, mud, and clay. The 
water feldom penetrates the fubftance of ftones to no. 
‘purpofe, but carries with itand mixes the.materials of 
which they are compofed ; much in the fame manner 
as the mafons make ufe of water wherewith to blend 
and intimately unite the materials of which they 

*make mortar or cement, that grows hardin propor- 
tion as the water flies-off. All forts of walls are com- 
pofed of hard mafles and cement, for the cement alone 

would of itfelf be of little ufe; however, it cannot be 
“denied that in fome parts of the world they make walls 
of mortar alone, particularly i in Merecco, where they 
throw their mortar into wooden cafes, .and let it re- 

'main till it grows hard; and then they de the fame 
fill higher and higher, till at length they make a wail 
of the height they defign. However, this is not the 

cafe with us, for here mortar is made ufe of only to fill 

-sup.the void places between the ftones and bricks, and 

to keep them fixed where they ought to ftand ; for by 

infinuating itfelf into the pores of the ftones or bricks, 
it makes one mafs of the whole ; infomuch that when 

the mortar is quite dry, the wall becomes folid, and 
cannot eafily be fhaken. 

-  Itis juft the fame in the three kinds of peerifierdony: 
for the water contains {mall quantities of exceeding 
fine cement, which are generally particles of fand, 
clay, or mud. The ftrongeft cement confitts of fales. 
_and different bitumens: fometimes the falts and clay 
-ferve as a cement for fands; and fometimes it is the 

clay alone, or mud, that conftitutes the mafs. From 
the different degrees and quantities of the different 

mixtures, a prodigious number of different fubftances 

“may be produced ; but it is the water that brings them 

together, by taking them up inits courfe, and mixing 

‘them one with another, depofing them in the paflages 
‘through which they run. After the water is gone 

; they have time to harden and dry, becaufe their par- 

“ticles being intimately blended ‘together, can have no 

“means of feparating again. 

’ Totthe firft kind of petrification we may refer tales, 
fiates, plumous alum, and plafter.. As for cryftal, it 
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_ is nothing but a heap of fand, perhaps in a pyrami-— 
_dal or triangular fhape, which the water applies fuc-~ 

ceffively one upon another, uniting them together witha 

little falt, and very fine mud ; this is the more probable, 
becaufe when cryftal is decompofed in the fire, there 
remains nothing but calcined fand, earth, and a little | 
falt. We need not wonder that cryftal fhould be thus 
formed into a tranfparent mafs, becaufe feveral forts of 
white fand viewed through a microfcope appear to_ 
be nothing elfe but true white cryital. The earth or 
mud that is joined thereto only hinders them from ~ 
fhining like a diamond. » yg 

It is eafy to imagine that a fall of water may bring — 

' Into any place a layer of fand and blackith earth, ae y 
that a fecond may throw another upon the former, and ~ 
fo on; infomuch that in length of time flate may be- 
roduced of different thicknefles. Inthe fame manner _ 
different fubftances may form talc, plumous alum, 
and plafter. Pe a 

Indeed it is hard to conceive how plumous alum_ 
or amianthus can be fo formed, becaufe it will refift the” 
fire; however, it is well known that clay is little” 
affected by fire; and yet it is ftill hard to conceive” 
with what it can be united, fo as to form threads on 
which the fire will have little or no effet. But with 
regard to plafter of Paris, the explanation is more” 
eafy, becaufe fand feems to be the predominant fub- 
flance therein, and is united to a certain portion of 
mud or clay ; for this-ftone being flightly boiled will 
diffolve, and let the clay fallinthe form of powder, 

’ When this plafter is thus diffolved, it will foon grow 
hard again, by pouring a little water upon it, and 

ftirring it about ; becaufe the particles of the clay are 

like fo many fine {fpunges, which immediately fuck up” 
the fmall quantity of water poured therein, which {well- 

ing fill up exa€tly all the interftices of the fand, and 
fo unite-them together, and by this means the water 
entirely difappears; or if any moifture remains when 
it is evaporated, the fpungy particles will retain their 
form, like fo many pipes, and keep their pofition when 

the water is gone. . 5 
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The fecond fort of petrification is that which is per- 
_ formed by fmall pellets or balls, and often by. bunches 
_eompofed thereof. It is probably by this means that 
_ gems receive their formation, becaufe many of them 
are found in the chinks and-cavities of certain rocks, 
where the water can bring nothing with it but fand, 
falts, anda little bitumen, and by chance fome me- | 
talline particles. Thefe {mall congeftions of matter, 
coming to fink and harden by degrees, may carry 
along with them the very fine particles they meet 
with. The generation of irregular flints, and all 
other ftones that will ftrike fire with fieel, feems to be 
the fame as that of gems; for the water meeting in © 
ats courfe certain cavities more or lefs wide in marl, 
‘chalk or clay, that are in rocks, there depofits the 
‘falts, the oily fluids, and the fine fand with which it 
is imbuted. ‘This water afterwards evaporating, the 
fand, and every thing that is introduced within the ca- 
“wity, becomes hard as in a mould, and forms a mafs 
which takes the fame figure. When fine fand is the | 
principal ingredient, the concretion is more or lefs 
tranfparent and hard, as are all forts of gems. "The 
colours are dull, variegated, or marbled with veins, in 
proportion to the diferent’ mixtures of the fubflance ~ 
of which they are formed. When there is a great deal 
of falt or fulphur, which are well known to contaia 
particles that ftrike the nofe and yield fire, then the 
ftone will have a ftrong fmell of fulphur when it is 
broken or ftruck, and will fparkle when it meets the 
blows of another flone as ,hard as itfelf, or when it is 
ftruck with the fteel or hammer, that by its extra- 
ordinary hardnefs ,difcompofes the pores wherein the 
particles of fire arelodged. ‘Thefe forts of ftones very 
evidently contain a great deal of fire, and therefore 
‘they might be fuppofed by fome to be eleétrical, and 
yet it is plain they have no fuch quality, which” may 
be owing to the earthy particles in which the fire lies 
“hid, and which may prevent the effects of rubbing, ia 
the fame manner as a lock of wool placed againtt a 
giafs, or when tied to the ftring of a mufical inftru- 
“ment, prevents the vibrations, and confequently the 
found. . 
i sO 2 ‘These 
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There are a great many flints and flinty ftones that — 
are exactly round or oval, or approaching thereto, — 
and of all fizes, which feem to be compofed of, or form 
{mall pellets or plates, by means of a nucleus which © 
is the bafis of the whole. When the water is loaded — 
with a fmall bit of marl or fome fmall ftone, as it” 
repafies through this fmall mafs, it will fill up its pores — 
- or inequalities with the clay or other particles con-— 
tained therein, and it will beftow upon it a {mooth 
and pretty regular furface. If this is repeated feveral ~ 
times by the application of the water to the mafs, it ” 
will always leave a {mall layer or coat of fand before 
it flies off. ‘Thefe circular layers or coats growing 
hard by the evaporation of the water, will form a {mall _ 
arch, which will grow fiill ftronger and ftronger, by 
the fucceilive application of feveral other layers or 
coats. ‘The whole will grow more thick in propor- 7 
tion to the number of times that the water returns, — 
and depofits frefh matter. It may fo happen that the © 
nucleus of chalk, marl, ftone, or clay, which has been © 
as it were the foundation of the firft arch, being ren- © 
dered hot by fome external means, that is nofnow ne- — 
ceffary to explain, all the moiftuse will evaporate and © 
diminifh the fize. By thefe means it may often come 
to pafs that there may be a nucleusin the middle of 7 
the ftone, as we often find by experience; which may _ 
be fometimes chalk, fometimes common earth, or © 
other fubftance quite different from that of the ftone ; — 
fo that at length by fhaking the flone it may be eafily — 
found by the rattling, that fome fubftance is contained — 
therein. Thus the formation of round and oval ftones — 
becomes much the fame as that of certain ftones which © 
are known by the name of Bezoars, and which are — 
found in the bellies of feveral animals, both in the © 
Eaft and Weft Indies, and to which great virtues are at- ~ 
tributed. F 
Some of thefe flones, that have acavity in the mid- 7 
dle, often contain a hatd fubftance, or. another ftone, ~ 
which may be eafily known from the noife.it makes — 
when fhaken ; and this is commonly-called by the name 
of the Eagle Stone, to which moft extraordinary qua- 7 
lities have falfely been attributed. by a 
The® 
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_. The third manner of petrification is what is called 


by fome penetration, and ‘this is the moft common ; 


* 


thus a large bed of fand, clay, or other’ matter, may be 
petrified by the falts and other particles wherewith: 
_ the water is imbuted when it finks therein. The wa- 
ter will carry with it all the fine falts it has diffolved . ~ 
_and taken up by the way, as well as the exceeding 


_ fine earthy particles which have remained therein. 


£ 


‘| This water will readily pafs, as well as every thing 
_ it contains, through a bed of fand, that is too full of 


pores to ftop it; but it will fill by degrees all the in- 


_ terftices of more compact fand, and will clofely unite 


all the particles; and by this means we may under- 


ftand the formation of what we commonly call free- 
_ ftone. A bed of earth or of fand will be changed into 


~a ftone more or lefs hard in proportion to the quan- 
‘tity of clay or fand contained therein. Marl and pot- 


ters clay thus mixed with fand will be changed into 


_ marble, whofe ground may be either red, green, or 


black, according to the nature of the petrified bed. 
Perhaps the ground of any marble may be nothing but > 


very fine fand, into which the water has penetrated, 


and carried at many thoufand different times the fine 
particles of marl and potters clay, and which in pro- 


cefs of time may obtain the hardnefs in which they 


“are found ; and confequently their natures, colours, 


mixtures, and clouds, may vary to infinity. If the 


: potters clay has been dried and cracked by fome fub- 


terranean heat, the fine fand, or marl, or other fub- 


' ftances which are carried by the water, and depofited 


‘in the chinks or cracks, may produce veins of ‘all co- 


" -lours, and of all fhapes. Likewife when there are 
‘particles of gold, or any other metal, that are fine 


- 


enough to be dragged along by the water, they may 
ferve to augment the richnefs of thefe variegations. 


The drops of oily fluids that the water carries along 


with it, may expand and form a multitude of {mall 


' fpots, which may be round when they are at liberty, or 
oval when they are a little confined on each fide; or 


<p es 


- in fhort they may be angular, or of any other fhape, 


according to the impediments they meet with. All 
the winding veins on the fides of which we fometimes 
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fee rows of fmall fpecks of gold, or other metals; 
extremely fine, ferve to fhew very evidently the pro- 
grefs that the water has made; for when it happens 
to be fiopped, and obliged to turn, it penetrates — 
wherever it can, and fo produces very irregular varie- 
gations. ‘The particles which the water contains, be-— 
ing naturally a little more heavy than itfelf, muft 
needs be depofited in time, and flopping by the way, 
. muft penetrate the very firft cracks or other cavities” 
that they meet with. We may compare the formation © 
of a marble; or other ftone, to that of cloth or ta-— 
peftry ; for the body of the fand or clay, which is cay 
pable of penetration by water, may be compared to — 
that which weavers call the warp, and the water to — 
the fhuttle, which pafles acrofs the other without Rop- — 
ping. ‘The fine fand, the particles of common clay, © 
the colours of potters clay, the fine threads or {mall © 
leaves of metallic fubfances, may all together be com- _ 
pared to the woof which is introduced into the body © 
of the work, and which fills it by little and little. = 
However, it fometimes happens that there are thin © 
plates or layers of clay between the different beds or © 
itrata.of ftone, and which are free from any mixture © 
at all; from whence it appears that they have hindered ~ 
the progrefs of the water, for they only ferved to fuf- _ 
tain, and could not be penetrated by it. Perhaps it ‘ 
may be thought a wonder why there fhould be any © 
ftratum of ftone or marble under this clay, fince the © 
water could not get through it; but this will foon — 
cceafe, when we confider that many parts of the clay ~ 
may be very thin and full of cracks, and confequently — 
will admit the water to pafs very freely through it. — 
All the water with its contents may run overtheclay, — 
and may be fhed at the extremity of this layer, into 
the bed which les beneath ; and it has been found by 
experience, that many rocks of an enormous fize will ~ 
not prevent the water from pafling thro’ their bowels, — 
and falling into beds of fand that are placed under- — 
neath. | 
-. That which the water performs by the penetration 
of the different ftrata contained in the earth, it brings 
about in fome degree with regard to pieces of wood, — 


* 


bones, 


~ 
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bones, and other fubflances which it enters into ; and 


which affords us a reafon or method of explanation of 


‘all the different petrifications, though never fo odd, 
‘which are to be met within all parts of the world. 
‘We cannot determine whether there has ever been a 
‘univerfal earthquake or not, which has changed its 


primitive form ; or whether the accidental fhocks of | 
‘comets may have produced the alterations which evi- 
‘dently appear therein ; for we find feveral forts of ani- 


mals, and fometimes mankind, in fmall iilands ata vaft 


diftance from the main land, which can hardly be ac- 
counted for, but from fome extraordinary caufe, that 
has produced great irregularities in the face of the 
earth, making that to be a fea which was dry land be- 
fore, and raifing up mountains out of the bofom of 
the deep; efpecially \fince we find from fome fuch 


‘change, that there are a vaft number of marine bodies 


at a great diftance from the fea, and a great deal higher 


‘than its furface. However, this is certain, thata great 


many fubftances which feem to have been propex only 


to the fea, are now found in the bowels of the earth ; 
and which have perhaps been petrified by degrees, by 
the infinuation of water, falts, and exceeding {mall 


-cryftalline or ftony particles, proper to fill up their 
‘pores, without alteration of their thape. ‘To this all 


the productions which fome have looked upon as lu- 


fas nature, or fports of nature, are evidently owing. 


 Befides the bones of crocodiles, the fkeletons of fea 


‘horfes, the entire bodies of petrified fifh, there are al- 
“‘moft every where found fea hells of all kinds, and all 


forts, of the parts,of fea animals, converted into ftone. 
Some are very wonderful with regard to their fitua- 
tion, and others with regard to the oddnefs of their 


fhapes. However, fome are of Opinion that if thefe - 


changes have been in reality produced by earthquakes, 
it will not from thence follow we fhould find them 
converted into ftone; but this may be eafily accounted 


for, if we refle@t a little on what has juft been faid; 
for their fituation is no harder to be’ comprehended | 


than that of flints, which are generated in the middle 
of other fubftances; for though they undoubtedly 
were in their natural ftate before the alterations were 
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made, yet it is eafy to conceive in what manner ‘they 
have, been petrified fince that time. Thefe petrifica- 
tions have had different names beftowed upon them by 
naturalifts, and therefore it will be neceflary to give= 
a more diftin@.account thereof. They are principally — 
of two kinds, that is, animal and vegetable fubftances : 
fome of which have remained in the earth a vaft num- _ 
ber of years without any great alteration, and others — 
have been covered with or turned into ftone; however, _ 
they all come under the denomination of Fofiils. F 
With regard to trees, there have many been found — 
buried under ground in many parts of the world, and ~ 
particularly in £xgland; as on the coatt of Suffolk near 
Dunewich, inthe fens of Lincolnfhire and York/bire, and — 
more particularly in the Ile of Axholm, which is made 
by rivers, and lies between Nartinghamfbire, Lincoln= 
frire,, aid Yorkfpire; as alfo on the coaft of Pembroke- 
foice in Wales. 'Thefe have not only been found near 
the fea, but in inland countries at the depth of ten — 
or twenty ells; and cer tells us there have been 
whole woods of trees, with their trunks, boughs and . 
Jeaves fo diftinétly appearing thereon, that it might 
be readily difcovered What fort of trees they were. 


We are alfo told by another author, that in the terri- 
tory of Peland near Bozfleduc, in the province of Bra- ‘ 
bant, there are the like. Wormius afferts, that there. t 
are many of thefe in the higheft and moft craggy 
mountains of dceland, where.no one dares venture to A 
go but fuch as have been trained up to climb preci-. ; 


‘pices from their-youth, and where they mutt dig to. 
the depth of fome ells before they can come at them. 


{o= 


In England likewife there are fome that lie at a di-~ t 
ftance from the fea, as in Chatmo/s in Lancafbire, fe- } 
veral parts of Yord/bire and Chefbire, as well asin Staf- 
Jordjoire. The places in this laft county where they _ 
are found are Layntoz, and the old Pewzit Pool in the — 
parith of Norbury 3 Shebben Pool in the parith of High — 
Oficy; the moffes near Hard/ey, in the parith of Audley, — 
and near the town of Bley; all which lie in the high 

~ ecuntry of the moor lands. They are found fill far- 
5 


ther from the fea in Cranmoor near Wrotte/ly; in Rotten 
feadow under Weduefoury Hall; on Dorley Commontin ~ 
ee ae" the 


- 
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‘ the parith of Gofal; ina place called Peat-Moor, and 


in the moors of Handfworth; none of which are lefs 
than thirty, and fome are above fifty miles from the 
fea.. Some will have thefe to have been originally 
formed in the earth, efpecially becaufe they refemble 
firrs, of which fort none ever grew naturally in L2g~ 
land, if we may believe the account that Ce/ar gives 
in his Commentaries.. However, this appears plainly 
to be a miftake, becaufe many of thefe trees have 
their roots ftill remaining, as well as the ftumps 


- of their branches. If there is any fuch thing’ in rea- 


lity as foffile wood, it is generally allowed not to 
fwim on the furface of the water; whereas all thefe 
before mentioned will: befides, they ftill retain the 
qualities of wood, and fometimes they are found fwim- 
ming in pools, which the country people get out, 
cleave into fplinters, and make ufe of them inftead of 


candles. The chief difficulty lies in knowing whe- 


ther firrs ever grew in England or not; and fome, to 
folve this, have pretended that they have been brought 
hither by fome flood, particularly that of Noah, where 
they have lain ever fince. It muft be acknowledged, 
that there ‘is no impoffibility in this, or at leaft that 
they may have been brought hither by fome fuch 
means; becaufe they are full of a large quantity of 
bitumen, which no doubt would preferve them from 
corruption a vaft number of years. However, this 
account is not very probable, becaufe if they had been 
brought hither by a flood, they would have been 
found in all low places alike, and in the fouth of Exg- 
land as well as in. the north; for there are none in the: 
vales of Evefham or Aylefoury, nor indeed in many 
others, which feem to be moft likely. Some of thefe 
trees appear as if they were burnt, and others have 
the marks of the ax ftill remaining upon them; be- 
fides, the ftumps from which they.were cut are in 
fome places alfo remaining, and they appear in the 
fame pofture as when the tree was growing ; particu- 
larly in Shebben Pool, when the fummer is dry and the 
waters low. Others, with more probability, have 
thought that thefe trees were not firr, but birch or 


alder, becaufe they delight to grow in moift places, 
Os and 
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and having been foaked many years in a bituminous 
ftuff, have been fo well impregnated with an oily mat- 
ter as to imitate firr both in {mell and burning: how- 
ever, this can hardly be the cafe, becaufe they fplit 
exactly like firr, and becaufe they have evidently a 
turpentine fmell; and befides, at Avholm in Lincoln- 
feire there have been found trees thirty-fix yards long, 
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exclufive of the tops, which lay very near the roots — 


to which they belonged. But it would detain the 
reader too long, and be foreign to our prefent pur- 
pofe, to endeavour to account for the manner in which 
thefe trees have been brought into this ifland. 

Other trees befides firrs have been found to have 
been buried under ground ;- for Dr. Moretoz takes no- 
tice of a {mall maple-tree that he met with in a ftratum 
of clay at a confiderable depth; and near Bath part 
of an elm-tree has been lately difcovered of a confi- 
derable length: and no doubt there have been many 


others which have not been thought worth notice. But | 
befides entire trees, or the principal parts, there have ~ 
been commonly found in the fuel known in many | 


parts of England by the name of Peat, and which is 
dug out of the earth, feveral fruits and catkins of other 
trees, that have been little altered in their texture. 
‘The moit common of thefe are hazle-nuts; and near 


Whitlefea the twigs as well as leaves of white poplar 


have been feen, with the branches of hazle, and great 
numbers of the fkeletons of leaves and catkins, be- 
fides the ftones of plums or fome fuch fruit. ‘There 


‘have been fome pretty large branches of trees found 


in the flrata of ftone, and commonly more or lefs” 


changed into the nature of the ftrata in which they — 
lay. A great variety of fmaller branches have been ~ 


found in the ftrata of blue clay which ferves to make 


tiles in the neighbourhood of Lezdon; but though they — 


were in their original fhape, yet their internal ftru- 
cture was much altered; for they feem to be changed 
into the fubftance of the common vitriolic pyrites. 
‘Thefe will fall in pieces when they are expofed to a 
moift air, and are of good ufe in making of copperas. 
‘Thefe and others of the like kind are thought to ‘have 
been branches of oak, and they are generally altered 


j 
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in fome fenfe to the nature of the ftrata in which.they 
lie, by the infinuation of cryftal or ftony particles ; 
but in fome the veins of the wood are ftill preferved, 


and they appear very beautiful when polifhed. Some , 


perforated with a round, others with foliated or atte- 


are entirely white; though not very hard; others of a 


_ brownifh black, or quite . black, which are much 


harder: in fhort they are almoft of all colours, and 
of different weights and hardneffes, according to the 
adventitious particles contained therein. Some are 
fo perfeétly petrified as to ftrike fire with fteel, as in 


“one of the mines of Hartz foreft; and the wood found © 
~ in the Loughneagh in Ireland there is fome of this fort, 


part of which has begun to petrify, and the other 


_ part is petrified entirely. 


Dr. Plott takes notice of ftones which he calls STE- 
LECHITES, whereof one in his time was met with 
near Dudley, called by the country people the Pox Stone, 
that is a ftone .which undergoes little alteration by 
fire. It was fo much like petrified wood, that he took 
it for the ftump of a tree at firft fight. “There are 
others of this name that are not fo worthy of it, par-, 
ticularly the Stélechites of Aldrovandus, that has the 
appearance of antimony ; whereof many are found in 
the rocks near Beresford Py. Stanfop, and among the. 
rubble ftones that lie loofe above ground in the fields. 


_ near Heatley and Bagots-Bromley. They are a fort of . 


annular ftones, regularly jointed and regularly ftreak- 
ed at the top and bottom ; and therefore as unlike the 
trunk of a tree, though fome of them are branched, 
as any. thing can well be; nor indeed do they refem- 
ble the trunk or ftem of any plant whatever. Mr. Ray 
takes them to be the petrified back or tail bones of 
fifh, becaufe they generally confift of feveral plates or — 
pieces fticking together like the vertebre of the back- 
bones of fome forts of fith; though he acknowledges 
that they are fhorter and thinner than the bones of 
any fifh he had then feen. The thickeft part of thefe 
feldom exceeds the eighth part of an.inch, and fome 
are not above a twenty-fourth part; though Dr. Lifer 
tells us that he met with fome about Stock in York/bire 
full a quarter of an inch thick. Many of thefe are 
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' rial inlets of fix or, feyen points. In. former times: 


they were put upon ftrings like beads, particularly by 
al Cuthbert, from whence they were called St. Cuth- 


drawn from their perforated centre to the rim, they 
have been by fome ranked among the Trochites.. 


y> 


4 
ert’s beads; but becaufe they are full of {mall rays — 


Befides the trees and. parts.of trees there have been: — 


_ different kinds of plants which have undergone the 
fame-fate; and. they have either been wrapped in the 


black flaty ftone found over the ftrata of coals, or in 
loofe ftones of a fer rruginous fubftance. Some forts of © 


ftones. contain the perfect images of plants, which | 


¢ 


feem to be nothing more than a painting, becaufe the © 


fluid contained in the plant.has fo intimateiy penetrated. 


the fubftance of the ftone, that it feems to be all of a. — 


piece with it, and has preferved nothing more than the: 
figure. The plants that are thus found are of dif- 
ferent kinds, but the moft common are of the fern 


kind, yet not fuch as we have in England, for fome: 
“pretend they are only to be met with in America. 


There are alfo a great number of fea moffes, with 
which many parts of the bottom of the fea are cover- 


ed. An ear of barley Kas been found in one, or at: 
_ leaft its image very exaétly painted. Fufseu has found — 


one in France which reprefented the foliage of the me- 


lancholy plant, fo called becaufe it always flowers by: 


night. Some of the ftones; when they have been: 


fplit, have contained the figure only of the plant. 
while the other fide has appeared more prominent 5: aa 


which feems to have been occafioned by the petri- — 
faction of the plant itfelf. Some of the ferns thus. 


found have been different from any fpecies hitherto — 


known; infomuch that it is hard to fay, whether or- 
not they were precedent to the chaos out of which 
the prefent globe of the earth was formed. 


Though thefe impreffions have been moft common- _ 


ly found in the flaty ftones above mentioned, yet there 
have been other ftones met with in which. they have 
been feen, though perhaps not fo commonly; parti- 


cularly there is a whitifh ftone in Germany, not much — 


harder than chalk, in which they have been frequent- 


ly met with ; as alfo a grey flate ftone of a very fine 
texture, 
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texture, where they have been often found, befides 

one of a blackith blue colour. Not only the entire 

branches of plants appear in thefe ftones, but fome- 
times the leaves of trees; particularly thofe of the | 
poplar, willow, white thorn, pear-trees, and many 
others. 

Perhaps it will not be improper to take notice of 

_ others that are lefs fingular, and which are common 

in Germany. Thefe are the leaves of oak and other 
trees which hang over {prings whofe waters havea 
petrifying quality, by whofe means they are often co- 

_ vered with a cruft like the moffes in many ‘parts of 

England. ~The ftone that covers them feems chiefly 
to confit of a fort of fpar. Many fpecimens of all 
thefe kinds are frequently to be met with in the ca- 
-binets of the curious. 

Dr. Plott has met with fome forts of thefe petrifica- 
tions in Oxford/hire, particularly at Somerton, where 
the grafs is covered with a foft ftone, yet: in fuch a 
manner that when it is broken off the grafs appears as 
frefh and green as before it was incrufted. Some cf 
the blades of grafs grow at leait to a foot.in length, 

_ and yet when pulled up with the root, and held up by 
that part, it might be pulled out as entire as a {word 
out of the feabbard. At North Afon, in a field north- | 
weft of the church, there is another petrifying, water, 
where the roots of rufhes, grafs, and mofs are ina 

fhort time eaten away, infomuch that nothing remains 

afterwards except the figures of thofe plants, with 
fome augmentation. In ‘the parifh of St. Clement’s in 
the fuburbs of Oxford there is a ditch, the water 
whereof covers with a cruft the fticks that fall out of 

a hedge. At Carfax, in the city itfelf, there is a_ 

pump that not only covers the boards that fall into it 

with a cruft, but alfo enters. the very pores of the 
wood, which by degrees rotting away, there is no- 
thing ‘left at length but the lineaments of the wood it- 
felf. ; 
Petrifications of this kind are always very brittle ; 
though they leave a faint reprefentation of the grain 
of the wood, yet they never preferve its colour; and 
in 1 the fire they are as incombuitible as, ftone,. for they 
change 
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change nothing but their colour, which becomes more 
whitith: however, they will entirely diflolve in aqua 
fortis. ‘There are fome indeed that are petrified in a 
different manner, and will preferve both the colour and 
texture of the wood: they are fometimes fo hard that 
they will cut glafs, and they will always ftrike fire 
with fteel. . . C 
The petrifications of marine fubftances are more 
common than thofe of any other fort; and among- 
them are found fith of various kinds, more efpecially 
fhell-fith, or rather the fhells of thofe fifh. However, 
it is not very common to find any which reprefent the 
figures of river fifh; though Dr. Plott obferved one 
that feemed to reprefent a carp, or a barbel; but it 
was more like the latter than the former, becaufe the 
f{cales were thicker and fhorter. It was found in a 
block of coal, and was broken into feveral pieces in 
taking it out. The petrified fhells are fo numerous, 
that large maffes of them have been found together, 
particularly in Virginia. Some of thefe are compofed . 
only of cockles, not exceeding a pea in bignefs, and 
ftreaked circularly to the hinges of the valves; yet 
none of them are hollow, but they ftick clofer to each - 
other than to the bed of ftone in which they lie. 
They are fo folid that they will bear a very good po- 
lifh; and they have been made ufe of for the floor 
of achapel. There are fome of this fort found near 
Charlton in Oxferd/bire, that differ little from the for- 
mer ; in which the cockles are larger, but not fo thick 
fet. Another ftone of this kind has the cockles in 
their full proportion, and fome of them are beauti- 
fully cryftallized, A moderate blow will loofen them 
from their beds; and many of them are either hol- 
low, or filled up with a brittle fpar. 

There are other foffils called OSTRACOMOR- 
PHOS, which confift of heaps of oyfter-fhells cemented 
together. There are many other petrified fhells that 
are not found in clufters, but each of them lie fingle in 
a feparate flate. Of thefe fome are curioufly ftreaked or 
furrowed, and others plain, with few or no orna- * 
ments. Of thefe again fome are of a turbinated form, 
and others bivalvular joined together by a hinge, yet : 

it the 
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the fhells of thefe are commonly found apart. Among 
thefe are thofe called the Stromboites, from their 


wreathing like a ferew, and generally from the right 
hand to the left, and from the greater to the fmaller. 


end. The largeft exceed nine inches in length; but 


thofe in Exgland, at leaft that have been hitherto 


_ found, are not much above five, with a plain furface; 


and the leaft are not above half an inch long, but cu- 
rioufly ftreaked. ‘They are of an afh-colour fome- 
what inclined to yellow, and of ‘a harder confiftence 


- than the ftone in which they lie. 


"There are fome petrifications that refemble cockles, . 
fcollops, and oyfters; and thefe are very numerous. 


« ‘The CONCHITES or cockles may be divided into the 


greater and the lefs ; whereof fome of the greater are 
ftreaked with broad ftreaks and pretty deep furrows, 
defcending as it were from a centre at the top, and 
expanding themfelves to the rim of the ftone. They 
have alfo fix or feven tranfverfe fimple lines, bent cir- 
cularly to the hinge or joint: thefe appear to bea ftone 
without, of a dark afh colour; but within they are 
found to be black flint. ‘There are others again whole 
ftreaks defeend from the ‘hinge or joint, and yet not 
in ftrait lines, but undulated, and much broader than 
the former. Al/drovandus gives an account of fome 
that are mnch larger than thofe found in Exgland; but 
then they are the real natural hells, and not petrifica- 
tions. ‘This is to be met with at Great Rollzwright in 
a blueifh clay, and is not much harder than the clay 
itfelf; it is alfo of the fame colour, though it is co- 
vered with a bright and fhining fubftance. ‘There is 
another fort whofe lines or ftreaks are not drawn, like 
the two former, from the joints of the valves to the 
rim, but tranfverfely and circularly from one fide of 


‘the ftone to the other, the‘leffer circles being placed 


next to the joint. ‘This feems to refemble the Wrin- 


‘kled Cockle of Rondeletius, with valves {welling very 


high. ‘They are of an afh colour inclining to yellow, 
but they are not hollow, for they are folid ftones, and 


much of the fame texture as the rubble of the quarry 
in which they are found. 


There 


He 
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‘There are feveral ‘kinds of the fmaller Conchites, — 
which differ in their colour, lines, and valves; for ~ 
fome are yellow, and are found in the fields near Bur- — 
ford in Oxfordfbire: their valves rife high, and ap- — 
proach to aroundifh fhape. Thefe made red hot, and ~ 
put into beer, are accounted by the country people to’ - 
be an immediate remedy for a ftitch. In another part ~ 
of this county there are fome of this fort that are flat- 
ter, and of an afh colour; but in both the lines run — 
from the joint to the rim. Thefe lait are found only © 
at the head of a fpring, but never at any diftance from 
it. Some have thought that they have been brought out _ 
from among the rocks at the bottom of the hill where ~ 


the {pring rifes; others that they are formed by the 


peculiar virtue of the water which runs over rubble- — 
‘ ftones near its rife; and it is faid that if they are * 
picked away never fo clean, in a few months time — 
there will be as many more. Some of thefe have been, — 


found only ftreaked on one fide, and rubble-ftone on 


the other; and others have but juft begun to be mark- - 


ed with lines. 

_ ‘There are others of this kind found in a bank of yel- 

lowifh clay, and they are of a different form from thofe 
jut mentioned, for they are ftreaked tranf{verfely. 
Many of. them appear to be hard ftones, and yet feve- 

ral that have been met with were nothing but clay; 
‘which may -juftly raifeé a doubt, whether or not many 
of thefe, which have been generally fuppofed to be 
petrified fhells, are properly fo called. | 


There is another fort of Conchites found in Herz- _ 


ton quarry, nearly approaching to an oval, and f{earce- 
ly ftreaked at all; which inclines Dr. Plos# to think 
that thefe ftones, which are fo like cockles, never were 
in reality the fhells of that fith. Dr. Lifer is of the 
fame opinion; for he takes them to be real ftones of a> 
particular kind, differing not only from each other, 
but from any real fhells that were ever yet met with in 
any part of the world. 

There is ftill. another fort of Conchites found in 


Hornton quarry, which is not ftony on the infide like — 


the former, but is hollow, and filled up with fpar. It 
is fometimes in irregular. figures, but generally forked. 
The 
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The bafe, or place where the branches of the fork are 


‘united, is‘at the joint or hinge of the valves; which » 
feems fomewhat hard to aceount for. 
_ There are alfo petrifications or ftones which refem- 


_ ble fcollop-fhells, and are always found feparate. One 


of thefe is very curious, and refembles the Rough 
Scollop of Aldrovandus. It is of a yellowith colour, 
and has ears on both fides, with lines that run from 


the hinge or joint to the rim of the fhell. Thefe are 


very prominent; and there are others that run tranf- 


a verfely, not bending towards, but from the hinge or 
_ joint: however, thefe do not pafs through the deep 


furrows fo as to join with each other, for they are on- 


- ly upon the ridges. There is another kind of fcollop 


where the direét and tranfverfe lines are of an equal 
depth, but very fhallow, very numerous and fine. In 
thefe the tranfverfe lines bend towards the joint. It ig 
of a light reddifh colour, with ears on both fides, and 


i; is found in the quarries of Heddington in Oxfordfire. 


There is another-fhell or ftone like a fmall ‘{collop, 
and of a whitifh yellow colour: the ftreaks are large 
and broad in proportion, but the tranfverfe lines are 
fmall and narrow; however, it is eared, like the for- 
mer, on both fides. Thefe are called Pe€tunculi by 
Rondeletius, and he makes them a diftin& fpecies from 


_ the larger fort, which he names Pectines; but then 


then thofe that he fpeaks of have never more than one 


ear, which is fometimes on the right and fometimes - 


on the left fide; but this has ears on both fides. ‘There ~ 


js another of the fmall kind entirely without ears, nor 


is there any fign of the ears being broken off; how- 
ever, there are real fhells of this kind taken notice of 


by different authors. There is ftill another fort’ re- 


fembiling a fcollop, or, as fome think, a fort of cockle, 
becaufe 1t bears too much on one fide for the former. 


It cannot be a Fellenites, becanfe if it has any ftreaks 


at all, they never run that way. ‘Thefe are in great 


. »plenty in feveral parts of Ox/ord/ire; fome of which 
~ are large, and as it were heaped one upon another; 
and others fingle, or found by themfelves. ‘The real 


fhell-fifh that anfwers to thefe are called Streaked 


Cockles; but they are always very fmooth. within, 


whereas 
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whereas fome of thefe are evidently ftreaked on the- 
infide; and the ftreaks not only run from the joint © 
or hinge to the rim, but there are four or five broad — 


tranfverfe ftreaks, made up of feveral lines almoft 


clofe to each other; fos which reafon fome would 
have it to be a ftone of a particular kind. 

Befides the fhells already mentioned, there are others 
that feem to be of the oyfter kind, which are very 
~common in the gravel pits in fome parts of Oxfordfire; 
’ among thefe, there is one of an oblong fhape, which 
is verv thick, and of a blueifh colour, and feems to 
be the fame as the thick oblong concha taken notice 
of by Dr. Merrit, which he found in Worceferfbire, 
where they are called Crow-flones, Crow-cups, and 
_Ege-ftones. rg phckrz , J33 plots oA ps9 es 

. There are other’ thells or ftones that have fome re- 
femblance to mufcles ; but they are of an odd fort of 
a-figure, and there are no real hells that we know of 
like them. They are not hollow, but are filled on the 
infide with a ftony earth of a yellowith colour, and 
their covering is white and shining, with cblong lines. 


‘tis very long and narrow in proportion, and it is” 


marked, but very faintly, like the thell of a common 
‘mufcle. ‘There is another of this kind which is ex- 


ceeding fmall: but. is fomewhat like the former for — 


fhape, only it is a little more oval on one fide ; forin 
the former only one of their fides is oval, and the other 
a little concave. There are alfo detached oyfter-fhells 
found, that refemble thofe of common oyfters ; fome 
of which are blue, and others reddifh, or of the co- 


lour of the gravel in which they are found. ‘They 


are generally larger, thicker, and heavier than the 
true oyfter-fhells; which perhaps may be owing to 
their petrification. However, there are real or true 
oyfter-fhells in many places, which have undergone 


little or no alteration, only perhaps they are a little — 


fofter. They have not the leaft mark of diftinction 
from the common fort; and they have been found un- 
opened in many parts’ of the world, particularly near 


Reading in Berkfbire, where the labourers who are at 
work in digging the hill have always fome ready to 


“prefent to ftrangers. —~ § 
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There are other petrifications refembling fhell-fifh 
of the fofter cruftaceous kind, which for fubftance and 
hardnefs are much like a pebble, and of a yellowifh 
colour. They are divided at firft by five pretty ftrait 
lines, adorned on each fide by a double row of points, 
afcending from a protuberant centre in the bafis of the 
ftone to another of the fame fhape at the top, but fo- 
liated round in the manner of a rofe. It is likewife 
fubdivided by five other indented lines, which termi- 
nate before they reach the centre; but they make the 
fpaces between them appear like pentagons, or like 
the fhells of fome kinds of tortoifes. Aldrovandus 
‘takes notice of a ftone of this kind, which he ima- 
gined refembled the Sea Hedge-hog deprived of its 
prickly coat. Dr. Péott calls it the Porcupine Stone 
without briftles. There is another that is curiouily 
embroidered, and refembles the Sea Hedge-hog of Im- 
peratus; but it differs greatly from the former in co- 

lour and fubftance.. It is of a whitifh afh colour with- 

out, but within a hard black flint covered over with 

thin glittering plates placed edgeways on the ball of 
the flint, and which compofe the uniform eminences 

and depreffures with waved and tranfverfe lines. Boet 

calls them Serpents wa becaufe fome have fuppofed 

they were formed by ferpents, on account of their ba- 

fis, which is plain and fmooth, being befet as it were 

with five ferpents tails, or rather like’ thofe of lizards, 

and which turn up towards the upper part. ‘Thofe of 
Boet are of a whitifh brown colour without, and en- 

tirely white within. Under the outer cruft was a coat 

of flint, under which they were fofter, and they were 

of the fhape of a hemifphere. Some have taken thefe 

ftones to be the eggs of land tortoifes hardened into 

ftone; and the rather, becaufe the upper part of the 

{tone pretty much refembles a tortoife: though others - 
fuppofe it to be a real ftone of a peculiar kind. Thefe 

are found in great plenty in the Ifle of Masta, where 

they are called by the country people the Breafts of 
St. Paul, becaufe fometimes two of them are found 

togetier. 

There is another fort of HepcE-Hoc Strong, which 
—refembles the fhell of a kind of fea hedge-hog; and 
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it is faid to be like the ftellated eggs of that hedges 
hog. ‘Their outermoft coat is full of fharp prickles, 
upon which account they are fometimes called Sea © 
Chefnuts, becaufe of their likenefs to the rough pric- 
kles that encompafs chefnuts while they are on the 
tree. When they are dead all the prickles will fall 
off, and then the fhell is difcovered, which is curi- 
oufly wrought, and refembles the ftone of which we 
are now {peaking. They confift of many compart-_ 
ments and eminences, which are fo regularly difpofed _ 
that the moft ingenious embroiderer cannot eafily imi-_ 
tate them. One of thefe was found in the parifh of © 
Teynton in Oxfordpire, according to Dr. Plott; where © 
there is alfo another kind much fmaller, for it is not 7 
bigger than a rouncival pea; and yet the lines of com- 
partment and other eminences are as large as the for- 
mer, but not fo numerous. It may be doubted whe-— 
ther there is any animal with a hell like this fone; _ 
for no account has been given of any fuch hitherto, — 
‘There is alfo another kind of Echinites or Hedge-hog 
- Stone found in the quarries near Shotover Hill; which _ 
is very like the fifth Sea Hedge-hog of Ariftotle, as it 
is figured by Roxdeletins. The inward fhell of this fith” 
is very fmall, though the prickles are long and fff; | 
and it is always found in the deepeft waters ficking - 
to the rocks. ye 
_ The Cornu Ammonis, or Aumon’s Horn, js fo call- 
ed becaufe it is like the horns of rams which were con- 
fecrated in the temple of Fupiter Ammon, feated in the 
{andy defarts of Lybia. "Chey were formerly taken to — 
be petrified ferpents, and feveral authors have com-_ 
pared them to the nautilus, or have confounded them FY 
with each other. The unpetrified 4mmon’s Horns are ™ 
' divided by feveral partitions, but they have fewer finu-_ 
Ofities than the nautilus, and they have no fmall pipes — 
that run through them to preferve a communication 
one with another, There is alfo fome difference in 4 
their covering, for the nautilus is very {mooth, or at | 
leaft the ftreaks of the furface only anfwer to the wind- — 
ings on the infide, and are very broad; whereas 4m- 
eon’ s Horns have feveral external turns, are covered often D 
with tubercles, and almoft always with ftreaks. There q 
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are plenty of the foffile kind in the county of Oxford, 
-which are of different colours, fhapes and fizes, but 


always fo curled up that the place of the head is in 
the circumference, and the tail in the centre of the ~ 
_ftone. Some are fmall, with protuberant parts fwell- 


ing almoft to a round ; others are broader and more 


_ Cepreffed ; but the lines in both are undulated, and 


extended from near the centre to a_fingle-edged 
ridge on the back of the ftone. In this refpect they 


differ from a third fort that has broader lines, but not 


_undulated, and they terminate at the large protube- 


rances on each fide the ftone, between which and the 
broad back thereof there run other lines; the whole 
body of the ftone being likewife divided into futures, 


not much unlike the leaves of an oak. The two lat- 


ter.of thefe are perforated at the centre, and therefore 
they are called by Bauhine the bored Ammon’s Horns. 

They are all three adorned with a fhining brafs-co- 
loured coat, of a brightnefs equal to the metal itfelf. 

Boet affirms it is of a gold colour, upon which ac- 
count itis by Pliny ranked among the gems: he fays 
that Ammon’s Horn is reckoned among the moft pre- 


~ cious gems of Ethiopia, and that itis in the tha ay of 


a ram’s horn, of the colour of rufty iron, whic 
means of alum immediately turns into a copper or oat 
colour, juft in the fame manner as -iron itfelf will do 


- with the fame falt; however, he fhould rather have 


faid with Roman vitriol, becaufe that is well known to 


have fuch an effe& upon iron. However, it may be 


remarked that Dr. Pizt is guilty of a fmallerror, for 
he takes thefe to be the words of Boer himfelf, and 
not of Pliay; likewife he reprefents him as faying that 
the gold colour proceeds from its lying in the earth, 
which is fated with aluminous juice ; bat there is no 
fuch thing mentioned by either them, whatever their 
meaning might have been. 

A fort of thefe ftones have been found in the parifh | 
of Cleydon in Oxfordfhire, which have many more 


_ turns than the former, though they are not much 


bigger; but they are without a covering, and are of 
a yellowith colour, with ftreaks that run from the in- 
nermoft part of the ftone, and are all fingle except 

7 that 
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that fome of them are divided ,into two parts before : 
they reach the rim of the ftone, where they terminate 
with a back much more protuberant than the reft of © 
the ftone, though ftreaked in the fame manner. There 
are alfo others met with that are not ftones like the 
former, but confift of a fine ftony earth, or hardened 
yellow clay ; contrary to the opinion of fome authors, — 
who affirm they are all of the fame confiftence.: 4 
The OPHIOMORPHITES nearly refemble the for- 
mer, and are fo called from their being like ferpents 
rolled up. Some of thefe are alfo found fo foft that it 
is eafy to break them with the fingers; but there are 
others that confift of a hard blueifh tone. They differ 
from thefe in their lines or furrows ; for in the former 
the ftreaks are wider, and more open near the rim; 
but in fome of thefe they are clofer, and alfo united 
into pretty large protuberant knobs on each fide the 
back of the ftone, which in thefé is broad and fome- 
what rifing, and is crofled by other crooked or curve 
lines that run between theeminences. There are other | 
ftones of this kind that have only ftrait fingle ribs, - 
which likewife terminate in ftrait ridges, that run on 
each fide the back of the ftone; between which there 
is a third that is more prominent, and | might be taken 
for the {pine of the back ; however, it is not wreathed, 
but plain like thofe on "cach fide of it ; 3 and it ap- 
pears to be fame as the crefted Ammon’s Horn of John 
Bauhine. One of this kind is about four inches in 
diameter, and is made up of the like number of turns; 
but fome are of eight inches diameter. The largeft of 
this kind in Ox/ord/hire was found at Landford, near 
Oxford, and is eleven inches over, and weighs feven- 
teen pounds. ‘The ribs are fingle, and there are no 
knobs or ridges at the back, which is plain and even. 
Dr. Merrit takes notice of one that was twenty inches 
in diameter, which was inlaid with a {mall fort of 
cockle fhells ; that is in its fides, whofe fegments, if 
they may ie fo called, are within the body of the ftone ; 
eas therefore Dr. Plott takes it to be of a different 
in 
The BELEMNITES are fo called from the Gresle 
word Belemnon, which fignifies a dart, becaufe they are 
nearly 
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“nearly of that fhape. Authors are not agreed in what 
clafs to place this ftone ; for Luyd takes it to be the 
fort of the fith called Narhwal, ora concretion form- 


ed in fhape of the Pennicella Marina. Helwing would 


have it to be a fea plant, and Woodward a mineral . 
produétion of the earth. Lang, in his hiftory of the 
- ftones of, Swifferland, thinks it is a fort of a Stalacti- 
tes or foffile pipe, formed by flowers. Wolkman, in his 
Subterranean Si/e/a, would have it to be the thorns of 
the back of fome animal ; and E4rard, in his diflerta- 
tion on the Belemnites, fays it is the covering of the 
cells of a fhell fith, which is a kind of nautilus orm 
mon’s Horn; though inftead of being fpiral it is ftrait. 
Bourguet maintains they are the teeth of a crocodile 
or fome fort of whale; and Buttner places them 
among the foreign foflils. Kein pretends they are 
the prickle of a fort of hedge-hog ; and Linaaus refers 
them to the clafs of fhells with feveral cells. The fhape 
of the Belemnites is fometimes conical, fometimes cy- 
_lindrical, and they moft commonly confift of a fubftance 

~ thatis black and horny; the length is from two inches 
to eight, and the diameter from the fixth part of an 
inch to three or four inches in circumference. The - 
inward parts confift of rays, and there is generally a 
cell at the large end, and a furrow that runs from the 
top to the bottom. Dr. Plott informs us that when 
they are rubbed againft each other, or are {craped with 

a knife, they have the fmell of rafped horn, and that 

- their texture confifts of fimall threads which ran hike 
rays from the centre, or rather from the axis of the 
fone to the furface. When burned they have likewife 
a {mell like that of horn; and the greateft he found 
was fomewhat above four inches in length, and in 
thicknefs about an inch and a quarter. It was hol- 
low at the top, about an inch deep, and filled with a 
“kind of gravelly earth. It was of an afh-colour, in- 
’ clining to yellow, and if rubbed brifkly would take up 
- ftraws like amber. He found alfo fome of a blueith 
colour, ina blueifh clay, hollow at the top ; and fome 
of them inftead of one had three furrows, whereas 
the former had but one furrow or chink. He met 
with another of an afh-colour, hollow at the top, and 
! without 
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without a chink, He likewife found a fourth fort, 


which were very common in the gravel-pits in the — 


fuburbs of Oxford; they were not hollow at the top 


like the former, but radiated like a ftar from the 
centre ; and thefe by fome are called the male Belem- | 


‘nites, and they are always of an amber colour; how- 


ever, they will not attract ftraws, though they are 
fomewhat tranfparent, and, when rubbed or burnt, — 


{mell like the urine of cats. The Germans pretend 
thefe fort of ftones are good againft the night-mare 


and the ftone in the kidneys, and they give itin pow- _ 


der from half a dram to a dram. 


There: are other ftones that reprefent herbs and - 


plants, among which are-FUNGITES or TUBE- 


ROIDES, fo called from their refemblance to fungi or — 


mufhrooms ; thefe are of an afh-colour without, but a 


black flint within. Others refemble only the parts of — 
plants, one of which has been met with like a root of _ 


briony broken off tranfverfely, which fhewed the {mall 


fibres that run from the centre to the circumference ; as _ 
wellas the other ftreaks that run down the fides, and the _ 
annular divifions. Likewife the colour is fo like that — 


of briony, that it can hardly be diftinguithed from it 


except by the weight. It was found in quarries of. | 


rubble-ftone near Shotover Hill in Oxfordfbire. 

There are other ftones like the fruits of trees, fome 
of which are called PYRIFORMES, from their like- 
nefs to pears : one of thefe was found of eleven inches in 
circumference, and in fize and form refembling a king- 
pear. ‘This wasa black flint; but there is another 


that is whitifh without, and yellow within, in the’ 


fhape of a warden pear. Other ftones have been found 
in the fhape of apricocks, with the cleft or furrow 
from the ftalk to the top, exaétly reprefenting a real 
apricock ; likewife there have been fpars found re- 


fembling mulberries, and white flints in the fhape of 


Lucca olives. 


There are alfo ftones in the fhape of thofe belonging — 


to fruits. Moft of thefe have a kind of pedicle or ftalk, 


from which they feem to have had their growth, and ~ 
are ridged and furrowed the whole length of the fone. — 
Their texture is very curious, they being made up of — 
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Tittle thin plates, not unlike the ftone called the Se- 

lenite, only they are opaque, and the bulk of the 
ftone much different. The plates feem to be made up 

of firings, fome of which run two ways, and others 
three, and according to their directions the ftone will 
readily cleave; yet they areall oblique to the axis of 
the ftone...- 
| There is another kind that.are much more flender 
than the former, and plain and fmooth on the out- | 
fide; thefe are taken notice of by Cz/alpinus, and he 
_takes them to be the true Tecolithus of Plixy, which ke 

- pretends will break and expel the ftone, if the patient 
does but lick it. .Itis of a whitith yellow colour with- 
out, and breaks into fhining white plates obliquely to 
the axis of the ftone, like the former. beta 

- There are other ftones that refemble animals either 
entirely or in. part, among which there are fome that 
feem to have been petrified reptiles, and very likely 
-have been.really fuch, which may eafily be accounted 
for without the help of aflood. ‘There are others that 

- reprefent the fhells of garden fnails, and are very nume- 

-rous.. There are others called Worm-ftones, which are 
of two forts, and one of them is of a whitifh yellow co- 
lour, but not hollow within, for they feem to be of the 
fame texture with the pebble-ftones among which they 
are found Some of them. are of the fize of a {mall 
quill, and lie in the rock in mezzo-relievo, and are 
irregularly contorted much after the manner of vermi- 
celli; whereas the other fort-liesin the. very body of the 
ftone, and is of a white colour; and it is irregularly | 
curled up like the {pring of a watch. | fib! 

_ > There are fome ftones that reprefent the parts of 
four-footed beaits ; particularly in the quarries at 
Heddington there are fome that are like the head of a 
hhorfe, having the ears and creft- of the mane, with the 
places of the eyes, as prominent as in a real horfe; 
and the reft of the face entire, only the mouth and nofe 
are wanting in them all. Thefe are not uncommon, 

_and they are of feveral fizes; though they are not 
taken notice of by any ancient authors. ‘There are 
other ftones in the form of hearts, and on account of 
their fize are by authors called Bucardites, or ftones 
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like bulls hearts. ‘They are of a whitith yellow co- 
Jour, with a fmooth plain furface; though there are 
fome that are ribbed on each fide, and thefe are ten 
inches in circumference, and weigh about two pounds ; 
though there have been fome found that have weighed. 
‘twice as much. | 7 , a 
The ORCHITES, or Lapides Tefticulares, are fo 
called from their likenefs to the tefticles of men, as well 
as of beafts. They are generally found in pairs, and 
clofe together; and thefe are called Diorchites ; but it 
fometimes happens that there are three found together, 
as they have been in fome monftrous animals, and then . 
they are named Triorchites. Some are to be met with 
of a prodigious fize. Dr. Plott mentions fome in par- 
ticular that have been found on the weftern fide of 
Shotover Hill; and indeed it feems to be compofed 
thereof, if only the outward appearance be regarded. 
He cannot imagine how they fhould come there, nor 
of what animal mould they are formed, if they are not 
owing to the plaftic power of the earth. 4 
He met with fome forts of ftones in the quarries of 
the rubble-ftone near Shetover, which were compofed 
of filaments like hair; and which could not be the 
Polythrix of Pliny, becaufe they are not greenith, nor 
the Boftrychites of Zorca/ter, nor the Corfoides of P&zy, 
because they are neither grey nor long. However, it 
is a fort of Thrichites, becaufe it is moft like the fhort 
hair of beafts. ‘The colour is yellowifh; and each hair 
when viewed through a microfcope appears to be 
ftreaked and furrowed throughout its whole length. 
Some ftones have been found accurately reprefent- 
ing the combs of bees, with the cells of each cavity ; 
all hexangular, exattly like thofe of honeycombs. 
‘There was one ftone found in a marl-pit that was very - 
like a mole both in the head and tail, but more efpe-_ 
‘cially in the foot; it was fo very exact that it was di- 
vided into claws, and reprefented the foot of that ani- 
mal inall particulars. Another was of the fhape and 
fize of a partridge’s fkull, with the eyes and fhort beak, 
and was hollowed behind juft as if the brains had been 
taken out: to thefe may be added ftill another, which 
was the accurate reprefentation of a pullet’s heart, with 
. ’ the 
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the fat near the barfis thereof, and the coronary vefiels 
‘defcending from it moft exaétly delineated. All thefe 
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“are taken notice of by Dr. Plot. 


There are fome ftones that feem to belong to the 


_oviparous quadrupedes, among which is the Bufonites 
or Toad-ftone. Sve¢ informs us that it is called by the 


Germans Crottenftein, and that it is the common opi- 
nion that it is vomited up by atoad. Buthe thinks 


they may be referred to the ftar-ftone of the darker 
kind; for they are variegated with dark fpots, and 


are of the fame colour as thofe~ftones, only that the- 
grey or afh-colour inclines .a little more to rednefs. 
“It is convex on one fide like an eye, and the other 


fide is concave. Some have called this Batrachites, 
others Brontia, and others Ombria. Authors ac- 
quaint us there are two kinds of thefe, the firft of 
which contain thofe that are called Brontiz and Om- 


brie, which are fometimes of a dusky reddith, yel- 


lowith, or greenifh colour, of the fize of a hen’s egg. 


From the flat or the concave fide there generally runs 
‘five lines to the centre of the convex fide, at equal 


diftances, and marked with exceeding {mall tuber 


cles. Some have been of opinion that thefe ftones are 
the offspring of ferpents, and others that they fall in 
the time of thunder ftorms; and others again, that 
they are the hardened eggs of tortoifes. To this kind 
may be referred the ftone called by Ge/zer the Ser- 
pent’s Ege. ‘The other fort comprehends the lefler 
ftones, which rarely exceed the fize of man’s nail, 


vand are generally by the jewellers fold for the true 


‘Toad-ftone. ‘They are both found in fields, and often 
among reeds, brambles, thorns, and the like places, 


where toads are ufually concealed ; which perhaps may 


or grinder ofa fea wolf; but a fomething reddith real 


give rife to the opinion that they proceed from toads. 

- The BUFONITES that Dr. Plott takes notice of, 
he fays is not that fine polifhed ftone that was thewn 
hy Dr. Merrit, and was nothing elfe but the jaw tooth 


~fione like the fegment of a {phere, convex at the top, 
and concave underneath. They. have been found 


uM 


among the gravel in Magdalen College walks, and he 
thinks they have their name from their refemblance to 
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pupil, and this has not; however, it may certainly be — 
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the fhape of the {cull of a toad. He adds that one of 
the ftones, called the Brontia, has fome refemblance to 
the bafis of the brain of a man, or the Cerebellum while 
itis yet included in the membrane called Dura Ma-. 
ter, with the feveral pair of nerves cut afunder that pros — 
ceed from it. Befides. thefe there is the exit of the 
Mammillary Proceffes, and feveral pair of nerves. 
‘This was found in the Céi/tern country, and much bet- 
ter deferves the name of Encephaloides, than any de- 
fcribed by Aldrovandus. 1 
- There has been another ftone found in the rubble-_ 
quarry near Shotover Hill, which is-a lively reprefenta-_ 
tion of olfactory nerves entire and whole: many of 
thefe are of a yellowifh colour, fmooth without, and _ 
hollow within. Dr. Plott found another of an oval 
fhape, and chiefly of a reddith colour ; but at one end 
it had a circle.of white within, which is a zone of the 
colour of the ftone, and then a round pupil of white, — 
fo that it looked like an eye darkened by a cataract. 
This might have been miftaken for the ftone called 
the Eye of Belus, if Boet had not exprefsly afferted the ~ 
body of that is of a white colour. It comes neareft to” 
that which is defcribed by Pliny, andis called Leu-— 
cophthalmus, , which he fays is of a reddith colour, and — 
is inthe form of an eye; but then his had the black 4 


placed among the eye-ftones. ‘4 
There are other ftones. which refemble the ears of a 
man, though much lefs, and Dr. Plott calls them — 
Otites or Auriculares; and they are common in the _ 
rubble-quarries near Shotover, but more fo ina bank — 
near a {pring at Somerton town’s end, eaftward from — 
the church. ‘There are other ftones met with in the 
fhape of human breaits, having not only the nipple, — 
but the areola ftudded with fmall protuberances, and — 
therefore may be properly called Mammillares. 
There are other ftones which exaétly refemble the 
heart of a man, with the trunk of the defcending part — 
of the vena cava, as alfo the afcending part of the 
vein of the fame name. Likewife from the left ven- 
tricle there proceeded the trunk of the great artery, — 
and a portion of the fame artery tending downwards, — 
. Within © 
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‘Within it appeared to be a whitith fort of flint, and 
certainly deferves the name of Anthropocardites. An- 
other was found by Mr. Baniffer of Magdalen College, ‘ 
but not fo exaétly in the fhape of a heart as the for- 
“mer; it was ftellated all over from the bafis to the” 

“point. 

Other ftones have been found exa&ly reprefenting 
the private parts of a man; and others in the fhape of 
kidneys, with the trunk of one of the ureters defcend- 
ing from the hollow part of it. When found it was 
of the colour of akidney, and was fo foft that it might 

be readily cut with a knife, that is, the part of it 
refembling an ureter; but in lefs than an hour’s time 
it grew as hard as the reft of the ftone. 

_. Some ftones have been met with in the fhape of hu- 
man bones, and particularly one exa€ly refembling 
the lowermott part of the thigh-bone of a man, with the 
lower head ; between which are the anterior and the 
larger pofterior finus, which is the feat of the frong 
ligament that rifes out of the thigh, and that allows a 
paflage to the veffels defcending into the leg. A little 
above the finus, where the bone feems to have been 
broken off,there isa fhining fpar-like fubftance, refem- 
bling marrow in the hollow of the bone. Its circumfe- 
rence near the head is exactly two feet, and at the top 
above the finus about fifteen inches, and the weight is 
near twenty pounds; which fhews that the bulk is too 
monftrous to have belonged to a man, though it is 
precifely of the fame fhape. However, Dr. Plort is of 
opinion that it was a real bone, though now in the 
flate of petrification. With this there was found a 
tooth that weighed two ounces and a quarter; but it 
was not at all petrified, which perhaps may be owing 
to the nature of teeth, whofe hardnefs and want of 
large pores does not fo readily fubje@ them to petrifi- 
cation : for the fame reafon in graves they are often 

found found and good, when all the other parts have 
been confumed. Not far from Bath in Somer/fet/hire, 
there have been hatfuls of teeth picked up by thofe 
who followed the plough, though no other bones were 
met with to which they might have fuppofed to be- 
long. We are informed by Yazel/us.in his hiftory of 
wal 3 . . Sicthy 
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‘Sicily, that two large tkeletons were found, which, — 
when they came to be touched, all fell into duit, ex- 
cept the teeth called the grinders. What animal the 
thigh-bone above mentioned did belong to is hard to 
fay, though fome have taken it to be the bone of an_ 
elephant brought over by the Romans when they were — 
matters of this kingdom. However, it does not ap- 
pear from any authors, that thofe animals were ever 
brought over into Britain; and yet it cannot be de-— 
nied that feveral have been brought over hither for 
publick fhows: but whether any died in Oxfordbire, 
and were there buried, muft be left to the judgment — 
of the reader. : i 
There has been a great number of monftrous teeth — 
_ found in different parts of Exgland; and in Efx there 
were two met with in the reign of Richard I. which — 
were large enough to make two hundred each of the © 
common fize. One dug up near Maid/fone in Kent was — 
near feven inches in circumference, and weighed five * 
ounces and one eighth. In the year 1666, after the 
fire of Londen, when St. Mary Woolchurch was pulled — 
down, there was a thigh-bone found larger than the — 
above-mentioned, which however was not turned to — 
ftone. ‘There was alfo another found in London three 
feet and two inches long. After all we may be cer-— 
tain that thefe bones did not belong to elephants, be- . 
caufe they are of a quite different thape, which has 
been found by comparing them together; and there-— 
fore Dr. Plott was of opinion they belonged to men | 
or women. ‘To fupport his opinion he takes notice of 
the fizes of the feveral giants that have been men- - 
tioned by authors; and he likewife mentions a giant 
an France, who lived there about two hundred years 
ago: this man was faid to be fo tall, that a man of a 
common ftature might go upright between his legs. | 
He alfo takes notice of feveral others; but the talleft 
he faw himfelf was at Oxford, and was a woman — 
brought there for publick fhow, who was feven feet — 
and a half high, and all her limbs proportionable. 
Dr. Plott likewife takes notice of a ftone found at — 
the foot of Shotover Hill, which reprefents the leg and : 
foot of a man cut off above the ancle, and which r60 
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the toe to the heel is about,a yard long. However, 
he does not.take this to bea petrification, but a ftone 
formed in this fhape by the plaftic power of nature. _ 

Befides thefe ftones refembling the parts of animals, 
there are others not unlike things made by art. Among 
thefe are fome in the fhape of buttons, and others like 
the heel of an old ‘fhoe, with the lifts plainly diftin- 
guifhed from each other. One of the button ftones 
was found at Teyxtoz in Oxford/bire, pretty near refem- 
bling a hair button. . 

Stones of this kind are called by Dr. Plot, PORPI- 


- ‘TE, which other authors would have to be foflil co- 


rals, but why they fhould be found in the fhape of 
buttons is not faid ; nor indeed can there be any rea- 
fon given why they fhould be placed in that.clafs, 
Other ftones have been feen like the bags, calledthe 
Sleeves of Hippocrates, made ufe of by the chemifts ; 
and there have been three one above another, as they 
ufually place them. ‘There is another ftone of an ath 
colour called Trochites, from its likenefs to a wheel; 


_ for it has rays or {pokes which proceed from the cen~ 


tre, like thofe of a cart-wheel:from its nave. Thefe 
are faid to be akin to the Feqws Stone with regard to- 
their texture, and to the Afterix in the property of 
moving in vinegar. Some of thefe are called Entro- 
chi, or Wheels within Wheels; the rays of one of the 
Trochites being in relievo, and always lying in the 
furrows between the two protuberances of the other, 
as inthe futures of a fcull. Boer alfo afirms that thefe 
ftones are akin to the Fews Stones, and are called by 
the Germans Spangeltein or Rederftein, becaufe they 
reprefent the figures of wheels. The round- part is 
fmooth, and the nave is flat; from which, as in com- 
mon wheels, the prominent rays proceed to the out- 
ward circumference, fo as to leave furrows between 


_ them. When broken it shines like a ezvs Stone, and 


is fmooth; and this may be done in any direction, He 
adds, that before the trochites are feparated from each | 


~ other, the ftone is called Entrochos, becaufe it confilts E 


of the conjunétions of feveral trochites. They. are 
joined together fo curioufly, that they feem to be the 


effect of art; for the fpokes of one are inferted in the 
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furrows of the other, fo as to reprefent the futures of 
a human {cull, as was before hinted. Sometimes there — 
are twenty united together in this manner. When 
the Entrochos is {mooth in every part, the fpokes are 
prominent. Thefe ftones differ m colour from each 
other, for fome are white, others afh-coloured, and 
others again yellow: they differ alfo in fize, for the — 
largeft are near an inch broad, and about a third as — 
much thick. It is found in Saxany, in the clefts of 
marble, of a whitifh afh-colour. Dr. Plott has met 
with fome few which had every fecond, third, or fourth © 
joint larger than the intermediate ones; as alfo with ; 
one ‘that tapered at both ends, and {welled in the mid- ~ 
dle like a barrel; but the rays'or fpokes were very 
-obfcure. Dr. Plott adds to what has been faid before — 
of the texture, that the rays infcribed at the top of — 
thefe ftones are made out of the edges of one of thefe — 
courfes of plates obliquely like a pack of cards, end- 
ways or edgeways, according as the ftreaks appear” — 
long or fhort; though there are fome that have the | 
rays made of the edges of plates that are fet oblique- — 
ly, but quite in a contrary pofition to thofe of the — 
former. He alfo farther obferves, that when they are 
broken or fcraped they emit a ftinking naufeous {mell, — 
which the Yews Stone will not do; and therefore he 
concludes, though the texture is much the fame,. they 
muft arife from different principles. Another that was — 
_ given him hada double row of rays or fpokes, the — 
firft ‘of which run from the centre or nave, which isin 
_the form of a cinquefoil, about half way to the cir-_ 
cumference, where they are cut off with a deep/hol- — 
low trench, taking up above half the remaining di- 
ftance of the rim. He had alfo another with four 
equi-diftant rays or fpokes, much larger and more pro- — 
minent than any of the reft. Befides all thefe he had 
fill another, that had an indented line running thro’ 
the rays near the circumference of the ftone. : 
The Entrochi of Staford/hire are much larger, long- 
er, and confequently compounded of more trochites, | 
than thofe of York/hire or Somerfetfoire; for fome are 
three inches and a half in circumference, whofe cen-— 
tre or nave is half an inch over. One found in a rock © 
{ ; ’ was 
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was near fix inches long, but it was fo faft inclofed 
that it could not be got out entire. Some of two 
inches and a half long confifted of thirty-five tro- 
-_chites. 2 

At Beresford, and other places in Staffordire, there 
are ftones that feem to be made up of thick trochites, 
that have no bore at all, nor any rays at the top pro- 
ceeding from a folid centre; which is no wonder, be- 
cau‘e when they are bfoken they do not feem to con- 
fift of plates like the reft. There is another fort that 
feem to be made-up of joints like the Entrochi, in 
which. the trochites neither appear round nor {quare 
on their outermoit rims, but fharp like the edge of a 
icrew, tapering from the place of their joining, and 
are flreaked on their furfaces; fo that the rays of one 
do not enter into the furrows of.the other, nor yet do 
the rays join to the centre at right angles; and this in 

_ thefe is a large cylinder of black flint. Neither are 
all thefe cylindrical as the former, for fome of them 
taper upwards from a broad bafis, the lowermoft rims 
being greateft, and decreafing gradually to the top. 
Some of thefe are fo different from the former, that 
they have a thin ftreaked plate pafling from each rim 

to the fides of the cylindrical concavity; fo that there 
appears a diftinét concavity between each ring. Some 

-again have others included within them, and appear 
like rings parallel to each other, and not like a {crew, 
‘as thofe mentioned by Dr. Lifer; nor do the protu- 
berant edges of the one enter into the furrows of the 
other, like the male and female {crews. 

Some forts of thefe flones, that have fuch cavities, 
are in the. form of five columns joined together with- 
out any addition; and others are bound by thin rings: 
that fland pretty thick and at equal diftances, which 
are not ftreaked. Some again are knit together by the 
fame fort of rings, that are only in pairs, there being 
fome diftance between each pair; and others have four 
placed in the fame manner. There is ftill another fort 
fenced in the fame way, fome of which are cylindri- 
cal, that is, of an equal bignefs from the bottom to 

_ the top, and are curionfly wrought in fmall rings, firft 
with two at fome diftance, and then with four clofe 

Beg together ; 
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“that fome of them muft confift of thirty jomts. Every 


together; and fo on alternately the whole length of 
the fone: but others, though like the former in other 


refpects, are bigger both at the top and at the bottom, _ 
and refemble a pillar with a pedeftal and. capital. — 


Eaitly, there are fome very fmall ones that ftand in ca- 


vities like ftrait fmooth pillars, only they are marked 
with a row of knobs on each fide; and there are 
others that look like fo many buttons piled upon eacl» 
other. 


ASTERLA, or Srar-STones, are found in feve- | 


ral parts of the kingdom, and particularly in the fields 
about Cleydon in Oxfordbire. They confitt of thin 


~ plates lying obliquely to the horizontal pofition, muck 


after the manner of the Yews Stone; and the colour ~ 


is various, according to the different foils in which 


they are found: for this reafon, in Glece/terfoire and — 
Yorkfbire, where they are taken out of a blue clay, — 


they are nearly of. the fame colour; and they break 
like flints with a dark fhining furface. In Waraick- 
foire, as well as in fome parts of Glocefferfbire, they are 
of an afh colour; and at Cleydon they. are yellowith, 
becaufe they are found in a yellowith earth. They 
are here about an inch and a half in length, and fel- 
dom lefs than an inch in circumference: and whéreas 
in other counties they are fo hard that it is difficult, 
if at all poflible, to feparate one from another without 
fpoiling them; yetif thefe are fteeped in vinegar for 
a night, they may be divided the next morning with 


"ase 


fafety and eafe. They likewife differ from thofe of — 


other places in fhape; for, befides the fculpture that 
makes up the angles, there is the reprefentation of a 


rofe in the middle thereof; which is not commonly 


feen in thofe found elfewhere. Dr. Lifer affirms they 


ail feem to be fragments, and not entire bodies; and — 


are fometimes found in one fingle joint, and fometimes 
there are fifteen in number lying one upon another. 
According to what has hitherto appeared, about twen- 
ty joints go to an inch; and from thence it will follow, 


joint confifls of five angles, which in fome are very 
obtnfe, and in others more acute. The middle of 
each angle is a little hollow, and the edges more pro- 

minent, - 
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minent, with thick furrows, by which the feveral 
joints are conneéted together, their ridges and fur- 
rows being alternately let into each other. 

Boet gives a defcription of them which differs very 


Jittle from the former: though he fays the fubftance 


is pretty hard, and they are fo very clofely joined to- 
gether that they could not have been done better by 
the beft workman, yet he could eafily feparate them 
from each other; however, he never found above 
eight of them at a time fo connected. 3 
Many of the longeft jointed Star-Stones have fome 
of their joints a little broader and more prominent 
than others, dividing the whole body as it were into 
certain conjugations of two, three, or more joints, 
which, as Dr. Lifer obferves, are marked with {ets of 
wires, as he calls them: however, Dr. Pot could not 
perceive any in thofe he found at Cleydon; but yet, 
when he put fome of them in vinegar, he could per- 


- ceive bubbles at thofe very places, ftanding at the ori- 


fices where thofe wires formerly were probably infert- 
ed. Thofe in other counties are generally a little 
bent; but thofe at Cleydon are not, which may poilibly 
be owing to their fhortnefs. 

There are fome found about Szwerford in Oxford- 
foire, which are not fo large as thofe at Cleydon, for 
they are never a full inch in circumference; but, the 
conjugations or prominences of fome of the joints-be- 
yond the reft are more vifible in thefe than in thofe of 
other places. The Star-Stones found in Staferd/bire 
are exaétly of the fame fhape, in which flars are com- 
monly painted; for they have all five principal rays of 
an equal length, fhape, and make, and proceeding 
from the centre, which is either folid or hollow, and 


- where they join in angles of feventy-two degrees. 


They differ fomewhat from each other in the different _ 


places where they are found, as alfo from thofe in Ox- 


aad as well as from thofe taken notice of by 


r. Lefer in the Philofophical Tranfactions; for tho’ 
they are placed on each other in columns, and feem to 
be fragments, fome having three, four, or more joints, 
yet none of them feem to be made up of plates lying 
obliquely to the horizontal polition of the Has sae 

ome 
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fome of them have. their angles fo very acute, and 


confequently their fides fo deeply furrowed, that they 


feem to. reprefent the rowel of a {pur, without any 
fculpture or indentéd future; but when there is any — 
fuch, they are of a quite different kind from thofe al- i 


ready mentioned. 


The firft fort are placed in a cafe of a flinty kind of | 


ftone, confifting of five angles ; and the rays proceed 


from a folid centre of a coal-black colour, not bigger — 
than a common pin; yet they are evidently of a flat 


figure confifting of five angles; though the angles of — 


the inner/one do not point againft the fharp rays of © 


the outer, but apainft the deep furrows between them; _ 


however, they are both {moothly jointed, without any — 


hatching or engraving. 


The fecond fort confifts of a flat and not hollow- _ 
fided piece, fuch as Dr. Lifer has defcribed in the _ 


Philofophical TranfaGtions ; and the hatchings there- 
of are very different from all his. There is one prin- 


cipal ray which extends itfelf from the centre to the ; 
extremity of each angle, with oblique lines proceed- 


ing upwards therefrom, in fuch a manner that they in 
fome fenfe reprefent fo many boughs of a tree. 

The third kind has alfo flat fides; but the joints are 
all unequal, one of them being always more protube- 
rant than the next, and fo alternately throughout the 
whole column. It confifts of twelve joints, and the 
hollow of each angle, is neither hatched on the top, 
nor is the column bent, or the leat inclining, as thofe 


commonly are which are of a greater length. Thefe 


have the property of moving in vinegar, like the for- 
mer; and this property feems to have been known to 
Roger Bacon near five hundred years ago; for in one of 
his epiftles he affirms they would run in vinegar. 


The ASTROITES are akin to the Afteriz, and are _ | 


of different fizes, but are adorned all over with many 


tars; and there are no lefs than four different kinds 


found in Oxford/bire, in two whereof the ftars are in * 


mezzo-relievo, they being prominent and ftanding 
outwards, with the ftreaks defcending from the'centre 
at the top and all fides to the rock on which they 
grow. Some of thefe are of a larger and others of a 

| {maller 
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> {maller kind, which are both found in the quarries of 


rubble-ftone. There is a third fort which are more 


_ beautiful than the reft, and are intagli, that is, deep- 


ly engraved like a feal, and ftreaked from the promi- 
nent edges above, to a centre in the bottom. Thefe 
are generally hexagons, and‘ fometimes pentagons; and 
yet they agree with the former in this, that the ftars 
are only fuperficial, and not found in the body of the 
ftone. : 
The fourth fort has been imperfe@ly defcribed by 
Ge/ner, and after him by feveral others. ‘The ftreaks 


of thefe are like the third fort, defcending in a con- 


cave ; but from the edges are generally round, or with 
five angles at the top, and tend to a centre, but not 
of their own kind, for they are fmooth and apparent- 
ly prominent. They are found in quarries of rubble- 


 ftone, and are ftellated not only on the furface of the 
' ftone, but quite through the depth thereof; yet not 


fo as to have one continued ftar reach through the 
whole, but many, according to’ the thicknefs of the 
ftone; for about ten of them lie in the depth of an- 


inch, much after the fame manner as the ftar-ftones ¢ 


only they are not feparate, but join together, and 
make as it were fo many rows of the ftone. Some of 
thefe are fo large in France, that they have been there 
ufed for the building of walls and houfes ; but with 
us they are generally employed in. paving caufeways, 
particularly in Oxfordfeire. "i 
The property of moving in vinegar is common both 


© to the Afteriz and the Aftroites ; though the Afteriz 


will move not only in a whole joint, but two or three 
connected together; whereas the Aftroites muft be 
broken into very {mall pieces before they will move. 
The Afteria has not only a propreflive’ motion, but 
will turn round in vinegar, and will ftir more britkly 


_ and longer than any other ftone that vinegar has the 


like effe&t upon; and though it has been fteeped there- 


in for three or four days, yet when freth is poured 
upon it, it will fti!l emit a great many little bubbles 


as at firft from underneath it, and at the inftant it be- 


_ gins to move. It once happened, that when - vinegar 


was not at hand, another fluid was made ufe of by a 
-chemift, 


~ above half an inch round. Moft of them have a kind 


A 


chemift, which caufed-the ftone. to emit fuch a quan- — 
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tity of effluvia, that they afcended in a cloud to the — 
furface of the menflruum, where they fettled exactly — 
in the form of the ftone, aud.that not only of a fingle — 
joint, but of a whole column. ; 
Linneus places the LAPIS JUDAICUS, or Jews 
SronE, among petrifications; and Boet informs us 
that it is in the fhape of an olive, and is roundifh, — 
tender, and brittle, with ftreaks that run according 
to the length, and placed at equal diftances, as if they ~ 
were done by art. The colour is whitifh, or a faint — 
afh colour, fhining within, and it may be obliquely — 
cloven into foliaceous plates. It is called a Fewws 
Stone becaufe it has been found in Fudea, and other — 
parts of Syria; but fome of thefe have been found in | 
England, particularly in Oxfordjbire, which are of a 
more flender and longer fhape than any fort of olive. 
Some are about two inches in length, and an inch © 
and a half in circumference; but others have been — 
met with lefs than an inch long, and not much 


of pedicle or ftalk, from which theyfeem to have had — 
their growth; and there are ridges or furrows through 
the whole length of the ftone. ‘The ridges are marked 
with fmall knots fet in the order of a quincunx, that © 
is, in four points placed in afquare, and a fifth in the j 
middle. ‘Their texture is very curioys, for they con- — 
fit of thin plates as above, not unlike the felenites, — 
only they are opaque. - “ , 
They have formerly been accounted excellent againft 
the ftone, and were faid to diminifh or break it in ~ 
pieces ; but now no fuch properties are acknowledged, — 
‘They might perhaps have occafioned gravel to come — 
away, which has been taken for bits of ftones. Not — 
only thefe, but coral, the belemnites, crabs eyes, and | 
the like, confifting of fixed earthy particles, may unite 
with the falts in the fluids of a human body, and by 
that means render them unfit for pafling through the — 

pores of the fkin; and then it is no wonder they 
Should rufh towards the kidneys, and feek for an exit 
that way, and afterwards be excreted in the form of 
large _ 
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~ large gravel. The dofe of one of thefe {tones in pow- 


der was a dram in a proper vehicle. 

Linneus likewife places CORAL, Madrepore, and 
the like, among petrifications ; and he calls them Li- 
thophytes, though they have been commonly placed 
among fea plants. ‘Thofe of the Coral kind are a 
little flexible, like wood, when in the water, and to 


_ afmalil degree when out of it; but they may be re- 
- duced into powder like chalk. ‘There are a great ma- 


- Out leaves: others are in the form of a net, fome- 


times with large mefhes, and fometimes with {mall, 


_ The infide of the branches feems to be of the na- 


ture of horn, for it has the fame fmell when put 


into_the fire; but the bark is of a ftony nature, 


and contains a great deal of falt. Coral, properly fo 


_ ¢alled, is of a ftony nature, and is placed in the ani- 


' mal kingdom becaufe it produces fea infets. Some 


of thefe are red, and others white ; and we are told 
that near the Ifland of Amboyna there is one found 
that is black, which the Jzdians call Acaburum. Boez 
informs us that fome fort of Corals, befides thofe-al- 


ony of this kind, and they refemble {mall trees with- . 


ready mentioned, are green, yellowifh, afh-coloured, © 


and brown; and that others are variegated with di- 
vers colours. However, the red of the colour of ver- 
milion is beft, and is by fome faid to be of the male 
kind, and that whichis palifh of the female. The 
white Coral is the next in value, and then black; but 
thofe of other colours fome will not allow to be Co- 
tals, though they are found in the fame places. It is 
always covered with a bark, and is ftony, folid, and 
very hard, even in the water; though the branches 
are a little flexible, but foon grow hard in the air. 
The bark of Coral is a mixture of tartar and a fluid 


of a gluey nature; and though it is a little rough, it — 


takes a very fine polifh. Some take the black Coral 


to be a fea plant of a different nature. 


Red Coral is not of fo great efteem in Europe as it 
is in Afa, and particularly in Arabia. It is ufed for 
making feveral forts of toys, fuch as fpoons, heads of 
canes, knife-handles, fword-hilts, beads; and, wnen 
fet in filver, it ferves as a play-thing for children, and 
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is defigned to rub their gums therewith, that they 


may breed their teeth more eafily. The Mahometans 
of Arabia Felix ufe them for chaplets like the Roman 
Catholics, and number their prayers therewith; be- 
fides, they feldom bury any perfon without tying one 
about their necks. : aa 

On the young branches of Coral there are found 


{mall eminences, pierced in the form of ftars, and full — 


ofa milky fluid when they are juft taken out of the 
water. Within thefe ftars the Count Demerfili aflerts 
to have feen flowers proceed, which retire within when 
taken out of the water. Many learned men have 
thought fea plants tobe nothing but petrifications, 
confifting of plates of falt, and layers of tartar, placed 
One upon another; and as coral always grows with its 


head downwards, in caverns of rocks in the fea, the © 


fituation has canfed them to fufpeét that they were no- 
thing elfe but petrifications, like thofe found on the 
roofs of certain caves in the rocks. But fince the dif- 
covery of the flowers of coral and fome other marine 
productions, it is not at all doubted but they havea 
regular organization; and if their feeds have not yet« 
been perceived, itis becaufe their fmallnefs renders 
them imperceptible. 

But fome have thought that the generation of thefe 


3 


4 


plants is not owing to the feeds, becaufe as they al- — 


ways hang with their head downwards, they would 
fall off to the bottoms of the caverns, and not place 
themfelves on the top; but this difficulty may be re- 


moved by fuppofing they are lighter than the fea wa- 
ter, and that the milk which furrounds them is of fo 


thick a nature, that it may help to affift them in fwim- 


ming. Hence indeed it may happen that many of * 


them may rife to the top of the water, and there pe- 
rifh ; but then likewife others may afcend to the top 
of the caverns, and there fix themfelves, and then they 
will grow like the coral from which they proceed. 


Hence we may conclude, from the regularity of thefe — 


productions, the organization of their parts, the great — 


numbers of fmall pores in their bark to receive the 


bitumen and other fea juices, the eminences regularly 
hollowed in the form of fars, which ferve for the 
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cafes of flowers in the fame fhape, the veffels full of a 
_ milky fluid which is found between the bark and the 


body of the plant, to make it grow thicker by little 
and little, and the perpetual uniformity of the fame 
circumftances ; I fay from all thefe particularities we 
have'reafon to believe that the bottom of the fea is 
covered with plants, with charateriftics different from 
ours. In’ Spaim they have a particular fort of a ma- 
chine for the getting of Coral, particularly at a pro- 


-montory in Catalonia. 'This isa wooden crofs which 


is very large, and in the centre there is a wooden ball 


_ of a.great weight, to which a very long and thick rope 


is faftened. At each’end of the crofs they hang a net 


-in the form of a bag, which being let down into the 


fea, there are divers proper perfons that know where 
the Coral is to be found, and they have the care of ma- 
naging the rope. They guide one or more ends of the 
crofs into the caverns, and then the nets lay hold of 


- the Coral, break it off, and let it fall into the hollow 


part of the net; and when they have got as much as 

can well be contained in each of them, the machine. 
is drawn up. The Red Coral is only chofen for me- 

dicinal ufes, and many authors have afcribed great 

virtues thereto, which are ina great meafure imagi-~ 
nary ; however, it cannot be denied that it is a good 

abforbent, and therefore is proper to reftrain the or- 

gafm ofthe blood, and to blunt the acrimony of the 

bile and other humours in various forts of fluxes, as 
well as for the gripes in children. Its dofe is from a 

fcruple to a dram. _ 

The MADREPORE has no bark like the former, 
but it is branched like it, though the branches are 
not fonumerous. ‘There are feveral fortsof them, and 
fome are only athick plate of a hardifh ftony matter, 
pierced with a great number of holes or pores, which 
are difpofed in the form of {mall pipes, waves, ftars, 
and other’ figures ;\ but it is moft commonly in the 
fhape of a {mall tree, and the branches are always full 
of holes or pores. It is found in varions parts of the 
world, but no where in fuch great plenty as near the 
Caribbee iflands. 
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There are feveral forts of them, as the ftellated Mas. 


drepore akin to.Coral ; the branched Madrepore akin. 
to Coral; the Madrepore or Millepore of Tournefort ; 


SS oe 


the common Madrepore or fiftulous white Coral; the — 


Madrepore like fouthernwood; the warty-pointed 


Madrepore, by. fome called the water-pointed white 


Coral\; and the white ftellated Madrepore. 


‘Though Madrepore is generally found growing in . 


the fea, yetit is fometimes found on the tops of moun- 
tains: that met with by Fu/ffex on Mount Chau- 
mont in Normandy was porous, light, white, and in all 
refpe&ts like the common Madrepore. It is, like moft 
petrifications,. alkaline and abforbent, and. has much 
the fame virtues as Coral. In fluxes of the belly the 
dofe is from half a fcruple to two {cruples. 
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CHAP. XXXvV. 


Of the ViTRESCENT and Cie cg toni STONES,.— 


and thofe that will not frrike fire with Steel, 


N the foregoing part of this treatife relating to 
§ fands, clays, pebbles, flints, and the like, I have 
kept a fyftem conitantly in view, written by a gentle- 
man who, according to the preface to the fupplement 
to Chaméers, has diftinguifhed himfelf in natural hif- 


tory, and who by the beft judges is allowed to under-. 


ftand the fubje& extremely well. But left any thing 
- fhould be wanting, it will not be improper to add 
what Lizneus has publifhed relating to the Srony 
Kixncpom, as he ,calls it. He divides it into three 
Claffes, : ae 

I, SimpLe Stones, whofe conftituent particles are 
homogeneous, or of the fame nature. II. Minzrats 
or ComPouNDED-STones, whofe conftituent particles 


are heterogeneous; that is, ftones which are imbuted — 


with a foreign principle, namely, falt, fulphur or me- 
tal. ILI. Fossits or Accrecarep Stones. 


r. SIMPLE StTones are thofe that are vitrefcent, — 


that is, that will turn into glafs in the fire; that will 


firike — 


. 
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ftrike fire with fteel, but will not diffolve in aqua for- 


tis. 2. Cancarious Stones, that are rafile, that 


will not ftrike fire with fteel, that will calcine to a pow~ 
der in the fire, and will generally diffolve in aqua for- 


tis. 3, Apyri, that may be cut, but will not ftrike 


fire with fteel, nor diffolve in aqua fortis. | 
Virrescent Stones arethe Cos, the Quartz, and 
the Silex. The COS confifts of {ubopaque indeter- 
minate fragments, and of no certain fhape, with granu- 
lated particles. 1. The brittle Cos or Sand-ftone con- 
fifts of clay and fea-fand, is of a heavy colour, inter- 
{perfed with impalpable fhining particles. . It will fer- 
ment with aqua fortis, but not diffolve therein; and 
it will hardly ftrike fire with fteel. It is ufually moift in 


- the places where it is got, and it will cleave in remote, 


oblique, perpendicular, and horizontal chinks. It 
is ufed in the conftruétion of forts, the foundations of 
houfes, for chimnies, and for ftone coffins. 2. The brit- 
tle Cos or Sand-ftone with gritty particles, is com- 
pofed of common fand, and is either red or white. It 
ferments but very little with aqua fortis, and emits very - 
fmall {parks with fteel. It will cleave at the horizon- 
tal chinks. Itis ufed for whetftones and grinditones. 
3. The folid Cos, with impalpable quartzous particles, 
is of a whitith flefh-colour interfperfed. It will not fer- 
ment with aqua fortis, butit will ftrike fire very freely 
with fteel. 4. The confiderably folid Cos or Sand-_ 


ftone, with tranfparent, fandy, quartzous particles that 


are all of the fame fize. It is common every where, and 
is of the colour of glafs. 5. The confiderably folid Cos, 
with fubopake, nearly equal, fandy, quartzous parti- 
cles, and which readily cleaves horizontally. It is 
ufed for the foundations of buildings. 6. The pretty 


folid horizontal Cos, with fandy quartzous unequal par- 


ticles, is ufed for millftones. 7. 'The pretty folid ho- 
rizontal Cos, with fandy particles, and a waved fur- 
face. It confifts of nearly equal angular particles. 
8. The indifferently folid Cos or filtering ftone, that 
will let water pafs gradually through it. It is brought 
from Canary and Mexico, and ferves to. depurate wa- 


ter, efpecially at fea. . 
QUARTZ 
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- QUARTZ confifts: of indeterminate, tranfparent, i 


angulated, folid, acute fragments. 1. Aqueous Quartz 


is found every where in the clefts of rocks, and pro- 
Tt is always pa-’ 


ceeds from water detained therein, 
rafitical, though often difperfed ; and all Quartz 
ftrikes fire very freely with fteel. 2. White Quartz 
is found among rocks, though not ‘very frequently. 


It is generated of water and marble, and readily melts 


into glafs. The fragments often look mealy, and it 
is in great requeft among workers in copper. 3. 
Coloured Quartz’is generally found in or near mines, 
and proceeds from Quartz tinged with metalline par- 
ticles. When tinged with lead it is yellow, and is 


called'a Topaz. With {ron it is red, and termed a 


Ruby; with iron and copper it is purple, and is an Ame- 
thyft.; with copper blue, and then it is a Sapphire ; with 
copper it is alfo green, and then it is an Emerald. 
4. Opaque Quartz is found almoft every where, 
among rocks and other places. 5. Quartz inclining 
to a.whetftone confifts of conglomerated grains like 
fea falt. oe so hes cua 25 hy 
<The SILEX confifts of indeterminate fomewhat 
tranfparent fragments, which are convex in fome pla- 
Ces, and) concave in others. 1. The chalky Silex is 
the common flint ftone, and is every where to be 
found among chalk, for which reafon it is often co- 
vered with a chalky cruft. It fometimes contains fhells 
and other things. It is. feldom tinged with metals, 
becaufe the matrix is an abforbent of vitriol. It is ufed 
to ftrike fire with, to build» walls, and'to pave the 
ftreets.. It is of a'blackith hora colour, but. fome- 
times pale and whitifh. When flint is coloured and a 
little tranfparent, it is called an Agate, and is found 
differently coloured with a cruft; When a little tranf- 
parent and whitith, it is'a Carneolus; when red- 
difh it is a Sardus ; ~when red a Beryl; when whitifh 
- with red f{pecks, it is Stephen’s Gem when the co- 
lours change in different lights, it is an Opal ; when 
it is greenifh with rays, it is a Cat’s-eye ; when it isa 
little tranfparent and of a cloudy afh-colour, it is a 
Chalcedony; and when a little tranfparent and vari- 
gated with ilreaks, it is an Onyx. 2. The marble 
: é ; chalky 
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chalky Silex confifts of earthy chalk, harder, larger, 
more opaque, with fragments lefs convex than the for= 
mer, 3. ‘he marble rock Silex confifts of fomewhat 
-tranfparent, a little fcaly, foftifh, coloured fragments; 
and it fills the chinks. or ftrata of rocks, but more 
efpecially marble. 4. The marly rock Silex is either 
* .white, afh-coloured, or red; and the red in particular 
is generated in ochreous indurated marl. 
CALCARIOUS STONES are Marmor, Spate, and 
Schiftus. MARMOR confifts of indeterminate frag- 
ments, and when it is calcined, and water thrown there- 
on, it falls into powder. 1. Soluble Marmor with fo- 
-lid impalpable particles, confifts of clay, and is pro- 
perly aclayey ftone coagulated with the vitriol of iron. 
At is yellowifh, folid, and extremely hard; butit will 
diffolve in aqua fortis, and will ftrike fire a little with 
fteel. It feems to be covered with a calcined white 
cruft, and has often an angulated fpatous vein, of a 
blood colour on the outfide: it never conftitutes a 
rock, and is fometimes made ufe of to pave highways, 
particularly that between Paris and Brujéls. 2. So- 
luble Marmor confifts of a heap of crufted globous 
grains, and is commonly called the Egg-ftone. It 
feems to be made up of hail-ftones lefs than crabs-eyes, 
all crouded together. 3. Soluble Marmor confifting 
of roundith fragments of a calcarious nature, which 
are red, unequal, dark and brittle. 4, Soluble Mar- 
mor confifting of horizontal fragments, which may be 
cloven, though not very eafily. _ It confifts of an hori- 
zontal rock placed.upon a fandy rock, and is either 
red or whitifh, and before rain is moift.. Itis ufed 
for pavements, and for grave-ftones. 5. Soluble Mar- 
mor confifting of fhining fandy particles that are fome- 
what folid, and of different colours. ‘This isthe lime- 
ftone, and is turned into lime by.calcination. 6. So- 
luble Marmor confifting of fhining granulated parti- 
cles of the fpatous kind, and of feveral colours: this 
is alfo lime-fione, and is of great ufe to workers in me- 
tals. 7. Soluble Marmor confifting of radiated fhin- 
ing particles, that are oblong and in the fhape of 
cups, of a whitifh colour. 8. Soluble Marmor: con- 
fifting of impalpable rafile particles, is the ftone which 
; we 
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we call Marble. The particles are exceeding fmall, 
fearce to be diftinguifhed by the naked eye, and are — 


rafilewith a knife. It is ufed in building, for orna- 
ments and ftatues. Itis of various kinds, as the white 


Parian Marble, the yellow Phengites; the green Ver- _ 


dello; the black Lucullum; the red Nywmidian; the 


afh-coloured Venetian; the {potted white African; the 


% 


black Canarian; the green Lacedemonian; the purple — 


Lefian; the yellow Porta-Sanéia; and that-with va-— 


rious zones called the Polyzonian Marble. 9g. Fixed 
Marmor with unlike particles is commonly called Gyp- 
fum, and confifts of an afh-coloured opaque ftone, inter- 


fperfed with {cales fomewhat fpatous, and that will not. 


ferment with aqua fortis. This is generally known by 
‘the name of Plafter of Paris, and ferves for a cement 
to make ftucco, or fmall ftatues. 10. Fixed Marmor 
with perpendicular parallel filaments, confifts of hori- 
zontal plates, in which the fibres are perpendicular, 
tranfverfe, white, contiguous, parallel ; and it will 
not ferment with aqua fortis. 11. Fixed Marmor con- 
fitting of fandy fhining particles, or of fhining impal- 
pable white fand. It is now and then reddifh or 


fpotted, but it will never ferment with aqua fortis. 


it is ufed to make ftatues and many other things. 
SPATE confifts of rhomboidal fhining fragments, 
and when burnt becomes a powder that will not effer- 
vefce with water. 1. Fiffile’ Spate confifts of fiffile 
tranfparent afh-coloured fragments. z. Compact fub- 
fifile Spate which is tranfparent, and when looked 


- through makes the obje€&ts feem double. This is com-_ 
monly called Iceland Cryftal, becaufe it is brought 


from the ifland of that name, as well as Noravay and 
Sweden. 3. Compact tranfparent Spate, which does 
not double the objetts, confifts of fmall white watery 
yellowifh cubico-rhomboidal fragments. 4. Compact 
{ub-diaphanous Spate, confifts of whitifh or milk-co- 
loured fragments, and it is found in the clefts of rocks 
in the fame manner as quartz, for it is parafitical. 

. Compaé fparkling Spate confifts of a folid ftone 
that will firike fire with fteel; it receives its colour 
and hardnefs from iron, and therefore cannot be very 
properly called a‘ ftone. 6. Compact fub-opaque 
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Spate confifling of fealy fragments, which are unequal 
ath-coloured rhombi, and feem to be compofed of 
membranes. 

SCHISTUS confifts of determinate fiffile fragments, 
and is combuftible in the fire. 1, Blueifh black ring- 
ing Schiftus is the flate that ferves to cover houfes, and _ 
confifts of hard plates, that will found almoft like a 
metal. It will not imbibe water, break with froft, 
nor ferment with aqua fortis. It is ufed to cover all 
_ forts of firu€tures. 2. Black Schiftus, that is white 
__ where wrote upon, confifts of plain, fiffile, hard, black, 

equal plates, and is ufed for tables, and for boys to. 

Cait up accounts thereon. 3. Blackith brittle Schiftus, 

that is white where written upon, confifts of brittle 

plates, that will ferment a little with aqua fortis. 
4. Schiftus that is red where written upon confifts of 
_ adufky, afh-coloured, red, or greenith brittle ftone. 
_ §. Schiitus that is black where written upon, or ras 
ther ferves to draw black lines, is commonly called 
_ Black Chalk; and it confifts of brittle black plates, 
that will colour the fingers, and will’ ferment with 
acids. It is ufed as a fort of paint. 

APYRI. MICA confifts of fhining, fealy, plain 
particles. 1. The Mica with membranaceous, fiffile, 
tranfparent particles, confifts of exceeding thin and 
very broad membranes, of the colour of glafs and 
‘tranf{parent; and it will alfo bend without breaking. 
This is commonly called Ifinglafs, and is ufed in Ruf 

_ fea for windows. z. The Mica with membranaceous 
_ tran{parent particles confifts of fiffile membranes, {carce 
_apalm-in breadth; which are a little flexible, and of 
the colour and tranfparency of horn. 3. The Mica 
‘confifting of fcaly interfperfed particles is made up of 
‘exceeding minute ones, which are often black, and 
__ when burnt turn toa fhining gold colour. 4.’ The Mica 
' with fubprifmatic particles, that crofs each other, con- 
‘fits of a black rafile ftone, with the impalpable par- 
ticles imterfperfed with fome that are larger, oblong, 
» ‘fmooth, and fubprifmatic. When burnt it is of a fhi- 
§ ning gold colour, like the former. 5. The Mica with 
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 lamellated particles, ftreaked at acute angles, is called 
“by fome yellow brittle Talc with opaque plates. It 
. confiits 
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confifts of plates,or fcales an inch broad, which are 
fiffile, brittle, of a gold colour, aad ftreaked at acute 
angles, which fearce meet at the points. | «a 
TALC éonfifts of. obfcure, heavy, particles, every 
where united... 1. ‘Talc with impalpable, tranfparent, — 
foftith, convex, fiflile particles, is the common Talc of — 
the fhops, and is brought from Venice. It confifts of 
foft, fatty, convex, almoft tranfparent, whitifh green 
plates, and may be broken like fuet. It is ufed only — 
as a,.cofmetic. 2. Talc with impalpable particles is — 
folid and black, with a black fmooth furface.. It is to — 
be met with every where in mines, and confifts of a — 
thick folid ftone, a little rafile, with a furface that — 
feels as if it was fmeared with oil... 3. Talc with im- — 
; 


palpable particles, that is folid and {potted with green, — 
is called by fome the Serpent-Stone. It is ufed for 
making of veffels, becaufe it-will admit of a tolerable — 
polifh. 4..Talc with impalpable particles, and. pa- q 
ralle] plates, is found in the mines of Sweden. 5. ‘Talc — 
with impalpable particles, and.membranes that will ~ 
readily bend, is met with at Falun. 6. Talc with 
impalpable particles, and oblong, convex, opaque, — 
flefh-coloured plates. It confifts of plates like thofe — 
of common Talc, which are foluble, but thick, rough, . 
of a flefh colour, and fiffile. When burnt it cleaves — 
like ifinglafs. 7. Talc with branny, interfperfed, — 
brittle, opaque, greenifh particles. ‘I'he interfperfed — 
particles are branny, and this ftone when wet is always 
green. It is ufed to make veffels, as well as for 
chimneys and the foundations of houfes, 8. Tale — 
with interfperfed branny fubdiaphanous particles, that — 
will foul the fingers. It is called by fome the folid — 
femi-tranfparent Talc of painters, and in Sweden 'Tay- 
lors Chalk. Itis avery foft and fomewhat tranfpa- © 
rent ftone, that looks like fuet.. .g.. Tale with bran- ; 
ny interfperfed, rigid, opaque particles, and by fome © 
authors called Afbefius, is found in feveral mines. — 
to. Talc with rigid, fafciculated, crooked fibres, is” 
another kind of Afbeftus. It is a very hard ftone, 
‘with tophous. fibres varioufly interwoven, like the 
knots of the birch-tree. 7 

| AMI- 
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~~ AMIANTUS has longitudinal fibres. 1. Ami- 
»antus with flexible thread-like fibres i; commonly 
called Incombuftible Flax, and is found in Lapland 
_ and Siberia. It may be ufed to make linen, paper, 
_ and the wicks of lamps. 2. Amiantus with anou- 
dated, rigid, opaque fibres, confifts of angulated hard 
_ cohering fibres, that imitate wood. It is called by 
» fome Afbeftus, with parallel hard fibres, that will not 
 deparate. 3. Amiantus with brittle tranfparent fi- 
bres. It confiits of rigid fibres that will feparate, but 
are as brittle as glafs, fomewhat tranfparent{ and of a 
~ greenifh colour. 4. Amiantus with foft downy fi- 
bres is the Plumous Alum of the fhops, buat impro- 
-perly. 

‘ ASBESTUS has interwoven light fibres. 1. AC 
_ beftus that is fiflile and fomewhat folid is called in 
_ Sweden Mountain Fleth, and confifts of a fiffile, pale, 
__ponderous ftone, that will not fwim in water. 2. Mem- 
_branaceous flexile Afbeftus, called by fome Mountain 
; Leather, confifts of a ftone with interwoven fibres, 
like old leather. It will fwim upon water, and has a 
hard, fmooth, white furface. 3. Somewhat folid 
- flexile Afbeftus is called in Savedex Mountain Cork, 
and is a light ftone, with a farface like the inner bark. 
of the cork-tree. It will fwim in water. 


SHSM 
\ CHAP. XXXVI 
| Of MINERALS, or Comrpounpen STONES. 


7 INERALS are, 1. Sars fimply compofed, 

. foluble in water, with a certain pungent tafte, 
and forming cryftals of many fides. 2. Decompofit 
Suvruurs, that are foluble in fire, and that fead forth 
fumes with a ftrong fmell. 3. Mercuriats, that 
yield a regulus in fire, which is convex, opaque, fhi- 
ning, and coloured. 

SALTS. NATRUM confifts of o&aedral cryftals, - 
with a tetraedral column, having fides alternately nar-. 
Tower, and the apices iaternally like wedges. Jt will 
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hifs in the fire, and has a bitterifh tafte. 1. The Na- 
trum of marble is commonly called Calcarious Salt, 
and is generally found in calcarious rocks. 2. The 
Natrum of walls is known by the name of Aphroni-— 
trum, and is found on old walls, efpecially in vaults. — 
3. The Natrum of fountains is of the fame kind as_ 
our Ef/om falt, and is called the Purging Salt in the 
fhops. 4. Spatous Natrum is of feveral forts; as the 
Natrum with erect, interfperfed, white, fubdiaphanows — 
cryftals; the Natrum with decumbent, interfperfed,. 
tranfparent cryftals; the Natrum with decumbent, pa- 
rallel, fleth-coloured, opaque cryftals; the Natrum— 
with fomewhat erect, parallel, whitifh cryftals; and - 
the Natrum with vertical, parailel, glaffy cryftals. It” 
is found in feveral places, but principally in Germany, | 


and confiits of a f{patous cryftallized ftone, whofe cry- — 
ftal ts a tetraedral column, with all the four fides con- — 
fifting of oblong pentagans, whofe oppofite fides re- 
fpe&t each other’s apex. Each apex confifts of two te-- 
traedral planes, which are alternate among themfelves. _ 
It may be objected, that cryftal is ftony, and not a 
falt; but it contains falt, whofe figure it bears; for 
all cryftallizations proceed from falt. 
The SELENITES confifts of rhombous decaedral 
cryftals, with two broader fides oppofite to each other. © 
1. The f{patous, gypfeous, rhombous Selenites is cry- 
ftallized gypfum, of.a rhomboidal figure, and is found 
between the plates of fchiitus. ‘The-cryftal confiits of 
two broad rhombi, four narrower, and four tetraedral, 
whofe outward angles are alternately nearer each other. | 
‘They refemble the fragments of {pate, and, like gyp- — 
fum, will not ferment with aqua fortis, as all thofe — 
of the like kind will. When it is reduced to pow- | 
der and mixed with water, it will cryftallize again. — 
z. The fpatofo-gypfeous prifmatic Selenites 1s found 
between the fchiftus of the rocks, and confifts of a 
cryftal with a hexaedral column, and two oppofite 
fides that are. broader. “The rhombous fragments are 
fpatous at the middle Jongitudinal line, with conver-— 
gent apices: hence, when it is cloven, the cryfial is 
ftreaked as it were at the angle. 3. The fpatofo- 
gypfeous wedge-like Selenites is the tranfparent BYP 
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fam with rhomboidal plates, and is found in the mines 
of plafter of Paris. It confifts of a ftone that will 
cleave into exceeding thin tranfparent plates. ; 
-NITRUM confiits of -oGaedral cryftals, with a- 
prifmatic hexaedral column, terminated at both ends 
with a hexagon pyramid. | It will hifs in the fire, and 
flafh with.a phlogifton; and it hasa cold acrid tatte. 
1. Ground Nitrum is the common falt-petre, and is 
found every where among old buildings. It confifts 
of parallelograms with fix long re€tangles, that con-- 
clude the prifmatic column, and have fix triangles con 
curring at the extremity of the pyramid in a point. 
z. The. quartzous aqueous Nitrum is of feveral forts, 
as the quartzous Nitrum fharp at both ends, called 
by fome Mountain Cryftal accumulated at both ends; 
the quartzoys Nitrum with oblong diftant cryftals ; 
the quartzous Nitrum with aggregated cryftals with- 
out a column; and the quartzous, aggregated, fiftu- 
lous Nitrum, They are found every where in the ca- 
vities of ftones. 3. The quartzous coloured Nitrum, 
of which the yellow is a topaz, the brown a jacinth, 
the red aruby, the purple an amethyft, the blue a 
fapphire, the blue-green a beryl, the green an eme- 
rald, and the black a morion. It is found in or near 
mines of metal. 4. Spatous Nitrum is-of different 
forts; as, the fpatous Nitrum with equal pyramids, 
and without a column; the fpatous Nitrum pyramidal 
at each end, and without a column, but the upper py- 
ramid is fubulated; the aggregated’ fpatous Nitrum, 
without a column, with a fubulated oblique pyramid, 
‘called by fome the hexangular cryftallized Spate; the 
aggregated f{patous Nitrum without a columh, and 
which is fafciculated and decumbent; the plain fpa- 
tous Nitrum imbricated three ways; the fpatous Ni- 
trum that is plain and truncated at both ends, andis a 
roundith hexaedron ; the fpatous Nitrum truncated at 
both ends, called by fome a cryftallized, prifmatic, 
hexangular Spate; the fpatous, triangular, truncated 
Nitrum, with all the angles plain; the folitary {pa- 
tous Nitrum, in the form of a ftone in fruit; the ag- 
gregated, three ways imbricated, ftreaked, fpatous 
Nitrum; and the aggregated, imbricated, hemifphe- 
: 2 rica}, 
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rical, fpatous Nitrum. They are all found im the. 
mines of Germany. MPaiisle 
MURIA confifts of cubic hexaedral cryftals, which © 
crackle in the fire, and have a pungent tafte. 1. Ma- © 
rine Maria or fea falt is found in feveral places near — 
the fea, efpecially in hot countries. 2. Fountain Mu- 
ria is the falt that is got out of falt fprings. 3. The 
foflile Muria is the fal gem of the fhops, and is found 
in Poland and Hungary. 4. 'The fpatous rhombous 
Moria confifts of rhnombous cryftals, in the fhape of 
®he particles of fpate. 5. The ftony Muria, that is 
like a phofphorus, called by fome the fhining Spate, 
and by others the felid Spate, more or lefs tranfpa- 
rent, with particles not to be diftinguifhed from each 
other. There are feveral forts of this; as, the aggre- 
gated white fpatous Muria; the yellow aggregated 
ipatous Muria; the purple aggregated fpatous Muria; 
and the green aggregated fpatous Muria. . It is found — 
in feveral parts of Europe, and confifts of a tranfpa- 
rent, folid, rafile ftone, that will. not ferment with © 
acids; but it will crackle and bounce in the fire, turn | 
into glafs, and being heated will fhine like-a phof- 
phorus. In fome mines it has no cryftalline figure 
when itis old, for then it lofesit. 6. The Muria of 
ftones, confifting of ifinglafs and fpate, is called by 
fome the nitrous Stone melting in the air. It confifts 
of a ftone compounded of yellow fpate and a mica, — 
that will melt about noon. : | 
. ALUMEN has oétaedral cryftals, and will melt, — 
froth, and ferment in the fire: it has alfo an aftringent _ 
tafte. 1. Naked Alumen is the plumous Alum of the 
fiops, and eflorefces out of a ftony rock. 2. Schif- 
tous Alumen is called by fome mineralized fiffile ftone — 
Alum. It has: faline o€taedral cryftals, with eight 


. plane triangles ; but the vertical angles are terminated — 


with a rhombous plane, and the tranfverfe angles have 
an oblong plane quadrangle. 3. Reddifh marble Alu- 
men is a mineralized Alum from a calcarious ftone, — 
and is the Roach Alum or Roman Alum of the fhops.” 
4. The talcous opaque Alumen confifts of an otta- 
edral teffera, with fides confifting of eight plane equal — 
tsiangles. -It is of a brownith afh-colour, opaque es | 
~ safile, 9 
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tafile, and is found in Sweden. 5. The tranfparent, 
f{patous, rafile Alumen is found in Germany. 6. The 
_ftony, tranfparent, extremely folid Alumen is of fe- 
veral kinds; as; the fpatous Alumen with an equal 
teffera, which is a moft tranfparent gem, extremely 
hard, of the colour of water, and is the true diamond; 
the extremely tranfparent gem, which is next to a 
diamond in hardnefs, is of a red colour that will not 
change in the fire, and is a ruby; the exceedingly 
tranfparent gem, the third in hardnefs, is of a blue 
colour, which is deftroyed in the fire, and is a fap- 
hire. 

VITRIOLUM confifts of many-fided cryftals 1m- 
buted with metal. It will melt and calcine in the fire, 
and has a ftyptic tafte.. 1. Vitriolum of iron is green 
and cubical, and is the Vitriol of Mars in the fhops. 
It is found every where in iron mines, and where the_ 
earth is of the nature of pyrites. It confifts of a cu- 
bical faline cryftal. 2. The blue Vitrioium of copper, 
_with twelve fides, is the Cypfine Vitriol of the fhops, 
and is brought from Cyprus, where it is prepared. It 
confilts of a faline, dodecaedral, rhomboidal, deprefied 
cryftal. 3. Vitriolum of copper and iron is of a green- 
ith blue colour, and is ftalaétitious. It is by fome 
called the Hermaphrodite Vitriol, and is found at Fa- 
lun, where it hangs from the roofs like ificles. 4. White 
oblong Vitriolum of zinc; it confifts of oblong cry- 
flals, which approach a little to the fhape of natrum. 

SULPHURA.\ ELECTRUM emits a fweet {mell, 
and is of a brownifh colour. 1. Opaque t nacious 
Ele&trum is by fomescalled Variegated Am ergreaie; 
and there is alfo another without variegations, which 
is of a citrine brown or black. Itis found in the fea, 
efpecially in the Eaf Indies, where it {wims upon the 
water, and is of the confiftence of wax, with a very 
ftrong {weet fmell. It is ufed as a perfume, and in 
medicine; and is an aphrodifiac and analeptic; but it 
is extremely dear. 2. ‘I'ranfparent folid Ele€tram is 
by fome called Tranfparent Amber; which is ei- 
ther white, yellow, or brown. ‘There is another that 
is opaque, and either y-llow or brown. It is found 
chiefly in the Baltic Sea, where it is thrown upon the 
Qs fhores, 
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fhores, particularly of Prufia. It confifts of a tranf- . 
parent, yellowith, folid mafs, and is the common Am=_ 
ber known by every one. dt is ufed to make vefiels, © J 
cane-heads, and the likes and in the fhops there are 
various preparations of it; fuch as the volatile fale, j 
tinGure, and oil. 
BITUMEN ee a difagreeable fmell, testo is my va+ 
rious colours. 1. Fluid whitifh Bitumen,: commonly — 
chilled NEaphtds, is found in Perfa and. Egypt, and is — 
the Magnet of fire. 2. Liquid brown Bitumen is the — 
fluid, thick, dark brown Bitumen of other authors, — 
and in the fhops‘is called Petroleum. It is found in © 
Dalecarlia and many other places, and’ confifts of a — 
rude afh-coloured marble variegated with red;/or it is © 
the marmoreous /Etile, with cryftallme fixed embry- © 
‘oes, as at Skerback, where it is found.,: 3. Tenacious — 
black Bitumen, commonly called Maltha, is found at — 
Dannemore, and in various irom mines among the cry+ — 
fials. 4. Brittleith black Bitumen is the folid coa- — 
gulated Bitumen of other authors, and is commonly _ 
called Afphaltum. It is found in Oe/aad and other — 
places, between the plates of {chiftus, like a honey- — 
comb. 5. Marfly ground Bitumen, according to fome, — 
is a mineralized earth, and is called Ampelites. -Ir is 
found in Sxwitzerland, and is ufed inftead of pit-coaland — 
turf. 6. Bitumen of fchiftus is the fame as pit-coal, 
and isa Bitumen confilting of a fifile mineralized 
ftone. The Greek name is Lithanthrax. It is foundin © 
almoft every country, efpecially in Europe, and is ufed 
as fuel for fires. 7. The fetid Bitumen of marmor is. _ 
the opaque fpate, which emits a-bad {mell when rub- | 
bed, according to fome authors. It is called the Hog- © 
ftone in Sxveden, where it 1s found, upon marble, but — 
below the upper fchift. It confifts- of a fomewhat fo- — 
lid, fetid, fcaly rock, or of cryftals that lie clofe to © 
each other. . | 
PYRITES has a Fag mh fmell, a yellow colour, — 
and a faltifh tafte. 41. The rier’ tranfparent Py- 
rites is the Sulphur vivum of the fops, and is found — 
in Rufia. 2. The almoft naked, arfenica!, micaceous — 
Pyrites is, according to fome, an arfenic confifting of | 
fulphur and a fpatous mucaceous flone. Itus the Or- 
; pment — 
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piment of the fhops, and is brought from Venice. 
3. The cryftallized. Pyrites, according to fome, isa 
mineralized fulphur with iron, and in a eryftalline 
‘ form. Itis of various figures, as tetraedral, confit- 
‘ing of triangles; hexaedral, confifting of quadrangles ; 
octaedral, confifting of triangles, but is feldom found 
entire; dodecaedral, confifting of quinquaneles, and 
often containing filver; hemi{pherical, containing ar- 
fenic, iron and copper; and globous, containing ar- 
fenic with copper. It is found in various mines, where 
it is very common. 4. The iron fparkling Pyrites of 
an uncertain form, according to fome, is a mineralized 
fulphur with iron. It is found in various mines, and 
confifts of a pale Pyrites of an uncertain form, and 
will give fire very freely with fteel. 5. The ferreo- 
cupreous Pyrites, with a melting matrix, is, according 
to fome, a copper mineralized with fulphur and iron, 
\ Itis of various colours, as livid, of the colour of liver, 
yellow, tawny, of a yellowifh green, and with ochre-- 
ous holes. It is foundin the copper mines of Saveden. 
6. The ferreo-cupreous Pyrites, with a vitrefcent ma- 
trix, is either quartzous or cotaceous, and is found in 
. the fame places as the former. 7, The ferreo-cupreous: 
Pyrites, with an apyrous matrix; of which there is 
the micaceous, the fiffile talcous, and the talcofo- 
acerous. Itis found in the fame places as the two 
former. \ pa 
ARSENICUM has the fmell of garlick, and is of 
a white colour, with a fweetifh tafte. 1, Naked white 
Arfenicum is by fome called the fimple native Arfenic, 
and is commonly known by the name of white Arfe- 
nic. _Itis found in Germany. 2. Naked reddifh Ar- 
_fenicum is treated of by authors by the name of Re- 
algar and Sandarach.  Itis found in Sweden, Germany, 
and Turky. 3. Cryftallized Arfenicum is found in 
Germaxy, and confifts of oftaedral brown cryitals 1m= 
buted with.iron. 4. White Arfenicum with plain _ 
fragments is commonly called the white Pyrites, and 
1s found in feyeral parts of Savedex. 5. White Arfe- 
nicum with convex fragments is a teftaceous Arfenic 
mineralized with iron, and is found in Helfngia. 
6. The reddith cupreous Arfenicum is an Arfenic mi- 
‘gan eRe neralized 
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neralized with fulphur and copper,-and is of the cos — 
lour of red copper. It is:found in Germany. 7. The — 


blucith afh-coloured fhining Arfenicum is an Arfenie 


mineralized with iron, and has fhining grains of blue- 
ifh afh-colour. 8. Lenticular Arfenicum of black 
fchiftus, confifts of a large black, extremely folid, ve- 
ry hard body, of a lenticular form generally, and” 
fecms as though it was turned in a lathe, andin the 


open airit will melt on the ground. It is found in — 


alum mines. 


MERCURIALIA. H¥YDRARGYRUM confifts of — 


a white metal which is always fluid, and will fly away 
in the fre before it is red hot ; when diffolved in aqua 
fortis itis whitifh, 3. Naked Hydrargyrum 1s the 


- common’qvickfilver, and is found in Hungary. 2. Red | 
arfenical Hydrargyrum is Yaganz Cinnabar, and ‘is _a 


found in Fafas. 3. Pyrititicus red Hydrargyrum is 
the native Cinnabar of the fheps, and is found in Avz- 
gary, Bekemic, and Iftria. 4. Petrous Hydrargyram is 
found in f{chift, talc, oie of lead, and quartz. 
STIBIUM. is flreaked, brittle, and has white me- 
talline particles; it flies away m the fire, after it is 
red hot; when turned to glafs it is purple, but keing 
diflolved in aqua regiait is yellow, 1. Stibivm inter- 
fperfed with capillary fibres, is antimony mineralized 
wich a great quantity of falphur, and has the capillary 
fibres ieparated like wool. Itis found in France. 2. 
Streaked Stibium is ftreaked antimeny mineralized with 
fulphur 5 itis found in Dalecarlia. 3. Cryftalline Sti- 
bium is antimony mineralized and cryftallized with 
fulphur; it is found in Germany. 4. Spatous Stibi- 
vm, with fibres that crofs each other; itis found in 
Germany, where the fibres are between the tranfverfe 


and perpendicular plates of fpate. 5. Red Stibium — 


is red antimony mineralized with fulphur and arfe- 
nic, and is found in Germazy. FEA veer 
BISMUTH has metalline particles, is brittle, 


teffulated, and of a yellowifh white colour; it will 4 
melt in the fire before it grows red hot, and turns to 


a brown or blueifh glafs; when diffolved in aqua for- 
tis it is red, but in aqua regia yellow. 1. Naked 
Bifmath is the native, cohering with thin plates, and 
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is found in Germany. , 2. The whitifh yellow thining 
Biimuth is mineralized with arfenic, fulphur, and 
cobalt; it eflorefces witha variegated yellowifh co- 
tour, andis found in Hel/fngia. 3. Shining Bifmuth 
with blueifh grains is a cobalt mineralized with arfe- 
nick, and has fhining grains of a lead colour. It is the 
ore of cobalt, and is found in Hel/éngia. ‘This fort 
turns to a blueifh glafs. 

ZINC has metalline particles, and is of a blueith 
white colour, and is malleable. It will melt in the 
fire before it is red hot, and will emit a yellowish 
green flame with a floccous fmoke. When diffolved 
In aqua fortis it is white, but in aqua regia yellow. 
1. Hoary Zinc intermixed with galena is mineralized 
with fulphur, and lead or iron, and is of a dark co- 
lour with fhining particles. It is found in Sweden, 
and is an afh-coloured ftone, refembling weifgolden, 
but is more heavy and opaque; it is intermixed with 
galena, and covered with yellow ochre, 2. Micaceous 
fubteffulated black Zine is mineralized with fulphur, 
arfenic, and iron, and the ore is- dark and fomewhat 
' fhining, with a fort of fcales ; itis found in Saveden, and 
in feveral forts of mines. 3. Micaceous reddifh Zinc 
that colours the fingers is mineralized with arfenic 
and iron, and the whole is either red, or is found in 
a reddifh powder. Tt is called the reddifh Galena, _ 
and is found at Salbburg. 4. Earthy Zine has an 
earthy ore, of a yellowifh or brownifh colour. It is 
the Lapis calaminaris of the fhops, and is found in 
Poland and Hungary. 

FERRUM isa whitith afh-coloured metal, extreme- 
ly hard, malleable, and fparkling. It will not melt in 
the fire till a long time after it is red hot, and wilt - 
turn to a green glafs, but when diffolved in aqua fortis 
it is brown. 1. Intractable cryftallized Ferrum is found 
in various iron mines, though feldom; it confifts of 
ocaedral triangular cryftals, refembling pure iron; 
but they are intractable, or are not to be attracted by 
the loadftone. 2. Intractable Ferrum with fhining 
plates ftreaked tranfverfely.,It confifts of fhining, pure, 
remote, tranfverfely flreaked, and tranfverfely oblique 
broken plates, that a loadftone will hardly attra&. 3. 
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Intra@table Ferrum with cubic fhining particles, is the — 
blackith teffulated ore of iron, and is found in Lap- — 
land. It confifts of cubic fhining particles of a filver — 
or liver colour. 4. Intraétable Ferrum with plaincen- — 
tral white fibres is iron mineralized with arfenic, — 
and the ore is black or ‘brown, but when rubbed is 
reddifh. It is found in Germany. 5. IntraGtable Ferrum 
with red central fibres is mineralized iron, and the — 
‘ore is red or reddith when rubbed. It is the Hemati- — 
tes or Blood-ftone of the fhops, andis found in England 
and Germany. Intra€table red Ferrum with impal- — 
pable points, confifts of a red heavy ftone with fhin= — 
ing impalpable points, and is found in Cumberland. — 
7. Intra€table fhining micaceous Ferrum, is iron mi- 
neralized with. arfenic, and the ore is red and mi- © 
caceous, or reddifh when rubbed. 8. Intraétable © 
brown Ferrum that colours the fingers, with micaceous 
ftreaked particles, is mineralized iron, and the ore q 
fouls the fingers like foot; and it confifts of conver= — 
gent interfperfed ftreaked particles. It is the Magne- ] 
fia of the fhops, and is found in Germany. 9. Intragta- | 
ble brownifh afh-coloured Ferrum with fhining points, % 
is iron impregnated with arfenic, and is found in © 
Sweden. It’confifts of a ftone that fmoaks in the fire — 
like arfenic. 10. IntraGtable fpatous whitifh Ferrum — 
is the white ore of iron, and is found in Germany. 11. _ 
Intraétable fealy ftreaked Ferrum is mineralized with — 
iron, and is a very hard rapacious folid ore, of abrown — 
or iron colour, that will not be attra€ted by the “load- — 
ftone. It is the Smiris or émery of the fhops, and is © 
found in the fouthern parts of Europe. 12. Attraétory ~ 
Ferrum, or the ftone that willattra€t iron, is a minera- — 
lized iron, which ferves to fhew the poles of the world. — 
It is the Magnes or Loadftone of the fhops. 13. Re- 
tra&tory folid Ferrum. By retra€tory 1s meant the — 
Ferrum that the loadftone will attra&. It confifts of © 
a folid equal black ore, interfperfed here and there 
with fhining fpots looking like water. 14. Re- 
traGory Ferrum with impalpable particles. rg. 
RetraGory Ferrum with fandy particles confilts of a 
heavy ore, with particles a little fhining, in the form — 
of fand. 16. Retraétory Ferrum with ss rab . 
. ticles. 
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ticles. 17. Retra@tory Ferrum with fealy particles, 
is a {quamous blueifh ore of iron, or rather blackifh 
with fhining fcales, and itis often cotaceo-quartzous 
and fiffile. 18. Retractory Ferrum confifting of {o- 
lidifh particles, fomewhat in the form of plates, is by 
- fome called the blueifth lamellous ore of iron, and it 
_ confifts of a blueifh compact heavy ore, made up as it 
were of fcaly plates. 19. Retraétory talcofo-micaceous 
Ferrum. 20. Retraétory Ferrum of marmor confifts of 
fomewhat folid ore, of very minute particles found in 


a calcarious matrix, which is often greenifh. 21. _ 
Retractory pyrititious Ferrum is iron impregnated . 


with pyrites, and confifts of an ore often interfperfed 
with pyrites, which while it is burning will {moak 
like filphinr. 4 
CUPRUM is a white, malleable, elaftic, tenact- 
ous, fonorous metal, which will melt in the fire foon 
after it is red hot, and emit a blueifh green flame ; it 
will turn to a green-glafs, and when diffolved in aqua 
fortis is blue, but in aqua regia yellow. 1. Naked 
unformed Cuprum is native, granulated, foliaceous, 


dendroidal, botryoidal, capillary, fuperficial copper.. 


It is foundin Smoland in afpataceous matrix. 2. Na- 
ked cryftallized Cuprum confifts of an odttaedral cryftal 
‘like alum. 3. Precipitated Cuprum is pure copper, 
or precipitated out of a folution of vitriol, and is found 
at Faluzin iron. 4. Afh-coloured Cuprum is copper 
mixed with filver and arfenic, or, as others term it, 
copper mineralized with arfenic, iron and filver, and 
the ore is whitifh. However, there are varieties, for 
fome are yellowifh, fome of a dark colour, and fome 
of an afh colour, according to the prevalence of the 
mixture of the different metals. 5. Purplifh Cuprum 
is by fome called: Violet Cuprum, and by others mine- 
ralized copper, whofe ore is brittle and fhines when 
_ broken. 6. Blue copper, by fome cailed the Gold of 
marmor, Which is fhining and {potted with blue; and 
_ byothers the Jafper, of a blue colour, and mixed with 
another. One fort is the Lapis Lazuli, variegated with 
blue and white; the other is the Armenian Rone, va- 
_riegated with blue and copper. It is a blue hard 


ftone, always imbuted with copper, and often eis 
rs oy go d; 


¥ 
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gold ; itis alfo often interfperfed with cubic, tranfpa> 
rent, white cryftals, that will not ferment with aqua 
“fortis. 7.,Green Cuprum is commonly called Ma- 
lechites, and is foutfd in Germany. 8. Pyrititious brown 
Cuprum is copper mineralized with fulphur and iron, 
and the ore is of a gold colour, or variegated and 
fhining therewith. It confifts of a pyrita, faturated 
‘with yellow. 9. Cuprum of {chift is the ore of cop- 
per found in a figured fiffile ftone, and is common in 
Germany. 10. Cuprum cf the cos is cotaceous gra- 
nulated copper. It is found in Germaxzy, and confifts 
of copper in a cos, ftreaked with the ochre of copper, 
at the fame time covered with the ruft of iron. 
PLUMBUM is a metal of a blueifh white colour, 
- that is malleable, flexible, tenacious, and will not 
yield any found. It will melt in the fire before it is 
red hot, will turn to yellow glafs, and in aqua fortis 
is of an aqueous colour. 1. Naked Plumbum is na- — 
tive lead, andis foundin Germany. 2. Plumbum that — 
is fomewhat malleable, is lead mineralized with ful- 
phur and arfenic, and the ore is fat and almoft malle- 
able ; it is found in Germany. 3. The fpatous Plum- — 
bum of nitre, truncated at both ends, is lead mine- 
alized with arfenic, and the ore is white or grey in ~ 
the form of fpate. There is another lead mineralized 
with ~arfenic, whofe ore is folid, eryftallized, and | 
green. It confifts of fpatous cryftals that are like hex- | 
acdral prifms truncated at both ends, and often tranf- — 
parent ; it is either of an ochreous or green colour, and. 
Yery heavy... This fort of lead is always without filver.. 
4. Plumbum confifting of cubic particles, is lead mi- ; 
eralized with fulphur and filver, and the ore confiits 
of leffer and greater teflule, or has fhining grains. 
There are three forts of it, called the Galena with ~ 
greater diftin& cubic fragments, the Galena with leffer — 
diftinét cubic. fragments, and the Galena with fhining © 
fragments in a determinate fituation. It is found in. 
marble. ‘5. The unformed Plumbum with occult par-_ 
ticles is lead mineralized with galenie ore, infenfi- 
bly intermixed with ftone, and of a variegated colour. — 
It confifts of a calcarious ftone,; whofe mineral par- — 
ticles are hard to be perceived; but here and there 
c fhining 
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- fhining particles are to be feen, which fhow that it 
is akin to the former. x 
STANNUM is a white, malleable, flexile, very 
light, tenacious metal, that will yield a found. It will 
melt in the fire before it is red hot, will turn to yel- 
low glafs, and in the folution of aqua regia it is yel-° 
low. ‘1. Stannum uwith pyramidal irregular black 
~ eryftals, is called by fome irregular black Tin with 
many fides, and. by others Tin mineralized with iron 
and arfenic; the ore is cryftallized with many fides, 
and is of various colours. It is found in Cornwall and 
Sweden, and confifts of a cryftal of a teffulated thape, 
hard to be defcribed. In Perjberg where it is fmalleft, 
‘it confitts of twelve plain triangles, and is of the fhape 
of nitre without a column; but in each pyramid two 
oppofite fides are broadeft, hence it makes a wedge- 
like teflula with the apex, and fo may be eafily diftin- 
guifhed from iron. 2. Stannum with black columnal 
cryftals confifts of a long column of cryftal, with 
ftrait and often. ftreaked fides, for which reafon 
the fhape is hard to be defcribed. 3. Stannum with 
reddifh teffulated cryftals is called the purplifh re- 
gular Tin with many fides by fome, but by others a 
gem more or lefs tranfparent, of the eighth degree of 
~ hardnefs, and of a darkith red colour; and if it con- 
tinues long in the fire it will melt. ‘There are three 
forts, called the dodecaedral Granite confifting of plain 
pentagons; the dodecaedral Granite confiflting of 
rhombi; the equal-fided tefferaedral Granite confift- 
ing of rhombi. The laft is common among the rocks 
of Lapland, in a micaceous ftone ; but the firit is rare, 
and the fecond is feldom found. 4. Unformed red- 
 difh black Stannum is tin mineralized with iron and 
arfenic, and the ore is irregular, confifting of the lefler 
mineral cryftals of tin and ftone ; it is found in Corz- 
aell.. 5. Stannum of ftone is tin mineralized with 
iron and arfenic, and the ore is like a fimple ftone. 
It is found in England and Sweden. 6. Stannum of 
fpate, called by fome fpataceous ftone imbuted with 
tin, is found in Bohemia; it confits of a white heavy 
fpate. 
. AR- 
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ARGENTUM is a white, malleable, tenacious, 
fonorous metal, which will melt in the fire when it is — 
ed hot ; it yields a purple-coloured glafs, and is 
white when diffolved in aqua fortis. 1. Naked Ar- — 
gentum is what is commonly called native filver, and 
is found in grains, in the fhape of trees, in acapillary 
form, and in thin plates. There is another fort called 
fuperficial, which is found at Coxingjberg in Noraway, 
and in Wermland. 2. Malleable Argentum is filver 
mineralized with fulphur, and the ore is malleable 
and glaffy, melting in the flame of a candle. It is 
found in Germany. 3. Lamellous tranfparent Argen- . 
tum is filver mineralized with fulphur and arfenic, — 
and the ore is malleable and glafly, melting in the 
flame ofa candle. 4. Whitifh unformed brittle Ar- — 
gentum, called by fome brittle filver, and by others 
filver mineralized with a little arfenic and copper; and 
the ore is fhining and white. 5. Reddifh glandulous 
Argentum with many fides, is filver mineralized with 
arfenic, and a little fulphur and iron. The ore is red, 
and will melt before it is glowing hot. 6. Dark co- 
loured Argentum is filver mineralized with arfenic, 

copper and iron, ‘and is a black ore, or of the colour 
of foot, and is found in Germany. 

AURUM is a yellow, malleable, foft, ponderous, 

and moit tenacious metal, which will not yield any 
found. It will melt in the fire when glowing hot, 
and yields a red glafs; but when diffolved in aqua 
regia it is yellow. 1. Naked Aurum of the rock is 
native radicated gold that adheres to-ftones, and is 
found in Smoland, chiefly in quartz, and fometimes in 
mica, talc, fpate and marble. 2. Naked Aurum of 
the ore is native radicated gold adhering to ores; it 
_ is found in Smoland, in pyrita, arfenic, lead, iron, fil- 
ver, and often in blue copper.. 3. Naked Aurum, or 
naked gold, diflolved and adhering to earths of di- 
vers colours. L ) 
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Site iii Si ih ata 
| CHAP. XXXVIL 
Of FOSSILS or Accrecaten STONES, 


OSSILS are ConcreTes, PETRIFICATIONS, 

and Earrus. A Concrete of the earthy element 
is a-Saxum or rocky ftone. 1. The red cotaceous 
SAXUM, with convex fubmicaceous plates, confifts 
of a hard, red, fomewhat fiffile cos, with convex and 
concave plates, that are reddifh on the furface, as 
alfo interfperfed with white micaceous fcales. 2. The 
cotaceous red Saxum, with white quartzous atoms, is 
found at the bottom of a mountain at Faluz. 3. The 
quartzous acute whitifh Saxum is found at Norberg, 
where it is the matrix of iron ore. 4. The quartz- 
- ous white Saxum, with micaceous fragments on the 
furface. It is found at Garpenberg, where it is the ma- 
trix of a copper pyrita. It generally confifts of very 
minute cotaceo-quartzous particles that are often fo- 
lid, and the furface is as it were fmeared with fragments 
of a very fine white mica. “5. The cotaceo-quartzous 
Saxum with milky particles is found every where 
among the mountains of Dalecarlia, and confifts of a 
ftone of a middle nature, between a quartz and a cos, 
which is tranfparent, vitreous, and the interflices of 
the particles are filled with lefier opaque milky par- 
ticles. 6. The quartzous, fpatous, white Saxum, 
with a fealy black mica, confifts of a ftonecompounded 
of quartz and fpate grofsly mixed, of the colour of, 
water; there may be alfo feen every where a large 
black mica, which makes.the ftone appear black after 
rain, with large white fpots. 7. The whitith quartz-, 
ous fubfpataceous Saxum, with afcaly mica of the 
colour of gold. 8. The flefh-coloured quartzo-co-. 
taceous Saxum, decuffated with black micaceous fcales. 
It confifts of an exceeding hard cotaceous rock, of a 
yeddith white colour, whofe fragments are infcribed 


with black lines crofling each other; and thefe lines 
being 
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being broken parallel to the fides, difcover {pots of a 


thumb’s breadth, which are micaceous, black, and fu-- 


perficial. g. The afh-coloured Quartzous marmoreous 


Saxum, is found at Sa/béerg, where it is the matrix of 


the filvery galena. 10. The reddifh cotaceo-fpatous 
Saxum with quartzous vitreous grains, is found in 
Dalecarlia. 11” The red fpatous Saxum, with black 
mica, and quartzous particles. Itis found in Aland, 
and the fhores of Reflagia; as alfo in the moft barren 
woods. ‘This ftone is very common where the fea has 
formerly been. .12. The afh-coloured fiffile micace- 
ous Saxum, with fmall granitine and quartzous grains. 
It is found among the mountains of Lapland, which 
entirely confift of this fortof ftone. It isa fiffile rock, 
with fragments of afh-coloured fubimbricated unequal 
mica, On account of red granitine grains of tin, and 
particles of quartzous fand, with fcales of mica inter- 
fperfed. 13. Flefh-coloured fiffile micaceous Saxum, 
with quartzous grains, confifts of deprefied grains of 
quartz, every where fpeckled, and -as it were barked 
with ared mica. This™makes excellent millftones. 
14. Fleth-coloured fiffile micaceous Saxum, with gra- 
nitine grains, confifts of a rock that will eafily cleave, 
ftreaked with a filvery impalpable mica, and mixed 
with reddifh granitine grains. 15. The afh-coloured 
fifile micaceous Saxum, fpeckled with micaceous 
quartzous atoms. It is found in various mountains, 
and confiits of an imbricated mica, which will cleave 
according to the length of the ftone, and whofe fides 
are chiefly covered with fragments of mica; but the 
fubftance confifts of almoft impalpable, micaceous, and 
quartzous atoms, blended together. 16. The cota- 
ceo-micaceous Saxum confifts of a fealy filver co- 
loured' mica and cos, with white, rough, quartzous. 
grains, in the fame quantity as the cotaceous. 17. 
The micaceous Saxum compounded alternately with 
black micaceeus particles, and white quartzo-cota- 
ceous particles. It is found in Norevay, and is the ma- 
trix of the cupreous pyrita. It confifts of feveral pa- 


 yallel and often undulated ftrata, and thofe next to 


them, which are fquamofo-micaceous and black ; and 
a quartzous, whitifh, hardifh cos. 18. The blackith 
micaceous 
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mitaceous Saxum, confifting of acerofo-longitudinal 
atoms, is found at Bit/berg, and is the matrix of iron 
ore. 19. The impalpable, ferreous, quartzo-micaceous 


_ Saxum, full of granites, is by fome called the Ring-'. 


ing Stone, and is found in Weft Gotbland. It confifts 
of a dark, afh-coloured, hard, martial, micaceo- 
quartzous, impalpable ftone, interfperfed with gra- 
nites, which when ftruck found like metal. 20. Fhe 
blackifh Saxum, confifting of fpate and mica, with 
ferreous decuffating particles. It confilts of high, 
hard, unequal rock, of a brown. colour, mixed with 
blackith {pate and a hard rigid mica; whence, when 
broken, it appears interfperfed with branny, oblong, 
diftin particles, containing a little iron; for whicn — 
reafon it is mixed with the ore of iron in the melting- 

houfes. 21. The black impalpable Saxum, with red 
fpatcus fpecks and ftreaks. ‘This is commonly called 


‘Porphyry. 22. The reddith impalpable Saxum, with 


whitifh {pecks and fpots. 23. ‘The fomewhat impal- 
pable ath-coloured Saxum is found in the mountain of 


x Falun, at Bitferg, with metals. It confifts of an afh- 


coloured, fomewhat tranfparent, and almoft impalpa- 
ble rock, made up of quartz and afh-coloured mica, 
almoft inconfpicuous. Itis the moft pure matrix of 
metals. 24. The impalpable livid Saxum is found at’ 
Danunemore, and is the matrix of iron ore. It confifts- 
of rock almoft of the colour of horn, with fragments 
of flint, that are fometimesa little convex. 25. The 
calcarious impalpable Saxum, that is of an afh-colour 
and in the form of {chiit, is found at Hunneberg. It 
confifts of marl, which it exactly refembles when 
hard. » . 
TOPHUS is a concrete of the watery element. 
1. The calcarious Tophus of tea-kettles, according 


to fome, is an aqueous porus, generated of fimple wa- 


ter. It is found in tea-kettles, in which water is 
boiled for daily ufe. It confifts of an afh-coloured 
cruit, adhering to the bottom and fides. 2. The cal- 
carious’ Tophus of hot baths is found at Carlbad, and 


_confifts of a fubarenaceous, yellow, brittle, fpungy 


ftone, that will ferment with aqua fortis; or of glo- | 
bous tunicated particles heaped together. 3. The per- 
forated, 


- ~~. 
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forated, calcarious, cylindric Tophus is called by fome 
a branched and fiftulous Tophus of marl; and by 
others the vegetable petrifactions of the roots of trees 
and plants. It is the Ofteocolla of the fhops, and is 
found in the Elegtoral Marck of New Prujia. The 
place where it is generated confifts of a very fine Cal- 
Carious matter mixed with fand, and of the dead roots 
of feveral trees, as of pines and oaks, that lie deep in 
the ground, Thefe roots, by length of time, are as 
it were melted and hollowed, with the aflux of pu- 
trified carious moifture. 'Thefe cavities give fhape to 
the ofteocolla, whofe fubftance being diflolved in wa- 
ter, eafily enters the roots in the carious parts, and 
fills up every cavity. This we learn from the frag- 
ments of wood and bark, which are of a cellulous 
contexture, and which embrace the branches of their 
fofil clofely. 4. The lenticular calcarious Tophus is 
commonly called the Lentils of Bethlehem, and is found 
in Egypt and Paleftine. It confilts of white, calca- 
rious, folid ftones, of the fhape and fize .of lentils, 
with a fharp margin, and with an equal, {mooth, con- 
_Vex furface. 5. The argillaceous’ many-formed To- 
phus is the aqueous folid Porus of fome authors, de- 
potited under water that almoft ftagnates. It is found 
on the banks of rivers that confift of farinaceous fand, 
for it confitts of farinaceous marly fand, coagulated 
with vitriolic water; which appears whén burnt, for 
then it becomes red, and itis formed by the flowing 
water. 6. The argillaceo-ochreous Tophus confifts 
of a cylindric, tunicated, perforated, rufty Tophus, 
made of fome dead putrifying root, through which 
vitriolic water flowing coagulates the neareft marl, and 
then the more remote. 7. ‘he arenaceo-ochreons To- 
phus is found at the fandy bottom of the fea; and 
that which Lizzeus met with eonfifted of an iron nail 
diffolved in fea water, which afterwards coagulated 
with very fine fand and fhells, turning into a pretty 
folid rufty ftone, 8. The humous-ochreous Tophus 
is of two forts; the one is the Tophus of a fenny 
place, confifting of iron and ochre, called by fome | 
the watery Ore of iron; the other is the marfhy To- 
phus, confifing of ochre and iron, and is came by 

ome 
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_ fome [ron mineralized with marl; for the ore is in 
_ the infide blueifh, or of the colour of iron. It con- 
fifts of marfhy foil that has abforbed the vitriol of 
iron, which becomes coagulated thereby, and by the 
motion of the water ,becomes fomewhat of a globous 
fhape. It has been the cuftom to get iron from hence 
time out of ;mind. . eee 

STALACTITES is a concrete of the airy element. 
1, The cretaceous incrufting Stalactites is by fome 
called the cretaceous marly Stalactites, and. by others 
the cruftaceous Porus of water, concreted about 
ether bodies. It confifts of an earthy cretaceous crutft, 
adhering to. the branches of mofs and other vegeta- 
bles; and it is brittle, and of a whitith colour. 2. The 
Marmoreous tunicato-cruftaceous Stalactites, with a . 
natrous apex, is called by fome the ftalaétitious wa- 
tery Porus, concreted out of drops which hang to the 
roofs of caves like ificles. It confifts of white and 
fomewhat tranfparent marmor, with angular fragments 
tending towards the centre according to the, length, 
and a perforated hollow apex, from. which natrous. 
water continues dropping. 3. ‘The marmoreous branch- 
ed Stalactites is by fome called the Flos of iron, and 
is found in Sziria in iron mines, It confifts of round, 
branched, almoft upright, fnow-coloured fprigs, in 
the fhape of coral, acuminated at the points, and 
which will ferment with aqua fortis. 4. The marmo- 
reous folid StalaGtites. That which Lezwz@us had con- 
filled of the bone of a man, that had lain a hundred 
and forty years in a mine that was ftopped up, and 
which was covered with a rough caicarious cruft; and 
over that there was another, interfperfed with fhining 
_ galena, whofe particles were in form of cubes. 5. ‘The 

_ f{patous folid Stalactites, which confifts of white, tranf- 
parent, thick {pate, covered with an afh-coloured craft. 
6. The quartzous granulated Stalactites confifts of 
-tranfparent white grains, which ‘appear cryftalline 
through a microfcope, and nitro-quartzous. 

PUMEX is a concrete of the element of fire, 
y. Afh-coloured Pumex of the pyrita is the Pumice- 
ftone of the fhops, and is by fome called the igneous 
Porus of the Afbeitus ftone. It is found in buming 


mountains. 
\ 
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mountains. 2. The whitith Pemex of iron is found 
ir iron works, and confifts of indurated froth, which 
while melting is taken out of the furnace, and efflo- 
refces from the iron itfelf. 3. The red Pumex of cop- 
per is very brittle, of a deep red colour; and is gene- 
rated on the fides of the mines 4. The’ black” Pu- 


mex of vegetables 1s commonly called foot, and is 


found every where in chimneys. 


The A TITES or Eagle-ftone. is a concrete of na+ 


tural fone. 1. The Aétites with a free earthy cm- 


brio, is by fome cailed’the Atites, with an earth m- 
cluded, but the more common name is Geodes. It 


is found in Burgundy, and is a {mall ftone, confifting 


ofa light ochrecus tophus. 2. The Altites with a fixed 
earthy embryo is found in Swoland, and confifts ofan 


ochreous tophons, containing earth in the middle._ 


3. The Atites with an embryo confifling of a {mall 
free-ftone is found in Swiffrland, and confifts of an 
ochreous tophus fone, in the fhape of a pear, and 


within it are fmall brittle flones. 4. The flinty A-. 
tites with embryoes confifting of cryftalline fixed ftones, — 


is found in Palefine and Egypt. It confifts of a varie- 
gated flint or agate, which is fomewhat globous or 
roundith, of the fize of a melon, and with a hollow cen- 
tre full of nitro-quartzous cryftals, without columns. 
5. The marmoreous Atites, with fixed cryftalline em- 
bryoes, is called by fome the cryftalline apple, and is 
like a rough afh-coloured apple, whofe centre is full 
_ of natrofo-{patous convergent cryftals. ’ 

' TARTARUS isa concrete of natural vegetables. 
1. The faline Tartarus of wine is the red and white 
Tartar of the fhops, and is found in wine-cafks, wherein 


it flicks to the fides. 2. The Tartarus of beer is the — 


dregs of that liquor, and is found in beer-cafks. 

CALCULUS is a concrete of animals, 1. The 
urinary Calculus is the ftone of the kidneys and blad- 
der, and is found in variety of animals. 2. The fali- 


val Calculus is the tartar of the teeth, and fticks to 


teeth that are not properly cleaned, and is fometimes 


- found in the falival glands under the tongue. 3. The | 


tracheal Calculus is a ftone of the lungs, and is chiefly 
found in the branches of the trachea, efpecially, in 
mafons, 
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mafons, ftatuaries, plaitercrs, .and wine drinkers. 
4. The Calculus of the gall bladder is found in the 
gali bladder of men, oxen, and porcupines. It is a 
yellow, bitter, light ftone, with many angles or 
points, and will fwimin water. 5. ‘Tie folid gattric. 
tunicated Calcults is commonly called Bezoar, and is 
found in the bellies of goats; it is likewite either 
oriental or occidental bezoar. 6. The Caiculus of 
cattle with a hairy embryo is found in the ftomach of 
ruminating animals, and proceeds from indigeitible 
hair that nas been {wailowed, which being compr fled 
into a round ball, becomes.covered wita a ftony 
cruit. 7. The Calcuii of crabs is the crabs eyes of 
the fhops, aud is found naturally in all kinds and 
forts of crabs. 8. The Calculus of fhell-fith are well 
known by the name of pearls, and they are excrefcen- 
ees proceeding from the infide of the thell, where the 
fide is pertorated externally. 
PETRIFICATIONS.. HELMINTHOLITHUS 
is a petriied worm. 1. Helmintholithus or tne Litho- 
phyte is of feveral forts, as of coral, which is divid- 
ed into the madrepore or aftroites, the millepore, the 
tubipore, and the fertularia. 2. The tcitaceous Hel- 
mintholithus is a ftony fhell, as the Patella, called the 
-Petellites; of the cockle named Neritites; of the nau- 
tilus, called Ammon’s Horn, with a plain turn; the or- 
thocerotes, the belemnites, which 1s the lupis lyncis of 
the fhops. ‘There are alfo the oftracites, the conchites, 
the \mufculites, the peétenites, the buccardites, the 
hyfterolithus, and the balaaites, which are all petri-. 
factions of the fhells whofe names they bear. 3. The 
Helmintholithus of the zoophyte;, as the-echinites, 
the radioli, the afteria, which is the fea-ftar petrified ; 
- the Medufa,- which laft is a~Helmintholithus with a 
reat number of branches, that are parallel, angulat- 
ed, and articulated with many joints, that have many 
‘clefts. Some call it the Encrinus or the ftony lly, 
and others the columnar afteria, arcuated like an 
entrochus. 4. The Helmintholithus of a reptile, as 
of ‘an earth-worm, and of afcarides. 
ENTOMOLITHUS is a petrifaétion of the crab- 
fith kind, by fome called the petrifactions of crufta- 
ceous 


4 
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eeous animals. They are found in France, and confit 4 
of a whitifh kind of marble. Linneus. calls ‘lobfters, + 

“erabs, prawns, and fhrimps, Tnfeéts. ; 

ICHTHYOLITHUS is ‘the petrifa&tion of fithes. 

. The Ichthyolithus of fchiftus is called by fome the 
Fooly politi of fifhes; and they are found in “He “i / 4 4 
Eifleb, and Mansfeld. 2. The Ichthyolithus of mar- — 
ble confifts of a fifile whitifh marble, and is found 
near Hindelfbeim. 3. ‘The Ichthyolithus of the teeth 
of cetaceous fifh is commonly called Gloffopetra, and 
is found at Malta, and in the Mediterranean Sea. 
4. The Ichthyolithus of a convex tooth is named by 
others the petrifaction of the grinders of fifhes, and 
in the fhops Bufonites. 

The gale oa gue toni is the-petrifaction of an. 
amphibious animal. 1. The Amphibiolithus of a 
ferpent is very fcarce, Ne generally confifts in no- 
thing but the bones ina fiffle ftone. 2. The Am- 
phibiolithus of a lizard is very uncommon. 3. The Am- 
phibiolithus of a frog 1s ftill more fearce, which ought 
to be carefully attended to. 

ORNITHOLITHUS is the petrifaction of a bird. 

1. Fhe Ornitholithus of a. whole bird is very feldom 
found, which ought to be noted. z. The Ornitholi- 
thus of the beaks of birds is met with in S2v ‘ifferland. 

. The Ornitholithus of the feathers of birds is’ found 
in fchift, or fiffile white marble. 4. ‘The Ornitholi- 
thus of the nefts of birds is pretty often found in fta- 
lactites. / 

ZOOLITHUS is the petrifaction of quadrupeds. _ 
1. The Zoolithus of mankind is very rare. 2. The Zoo- 
lithus of deer is found at Geneva, and fo of other 
‘kinds. 3.°The Zéolithus of the fea-calf with large ; 
‘ dog teeth, which fome take to be elephant’s teeth. 
It is called Fofile Ivory, and is found in Rufia and 
Siberia. 4. The Zoolithus of a blueith green toothis 
the turquois ftone, and will admit of polithing like a 
gem. ‘The places where they are met with are not 
very common. | 

PHYTHOLITHUS is a vegetable petrifa@tions — 
t. The Phytholithus of plants, or the vegetable pe- © 
pak Bae of plants, is generally found in f{chift,and _ 

is 
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is looked upon as a great rarity. 2. The Phytholithus 
of fern is by fome called the petrifaction of capillary - 
herbs. It is found in Swiferland, and confifts of 
black {chiftus or marble, in which are impreffed fe~ 
veral kinds of fifth and plants, but more. particularly 
fern or polypody. 3. ‘The Phytholithus of roots is 
_ the vegetable petrifa@tion of the roots of trees and 
plants, and is found in the fouthern parts of Europe. 
4. The Phytholithus of trunks. of trees is the vege- 
table petrifation of trees, which is met with in S2vz/- 
Jerland; and there is one.in the cabinet of Count Téfin, 
which is a trunk of a.tree confifting of pure agate. 
He The Phytholithus of leaves is the petrifaction of the » 
eaves of plants and trees, and is met with in {fchiftus 
or white fiffile marble, where many of thefe, leaves 
are very like thofe of the willow. 6. The Phytholi- 
thus of flowers, as the cupreous ear of rye, which was 
found in fchiftus. 7. The Phytholithus of fruits is 
a petrifaction found in Germany, in {chiftus or marble. 
Linnaeus had a perfe@tly calcarious walnut. 
GRAPTOLITHUS is a petrifaction appearing 
like a pi€ture. 1. The Graptolithus with lines re- 
fembling a map was foundin Scania. 2. The Grap- 
tolithus reprefenting battles, cities, and ruins, is 
chiefly found in Florentine marble. 3. The Grapto- 
lithus reprefenting woods, groves, plants and mofles, 
is found in agate, particularly in Egypt, and the white 
- fifile marble of Hindelfbeim. 4.'The Graptolithus re- 
prefenting fea weeds is found in Gothland. 5. 'The 
Graptolithus reprefenting ftars and fhining points is 
called the Star-ftone. 6. The Graptolithus having 
circles within circles is often found in fhelly petri- 
factions. .7..The Graptolithus whereon are irregu- 
lar fpots or points is found in Scania. | 
TERR. MARGA {is an indurated earth, that 
will not grow moift in water. 1. Argillaceous white 
Marga is commonly called Stone Marl, and is met 
_ with in the chinks of rocks. This is commonly of a _ 
hoary or afh-colour, and is certainly generated of 
marl in the chinks of rocks. 2. Red ochreous Mar- 
ga, commonly called red Ochre, or rather Ruddle or 
Raddle, is found in the chinks of marble and cos. It 
: 1s 
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is commonly red, and a little fiffile, but as hard as 
fealing- wax, or harder. ni . 

OCHRA is the remainder of the folution of me- 
tals. 1. The’ yellow Ochra of iron is commonly call- 
ed the ochre of iron, and is the earth of iron precipi- 
tated, but not mineralized. Befides which there is 
the red ochre of iron, and they are found near purgin g 


{prings and marfhes. The yellow when burnt ai- - 


ways becomes red. 2. The green Ochra of coppcr 


is green copper diflolved or corroded and precipitated. - 


Jt is common in copper-mines.. 1. The blueith Ochra 
of copper is blue precipitated copper, and is found 
in copper-mines. It confifts chiefly of an impa!- 
pable earth of no certain fhape. 4. ‘The germinating 
Ochra of copper is the native ftreaked verdigreafe. 
It is found in China and Germany, and coniiits of brite 
tle flreaks ‘proceeding from the centre, which is either 
blue or green. 5. The yellowith white Ochra of 
lead is by fome called the mineralized galenous Ore of 
Lead, mixed with impalpable earth, of a whitifh or 
reddifh-colour. 6. The tawny Ochra of tin is found 
in Exgland. 7. The red Ochra of bifmuth is the ore 
of cobalt, and is found in Helfingia, and Germany. 
CRETA confifts of farinaceous brittle particles that 
colour the fingers, and it will ferment with aqua for- 
tis. 1. The rocky white Creta is common chalk, and 
is found in the hills of France, England, and Denmark. 
2. Marly Creta, which is brittle and may be cloven, 
is a fort of marl that will diffolve when expofed to the 
sir. It is found under earth and marl, in folid white 
fiflile ftrata; it will ferment with aqua fortis, and en- 
tirely diffolve in water. 3. Earthy white Creta is 
a.coarfer and more britile kind of chalk. 4. Earthy 


- purplith Creta. 5. Earthy fhelly Creta confifts of 


fefh-coloured fcaly earth, that will ferment with aqua 


fortis, and proceeds from the fhell of the mufcle. 
ARGILLA confifts of flippery, tenacious, fat, plaf- 

tick particles; it will not ferment -with aqua fortis, 

unlefs mixed therewith, and it is clammy when foftened 


in.water. 1. Calcarious Argilla confifts of clay that . 


will ferment with aqua fortis, of an afh-colour, or a 
listle reddish. 2. Fiffile Argilla is a fat clay that may 
be 
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be cloven into thin plates, and will grow foft in the air. 
Itis found in Gotbland, intheclefts of cos. 3. Teflu- 
lated Argillais the teflulated potter’s-clay, and is found 
almoft every where. 4. Bluith Argilla is a rough 
fort of clay that will melt into glafs, and is met with 
in almoft all fluids. 5. Very white Argilla, here and 
there a little Aefh-coloured, is found in Holland. 6. 
Fleth-coloured Argilla. 7. Argilla that will melt in 
the raouth is a kind of bole, or terra figillata, of 
which there are feveral forts, as the white bole, the 
ath-coloured, the yellow, the red, and the flefh-co- 
loured, or Lemnian earth. 8. Argilla mixed with fand 
is a reddith clay that fwells with water, and retains it 
along while; it is found every where by the fides of 
roads, and in barren grounds. g. Sandy Argilla mix- 
ed with gravel is by fome called 4dam’s Earth, and 
is met with every where. ‘This is the matrix of rocks 
and ftones, and when very dry is hard to be pene- 
trated, even with a wedge and mallet; but in the 
{pring and autumn it is more foft. When fifted, it is 
ufed. for ovens in S:wedeu. RE ” 
Arena confifting of pulverized ftones and minerals. 

1. Impalpable Arena, which is a little mealy, 15 
generally found among groves of pine-trees. 2. Im- 
palpable running whitifh Arena, is met with in fprings 
and fountains. It confifts of an exceeding fine white 
tranfparent equal Sand. 3. The quartzous Arena, 
that is blown about by the wind ; it 1s found on the 
fea-fhores in fome places, and fometimes under clay. 
4. Quartzous rounded equal Arena, is found on the 
fea-fhore. 5. Quartzous rounded coloured Arena, is 
of various colours, as red, yellow, purplifh and - 
' tawney. 6. Micaceous Arena, is by fome called the 
micaceous fquamous Sand, and by others, fhining 
Sand ; it is fometimes of a filver and fometimes of a 
gold colour. 7. Heterogeneous Arena, confifts of 
large unequal particles, and iscommonly called Gravel. 
It is found on the fea-fhores, and is dug up almoft 
every where, for different purpofes. 8. Ferreous 
black: Arena, is by fome called black irony river Sand, 
and is a fand mineralized with iron ; it is found in the 
rivers that fall from the mountains in Lapland; it con- 
ga : fifts 
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fifts of the pure ore of iron, all whofe particles may 
be attra&ed with the loaditone. 9. Golden Arena, 
is native gold of feveral colours, found among earth 
or fand in the Ganges and other rivers. _ | 
Hlumus that proceeds from the rotting of vegetable 
and animal fubftances ; and will burnin the fire, and . 
{well with water. 1. The ftony Humus of Schiftus, is 
found among clay. It is that Schiftus that is met with 
in mountains, which being long expofed in the open 
air, grows foft and reddifh, till it turns to a red 
earth, though very hard, and at length it fponta-— 
neoufly is refolved into black earth. 3. Vegetable 
aquatick Humus, isa fort of clayey vegetable earth, 
and_is found in ponds and lakes every where. 4. Fer- 
menting Humus, is found on heaths, and is a kind of 
fpungy earth. 5. Vegetable Humus of the Alps, is 
found every where on thofe mountains, and it is red- - 
difh or of a blackifh brown. 6. Common vegetable 
Humus, is a black earth, ‘and is found in fields, 
meadows and paftures. 7. Reddifh, ochreous vege- 
table Humus, is found in Weft Gothland.’ 8. Animal 


Humus of brute beafts, is called animal Earth, and is 


“found in thofe places where many animals have been 


buried. 9. Human animal Humus, is the earth of 
church-yards, where it is found. 

Linnzus is of opinion, that the fir or principa 
earth, confifts only of fand, out of which by affiftance 
of the elements the whole ftony kingdom is produced ; 
and hence he thinks all other ftones have from time to _ 
time proceeded. The generation of fimple and “ag- 
gregate ftones, are produced only by the external ap- 


‘pofition of the particles; but if they are impregnated 


with any mineral principle, and particularly a faline, 
diffolved in any fluid, then they are called compound- 
ed ftones. In this kingdom nothing proceeds from eggs, 
and there is no circulation of fluids through veilels, ~ 
as in other kingdoms ; hence proceed all the varieties 
of ftones. 

Every kind of ftone, almof without exception, had 
its original from earths, beyond all doubt; thus vege- 
table pond earth produces a fchiftus, a fungous earth 
a cos, and from a cos fand proceeds; from lay; - 

oH E, | marble, . 
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-marble, and from marble, chalk. When ftones are 
impregnated with any fubftance that is foreign to 
fimple ftones, they are called ores. Mixed earth, if 
it coalefces, is called a concrete; petrifattions com- 
monly arife from clay, changed into a calx, a few 
only excepted. We may account for mountains and 
petrifactions in the following manner ; the bottom of | 
the fea confiits of fand, often covered with earth. 
The terreftial fediment of the fea is clay, which thus 
becomes the daughter of the fea. The water will 
fcarcely depofite any fediment, unlefs it be at reft; 
and reft is brought about by plants fwimming on the 
top of it, as wellas other foreign fubftances. Sargazo 
is a kind of facus, And where 1t abounds on the fur- 
ace of the fea it renders it calm, and green like a 
meadow-. Under this marine meadow, there are 
zoophites, hells, lithophytes, fifhes, with their 
fpawn; and alfo birds frequent them, which are 
-fcarce feen in any other places. Thefe dying fuc- 
ceilively, the bottom is covered with their exuvia, | 
and the proper clayey fediment of the fea, almoft as 
high as the furface ; this done, the faid fucus is driven 
by the force of the waves, and foon after thrown on 
the fands of the fea-fhore, where it concretes into a 
ftone. But the fhells of thell-fith, and lithophytes, 
formerly produced by animals, being mixed with clay, 
change it into marmor, which in every part difcovers 
thefe petrifactions ; thus petrifactions do not proceed 
from calx, but calx from petrifaGtions: thus ftones 
roceed from animals, but not the contrary. Thus 
alfo ftony rocks are not primeval, but the daughters of 
time. Thefe things have been learnt, from the moun- 

tains of Greenland, Gothland and Weft Gothland. 

Apyri have been faid to be fuch ftones, as will refit 
the force of fire a very long while, whence they are 
extremely proper for the making of chymical veffels ; 
however, no fubftance whatever, not excepting filver 
and gold, can withftand the force of a good burning- 
glafs. Quartz and fpate, are parafitical ftones, as 
may be difcovered by viewing them; for they are 
_ generated in the hollows of other ftones, where they 

grow. They are produced by water, retained in the 
eS clefts 
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clefts of rocks, which is impregnated with, ftony.ex- 


t ‘ 


_ halatiens ; perhaps likewife the air is an affiftant : they ~ 


begin to grow’ on the furface of the rock, and are 


continually encreafing, and thus they are generated, — 


That they proceed from water at firft, appears from 


hence, namely, that vegetables are often feen included 


therein. mk 

All ftones that have many fides, except petrifa@ions, 
proceed from falts; for they are the only caufe of 
chryftallization. But as falts can only act when they 
are diflolved, therefore it muft be done in a fluid. 
Chryftal ftones that proceed from quartz and {fpate, 
only differ in fhape: and all chryftals are produced in 
a fluid. The figure of chryftals, with natrum, nitre, 
fea-falt, and allum, are the fame; therefore chryftal 
ftones are compounded by means of falts. This is 
confirmed by the matrix, the colour, the place, the 


tran{parence, the properties, the figure and the kinds; . 


as alfo by urine, tartar, and the ftaladctites. 

There are two very common vitriols, namely, of 
jron and copper; hence there are the fame number of 
pyrites and common okers. All vitriol is imbuted with 
a mercurial, and every mercurial with vitriol; for 
which reafon, the pyrites does not produce tran{parent, 
but opaque chryftals. Every kind of vitriol has its 
-parucular form; and hence the fhapes of the pyrites 
are derived. The caput mortuum of thefe produced by 
nature, is oker ; and when this proceeds from iron it 
is yellow, but after burning red; that from copper, 
diffolved by an acid is green, but by an alkaly, blue: 
thus ftones compounded with iron, are yellow and red, 


and with copper, green and blue ; at leaft they are 


generally fo, if not always. 

Moit gems cr precious itones are tranfparent, and 
proceed from a quartzous nitre, and they only differ 
from cach other in colour; hence thofe are vain that 
value them fo.much, and foolith who prefcribe them 
as medicines. Humus of every kind, proceeds from the 
rotting of vegetables and animals. Thus fdr Linnaeus. 
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Cton-wells in Middie- 
| fex, xvi 


Agate defcribed, 148. 


blood coloured, 150 

cloudy and flefh co- 

loured, 150 

black veined and 
brown, 151 | 

—— greenifh brown va- 
negated, 152 

flefh coloured, 149 

lead coloured, 149 

dull milky, 149 

pale yellow, 151 


“= red, 150 


—— white veined, 148 


-——— yellow, 151 


‘Alabatter, {now white fhin- 
ing, 200 
-whitifh yellow, 208 
“yellow and reddith 
variegated, 200 
Alum, native, 81 
fatitious, 81 
roch or rock, 81 
manner of making in 
Ttaly, 81 
manner of making in 
England, 82 
manner of making in 
Swiflerland, 83 
VoL. V. 


Alum, its medicinal vir- 
tues, 83 

Alumen of Linnzus, 340 

Amber, what, 94 

—— where found, 94 - 

tran{parent, 95 

——— diflolves in a ftrong 
lye, 95 

makes a fine varnifh, 


b Ridet mI 
-—— its medicinal virtues, 


Minne black, 96 

Ambergreafe, what, 93 

where found, 93 

its medicinal ules, 94 

Amethyit, a violet colcur- 
ed gem, 137 

where found, 138 

Alferd water in Somerfet- 
fhire, xxx 

Amianthus, reddifh black, 
37 


greyifh green, 3° 

of Lapland: ae 

Amianthus or mountain 
flax, 36 

Amianthus of Linnzus, 337 

Ammon’s horn, a petrifac- 
tion, 308, 309 

Ancliff, a burning well in 
Lancahfhire, ‘xiii 

Antimony, what, 98, 99 

Antimony, 
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Antimony, golden fulphur 
7S OO oh Mas 

medicinal regulus of, 

101 

its virtues, 101 

—— when a poifon, 1c1 

crude its medicinal 

virtues, 1OI 

its ‘mechanical ufes, 
101 

Apyriof Linnzus, 335 

Arena of Linnxus, 361 

Zétites of Linreus, 356. 

Argona of Linnzvus, 360 

Argentum of Linna us, 350 

Armenian ftone, .18 

fky coloured, 160 

how prepared for 
painters, 324.» 

Aifoick, extracted from 
cobalt, go 

whatit contains, 91 

a medicine from it, 


91 ee 
Asienicum of Linnaeus, 343 
_ Afbeftos, 35 

—— greenifhh, 37 ' 

— brown filky, 37 

: rey filky, 37 
PEE pdt filky, 37 
. loafe thready, 37 


_ Afbefios of Linnzus, 337 | 


Afteria, a fort of opal, 144, 
322 to. 324 

—— by fome called a 
cat’s eye, 144 . 

——— the different forts,144 

Aftroites or flar ftone, 161, 
374 eID a 

-——- moves if putin vine- 
gar, 102 


a 


Aftrop, chalybeate fpring in | 
Northamptonfhire, xix 

Aurum of Linnzus, 35° 

tf ; 

Bath hot fprings in Somer- 
fetfhire, xxiv 

Barnet water in Hertford- ' 
fhire, 1x 


Belemnites, a fort of petri- 


faction, 309, 310, 311 


Berill,.a gem of a.bluith 


green, 143 wd 
———~ different kinds, 143 — 
—— howcounterfeited, 144. 
Bifmuth, a femi-metal call- — 
ed tin-glafs, 102 


—— more brittle than 


zinc, 102 
———— caufes metals to melt 
ents yi hOa? t pian, 
where found, 


302,:) 
103 PE 
magiftery of a great — 
>, beantifier, 103. .) 5 
Bifmuth of Linneus, 344 
Bloodftone, a fort.of iron — 
ore, 117,169 _ oat 
Bole Armenick, 19° 
yellow, 20 
red, 21 
Bole, brittle white, 19 ' 
—- white alcaline, 29. 
— of Blois, 20 ie 
-—— bohemian, 21 q 
—— brown heavy denfe, 22 
— greenifh, 23 4 
—— French, 21 . 
—— light brittle, 22 
—— of Tokay, 20. © 
_ Bitumes 


" 


~ 
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Bitumen of Linnzus, 342 


Borax, what, 85. 


— mechanical and me- 
dicinal ufes, 86 

Brimflone, 86 

Britol hot well water in 
Somerfetfhire, xxv 

Brofely buraing welb in 
Shropfhire, xxxil 

Broughton fulphureous wa- 
ter in Yorkthire,, x/1 

Burnly water in- Lanca- 
fhire, xili 


 Bafonites, a petrifaction, 


315 


‘ ) ole 
Baxton wells in Derby- 


fhire, iv’ 


C. 


Cats:eye, the matrix of an 


opal, 133. 
Cats-eye, a different fort, 
140 


where found, 140 
its value, 140 


Cats-eye or eye cf the 


fun, 144 
Carbuncle defcribed, 133 


Caergile, a mineral. water 


-in lFlintfhire, viii 
Carlton water in Lanca. 

Shires Xik. 
Cawthorp water in. Lin- 


.» colnfhire; 1 . 
_ Calcarious. ftones of Lin- 


neus; 333 


~~ Calculus of animals of Lin- 


neus, 359, 357 


; Chadlington water in Ox. 
 fordfhire, xxi 


Chality 52.0030) 
Chalk, marl bluifh, 12 
ss red, 17 
black, 19 
———— filver of the ancients, 
me 
Ciunabar, native, 106 
———, contains quickfil- 
ver, 107") 
Chryfolite, the Topaz of 
the ancients, 143 
: gold coloured, 143 
——— the kinds, 143 
-how counterfcited, 


143 
Chalcedony, 116 
———— different kinds, 146 
what formerly ufcd 
for, 147 
Cinnabar,, its 
virtues, 10 
Chryiocolla, a fort of dull 
grit, 256 
-—— found in copper 
mines, 276 
—~-— factitious, 277 
Chel:enham water in Glou- 
ceiterfhire, vill. 
Clays and Earths, 5 
Clays defcribed, 5 
Cimolian Earth, 6, 12 
Clay, brown fpoted, 6 
-—— yellow, 4. forts, 6 
Clays, Englith 3 forts, 7 
—— bjuith brittle foft, 7 
foft pale red, 8 
——— brittle black, 9 
-—— turf, green heavy, $ 
Coal-pit, fee pit coal 
Coal-kannel, its ufes, 98 
Cobalt, what, 106 
Cobalt, 


medicinal 


‘T 
Cobalt, contains bifmith, 
* 106 ex phvieien dik 
_— feveral minerals fo 
called, 106 | 
—— tinges glafs blue, 106 
Cobham, Chalybeate wa- 
ter in Surry, xxxvii 
Codfall water in Stafford- 
fhire, XXX1 
©liton water in Oxford- 
thire, XX1 
Coelurian Spring in Corn- 
wall, iii 
€Conchites, 303, 304 
Coral], red, 327, 328 
Cos or fand ‘ftone of Lin- 
“naeus, 331 
Copperas, 81 
Copper, 120 
white, 121 
ores, 121 
~---—- turned intoreddifh 
afies, 123 
. how changed to 


—— 


brais, 123 
how got from ‘its 
ore, 122 
Copper pyrites, “how 


known, 131 
Copper {prings, 172 
__-— its different ores, 120 
Cornelian, a femi-tranfpa- 
rent ftone, 144 
__— of the colour of raw 
flefh, 145. 
~~ different forts, 145 
~—. ufed for feals, 145 
Crickle {paw in’ Lanca- 
fhire, xiil 
Croft mineral fpring in 
Yorkthire, xh 
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Creta of Linnzus, 366 
Chryftal, what, 46 
Crylial, bright, 46 ae veleken Pa 
——- blackith bright, 47, — 


Be OE a 
—— doll whitifh, 47 
——- brightifh colourlefs, 
46 | 
—-— bright brown, 47. 
—— britifh colourlefs, 47 
—— dull, 48 
—-— brown, 48” 
—— crooked, 49 | 
—— yellowifh bright, Ay 
—— {mall blackith bright, 
48 
—— white, 48 : 
—-— with 2 pyramids, 49 — 
——- with 2 long pyra- — 
mids, 50 . + 
Cryftalsimperfect, soto60 — 
Cumner water in Bedford- | 
fhire, i -’ i 
Cullens earth, 18 jens 
Cuprum of Linnzus, 347» 
cn ah opie: ee 
me D . 
Diamond, the hardeft of 
all gems, 128 ee 
: what fort beft, 128 : 
remain unhurt 1n- 
the firey 131 | 7m. 
——-—— where moft plenty, — 
Ps 2 ate De re 


cd 


a 


——— the largeft when 
——— faétitious how 
' made, 129° iy 
Diamond 


gr No po Bt 


Diamond, powder of, ferves 
to’ polifh gems, 132 

Deddington fulpbureous 
waters in Oxfordfhire, 
xxi 

Dak and Duck. water near 
London, xxxvi 

Dulwich water in Kent, xi 


E 


Earth, cimolear, 6 

~ chian, 1 
celenufian, 11 
cretan, 12 
——fullers, 14 

—— fullers green, 14 
=-—— of Malta, 6 

o—— famian, 10. 

melian, 11 

of Sinope, 17 
eretrian, 20 
EleGtrum of Linnzus, 341 
Eagle-ftone deferibed, 163 
the different kinds, 
163 to 165 

Emerald, green gem, 140 
differentkinds, 140 
where found, 140 
——— the medicinat vir- 
tues, 141 


———— how counterfeited, 


| 41 

_ Enorchus, 164 to 169 

_ Entydrus, a-kin ‘to the 
». ‘eagle-ftone, 167 
Emery, cuts glafs like a 
Diamond, 170 

q Entomolithus of Linnezus, 


357 
Entrochi, or wheels within 
wheels, 300 to 321 


Erafmus’s well in Stafford- 
fhire, Xxxi 

Epfom wells ia Surry, xxxiii 

Euly well in Cornwall, 1 

Eye of Belus, a fort of 
agate, 152 


sa 
Ferrum‘of Linnzus,. 345 


10 $a nial SHH see 
Foihle petrified bodies; 288 
Fruits petrified, 312, 313 
Fungites, 312 


G 
Gainfborough {pring in 


Lincolnthire, xvi 
Garnets, 136 
——— their different forts, 
136 
—— occidental, 1 36 
Garnets, large valuable, 


37 
--—-- miftaken by fome for 
earbuncles, 136 
Geodes, a fort of eagle 
ftone, 164 to: 67 
Gold the heavieft of all 
metals, 126 
—— extremely du@tile, 126 
—— fometimes found in a 
blue ftone, 127 
—— native mixed with fil- 
ver, ‘127 
—— how feparated from 
‘ filver, 127 
— diffolves only in aqua 
regia, 128 
-— mines of, where found, 
127 
Granite, 


I eN BD 
Granite, hard white, 202 
exceeding hard 
white, 203 ; 
- red pale whitifh, 


203 ; 
Graptolithus of Linnzus,. 


359 | 
Grits, their different kinds, 
368 to 380 
Gypfum, what, 38 
~—— hard white, 38 
ee greyifh white, 38 
—— pale glofly, 39 
ame fhining‘green, 39 
fhining red and white, 


38 
—e-— foft red, 309 
—— foft white, 39 


are 


Hanbridge water in Lan- 
eafhire, xiil , 

Hampittead water in Mid- 
dlefex, xvii 

Harregate water in York- 
fhire, xli 

Hartlepool, chal ybeate wa- 
terin Durham, vi 

Heigh, a vitriolick water 
in Lancafhire, xiil 

Hedgehog, fea, a petrifac- 
tion, 337, 

Hedgehog ftone, 307 

Helmintholithus of Lin- 
nexus, 357 

Hematites, a fort of iron 
ore, 117, 169 

Holy well in Cornwall, iti 

Holt, water, in Wiltthire, 
AXX1- ftee 


Humus of Linnzus, 362 — 

Hyacinth, a yellowifh red 
BEM, | EST 

different forts, 137 

~ feldom larger than 

anutmeg, 137° _ 


I 


Jafper, green, 151 

— bright red, 157 

— black marbled, 158 - 
— black marbled with 
— yellow, 159 . 


— bluith green variegat- 


ed with black, 155 
—— dull deep green, 156 
——- dufky green, 156 
—— dull purple and white, 


1S Pita 
~—— hard bluifh green, 154. 


—<— hard dull flefh colour -— 


ya: oe hae 


—— hard greyifh “green, ; 


155. 9 litle . 
—— hard whitifh green, 
Loe Se : 
—— hard variegated pur- 
ple, 157 ! 
—— bluith 
—— pale bluifh, 158 
—- pale brown hard, 157 
— foft dufky green, 153 
— very hard yellowifh 
green, 155 
—— foft bluifh green, 156 


— yellowith hard varie- 


ated, 158 


Ichthyolithus of Linnzus, 


a5 2 ) a 
Jeflop’s well in Surry, xxxiv_ 
: Jews 


marbled, 158 


a 
ee 
4 
4 


j 


Jews Stone, 326 
Ilmington Water in War- 
wickfhire, XXXVI 
Indian red, 16 | 
Inglewhite chalybeate Wa 
ter in Lancafhire, xiv 
Iron, 117 1 . 
—— hardeft of all Metals, 

118 

—— how melted, 118 | 

—— Ores of, 117 

its medicinal virtues, 
120 | 

Ifing-glafs bright brown, 25 

bright purple, 26 

white fhining, 25 


ve! K 
Kings Cliff Water in Nor- 
thamptonfhire, xix 
Kings Sutton Water inNor- 
thamptouthire, xx 
Kinolton mineral {pring in 
Nottinghamfhire, xx 
Kirkby-mower a chaly- 
beate Water in Weft- 
'-moreland, xxxvii. 
Knarefborough dropping 
~ Well in Yorkfhire, xlu. 


L 
Lachnis, pale glofly flefh- 


coloured, 32 


glofly greenifh white, 


33 
-—— dull greyifh white, 
—— dull white, 33 
-—— dull flefh-coloured, 34 
e—— bluifh white, 34 
——~ glofly greenifh, 35 
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greenifh white, 3 5 
—— flefh-coloured glofly 


34 : 
——— white glofiy, 34 
Lapis-lazuli, a Stone with 
golden ftreaks, 160 
ferves to. make UI- 
‘tramarine, 160 -- * 
of two kinds, 16 


Lead, 111 


- Ore of contains Sil- 
_ vet, Lil 
~ Marks how to find 
ity Fhe | 
ufed to purify Gold _ 
and Silver, 113 
its bad effects, 113 


. Lead, red, 113 


white, 114 
Lemington Water in War- 
wickfhire, xxxvi 
Lithophytes, 327 
Lincomb Water in Somer- 
fetfhire, xxx 
Livonian Earth, 21 
Litharge how made, 114 
Loams their different kinds, 


171, 173 
Llandridod Rock Water in 
Radnorfhire, xxii 
— Pump Water, xxui 
fulphureous Water, 
XXiil 
Loadftone, 171 
Lydian Stone, a fort of 
black Marble, 191 
where found, 199 
always in Co- 
lumns, 190 | 
File will not touch 


it, 190 
M Madern 


Se bal 48h 
1) aba oe 
‘MadernWell inCornwall,2 


Madrepore, 329, 330 
Malton Spaw in Yorkfhire, 
xl 


Magnet or Loadftone, 171 © 


Magnefia or Manganefe, 
Lig Fo 


Marble, black and yellow, 


196 
e—— black with red and 
white veins, 196 


and yellow veins, 197 
afh coloured, 198 
-——- black namure, 189 
=———- black coralloide, 193 
—— black, 196 


bluifh, black, hard; 


196 


brown and white, 

brittle, 194 

brown, 195 

~——- blue and white, 194 

——— chian, 189 

hard, pale, yel- 
low glofly, 189 

—— hard black, 190 

-—- of Derbyfhire, 191 

hard greyith black, 


192 
e-——- hard variegated red 
and white, 194 
hard brown, 195 
green, 197, 192 


Veins, 197 

greenifh black and 
white {potted, 197 
greenith foft, 198 


black with red, white, 


green with white 


p. Bet x! : 
greyifh brown,199 


greyith green, 192 
Numidian, 18g 


pale grey, 199. 
parian, 188 
Lacedemonian;19t 
purple and white, 


I 
“hed with white and 
gold Veins, 199 
Theban, 199 
white hard, 188 


195 
_=—— yellow and blue, 195° 


Marga of Linnzus, 359 
Ber of Linnzus, 333, 
Mirciescoh filver: colour- 
ed, 281 

gold coloured, 281 
~—— heavy white, 282 
Marls, 10 


Marl, denfe white {pungy,. 


11 

white alcaline,.11 

Marl chalk blaifh, 12 

Mar], brittle bluifh brown, 
12 

—— bluifhtony, 12 


—— yellow brittle fandy, . 


12 
——- pale red brittle, 13 . 
red heavy brittle, 13 
red fandy, 13 
_red ftony, 13 

‘red heavy, 13 


green fandy, 14 
————= black brite, 14 


Matlock — 


pale brown, 194 — 1 


yellow and purple, 


brown brittle, 14. i 


4 


a ye 
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Matlock Bath in Derby- 
fhire, vi 

Medicated mineral | Wa- 
ters, 0) 


Melian Earth, 24 | 


Mineral Waters with earth- 
ly particles, 2 

with Salts, 2 

with Sal Gem, 3 

appr eres wet 
Nitrum, 3 

Mica of Linnzus, 335 

Mercurialia of Lannzus, 


344 
Moreton Water’ in Shrop- 
fhire, xxxii 
Mountain Flax, 36: 
Mofaic Gold, 116) 
Muria of Linnceus, 340 —-- 


N 


Naples yellow, 16 

Naptha what, 91 

where found, ot - 
what fort bet, 192 
its medicinal ufes, 


2 


bg tm | 
Nitrum of the Antients, 77 
337 — 


Nitrum of Linnezus, 

Nevil hot Water in Leicef- 
terfhire, xiv 

Newton Dale petrifying 
- Water in sipredsiant a0 

Nitre what, 77 

how to obtain it, 78 

—— its ufesin medicine,; 6 

Nitrum of Linnzus, 339 

Nephritick Stone, its ufe, 

Hi | 


oer, 


white, #53 


Nocerian Earth, 20 
Northall Water in Hert- 
fordfhire, ix 
Nottington Water in Dor- 
fetfhire, vi 
oO 
Ochra of Linnzus, ager 
Okers, 14. 
Oker, bright red brittle,17 
brittle black, 19 
clayey yellow, 15 
Oker, common yellow, 15 
crumbly yellow,1 5 
dufky yellow, 16° 


———— gold coloured, 15. 
heavy ee yellow, 


Oker, light clayey! 16 

—— pale red, 17. 

e—-- pale red clayey, 17 

—— green, 18 

—— pale yellow, 14 - 

——- faffron caliente I 15 

—. flony yellow, 16 

——— red heavy, 16 

—— purple, 16 - 

Onyx, a Stone fo called 
from a man’s nail, 147 - 

—— the different kinds,147 

—— Columns made there- 
with, 147. 

—— proper for Seals, 1 13 . 

Ophites or Serpent aa bibh: 


199 
black, 198 
Ophiomorphites, a Petri- 
faction, 310 
Oftracomorphos, a petti- 
faction, 302 
Opal; 
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Opal,a precious Stone, 1 39 


-—- the different kinds;139. 


Orchites,a petrifaction, 31 4 


Ornithalithus. of Linnzus;. 


358 
Orpiment, 88 
its principles, 83 
not poifonous, 89 
red, 89 
. Orfion sty Water in 
Northamptonfhire, xx 


P 


Pancras Wells:in Middle. o7 
. Pitchford Water-in Shrop- 


fex, xvi 
Pebbles-eryftal, 228 


Pebble, Stones, common, 


432895 t0251 

Petrifactions in’ ‘general 
how performed, 288 to 
499. 


like Ears, 316 


———— like the 1 EGE 


Nerves, 326: 
-—— like Hearts, 316. 
like: Kidneys, 347 
bones, 387) 
~~<+— like Buttons, 319) 
like Legs; 319 
of Teeth, 317, 318 
Petrified Fith, 302 
Plants; 300, 301 
Shells, 302. . 
Cockles, 303, 304 
——— Mutcle Shells, 306 
Oyfter'Shells, 302 


Trees, 296 
Trees where found 
in England, 296 


Scollop Shells,305 


Bodies, 288 
Pettifications of ‘Linnzus, 


1357 
Phytolitus of Tarneena! 5358 
Petolem, fee Naptha 
Piffephaltum wid, ‘gz 
Pit Coal, 96 4 
‘of what- it- con- 
confifts, 96» ~ 
Oil of;: 199 


Pit Coal Fires a ‘preferva- 


tive-againft the plague, 
oe Lb 


its medicinal vir- 
tues, 9 


fhire,: XXxili. 
Pitch mineral what, 92. 
—— its medicinal ules, gz 
Pitch, Jews, 92 
—— its medicinal ufe, 93 
Porcupine Stone, 307 
Pospitz, 319 | 
Porphyry; purple, 201 
‘of th colour. of 
red Lead, 201) 
~ pale red /Egyp- 
tian, 202 
Portugal Earth, 22 
Praffite, the Matrix of an 
Emerald, 142 
rea——= the different kinds, 


a 


fianbaen of Linneus, 348 , 


Pumice Stone, 170. 

Pumex. of Linnzus, 355, 
356 

Pyrites, flat with a. rough 
Coat, 282 

flat with a thick 


whitifh brown coat, 383 — 


wee bri ght 


pA lla Mk a i takeg 


ee bright with sight 

» Sides, 287 

hard shining with 

13 Sides, 287 

“green without -a 

Cruft, 283 

like a bunch of 

grapes, 284 

large 

like a tube, 286 

round with a 

cracked coat, 283 - 

~rounditreaked,284 

s————— round angular, 284 

round © filver co- 
loured, 285 

—— fimall'-folid like a 
eube,.286 

——~ witha foliaceous 
 furface, 285 

wee With a {mooth 
glofly furface, 286 

Pyriformes, -petrifations 
like pears, 312 

Pyrites of Linnzus, 


343 
Q 


Quartzous Stones of .Lin- 
NUS, 332 
Quartzous precious Stones 
of Linnzus, 332 .. 
Queens.Camel Water in 
Somerfetfhire, xxx 
Quickfilver, 107 
——-—— where found, 107 
which beft, 110 
medicinal 


342; 


ener dame its 
virtues, 110 

iia heavieft metal 
“except Gold, 108 


foliaceous . 


| R 
Realgar what, 89 


Rock Stone, 181 to 185 | 


Road mineral Spring ia 
Wilthire, xxxix 

Rougham Water in Lan- 
cafhire, xii 

Ruddle, 13 

Rotten Stone, 24 

Ruby defcribed, 133 

—— its kinds, 134 

—— its value, 134 

Ruby balas, ‘the matrix of 
the true Ruby, 135 


‘Rabycell deferibed, 135 


‘S 


Sal.ammoniac of the an- 
tients what, 84 
fadtitious, 84 
Sal,ammoniac, its ufes in 
“medicine, 85 

Salt, common, 75 

Salt foffile, or Sal gem, 74 
Spirit of, its vir- 


tues, 77 


‘Salt,its ufes in medicine,7 6 


Salt PAE: 1 

its ufes in me- 
bane, 79 

Sands, their different kinds, 
251 to 268 

Sand Stones of .Linnzus. 


332 
Sand Stones, 175 to 181. 


Sapphire, a hard fky blue 
gem, 138 
where found, 138 
~ how changed to a 
Diamond, 138 | 
—— how 


I 

oem how counterfeited, 
138, 139 

Sardonyx, a Stone between 
a Cornelian and an 
Onyx, 145 _ , 

various kinds, 146 

beit from the Eaft 

Indies, 146 

Saxum of Linnzus, 351 to 


353 dew 
Scarborough Spaw, xliii 
Schiftus of Linnzus,. 335 
Sealed Earth, of Striga, 21 
of Silefia, 20 
red of Livonia, 21 
women Tuican, 22 
Turky, 22 
Selenite, 40 


Selenite, fine tranfparent, 


° 
wi opake ftreaked, 40 
—— thin ftreaked, 40 
—— thick, 41 
—— fhort, 41 
tranfparent, 41 
—— thick dull, 41 
—— with longitudinal 

‘filaments, 42 
brown tran{parent, 42 
thin tranfparent, 42 
dull thick, 42 
long fealy, 43 


Seo. 
(emer 
Premome, 
Seerewser, 


“—— dull, 43 

—— like a column, 43 

—— like acolumn with 
thin fibres, 44 

tranfparent colour 
lefs, 44 

—— whitifh dull, 44 

—— with eight fides, 44 


with thin flakes, 43. 


De ED 3 ee a 


—— with broader flakes,45 
——— with white flakes, 45 
—— with fibres like a ftar, 


ah ki: 
Selenites of Linnzus, 338. 


Semi-tranfparent gems of 

Linnzus, 332 

Shadwell Water near Lon- 
don, xvii “ 

Shapmore fulphureousWa- 
ter in Weftmoreland, 
XXxvil . 

Silex or flint Stones of 
Linneus, 332 “ 

Silver, 134 

7 its different Ores, 


124, 125 . 
mines of, where 
found, 125. ° : 
how feparated from 
Copper, 125 
how feparated from 
“Golds. 
— cauftick made 


therewith, 126 
Slate, Stone, 181 | 
Slates their different kinds, 
185 to 188 
Slate, Irith, 187 
Smiris or Emery, 170. ~ 
Smaragdoprafius, a fort of 
gem, 142 f 
Spelter, fee Zinc, 104 
Stanger Spring in Cumber- 
land. iv - 
Spate of Linneus, 334 
Stannum of Linnzus, 349 
Stibium of Linnzus, 344 
Stalactites of Linnzus, 335 


Stones, circumfcribed com- a 


Mon, 204 to 220 
Stones 


1 


| 


‘9 


| 
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Stones harder, 
220 to 226 

—— like flint, 225,to 228 

like pebbles, 228 to 

ao 

cryftalline, 228) to 
aSa TS . 

———— flinty, 233 to 23e4 

Stelechites, pctrifaGions fo 
called, 299 


_ common, 


 Strenfield Water ins Line 


colnfhire, xv. 

Stretham Water in Surry, 
XXXV 

Sulphur, native, 86 

— factitious how pre- 
pared, 87 

————— of what it confilts, 
838 


its medicinal ufes, 
Su!phureous Waters, 3 
Sulpbura of Linnzeus, 345 
Swanfey Water in Glamor- 
ganfhire, ix 
5) denham Wells inKent, xi 


- 


bo 


‘Tale, 26 


~—— Venetian, 26 


~-—— black fhining, 26 
bright green fhining, 


22% 


bright purple, 30 
——— bright white, 31 


a dull pale red, 30 


du'l white, 32. 
Englith, 31 
-gold coloured fthin- 


it Nm 


+. ges 
a ees 


——— greenifh fhining, 27 
green greyifh,27 

——— greyifh yellow thin«- 

ing, 28 

grey fhining, 28 

gloliy yellowith, 31° 

gloily white greenish, 


32 
monte Ching, iag tail # 
——— fhining bluifh brown, 
2 : ~ S 
sige with flefh coloured’ 
fibres, 31 
"Fale; orange coloured, 30° 
{weet fcented, 28 
Talc of Linnzus, 336 
‘Vartarus of Linneus, 356. 
Tarre of Linnzus. 359 Pei: 
Tilbury Water in Effex, 


Vili 


_ Thetford {pring in Nor- | 


folk, xvii ty 
Tincal, or green oker, 18- 
Tin, PRaote ; 
— lightelt ofall metals,114 - 


_-— beft mines of, in Corn- 


well, 115 


_ => melts fooner than other 


metais, 116 
— its medicinal virtues, 116 
Tin-glafs, 102 
Toad ftone, 162 


‘Topaz cf Linnzus, 353 - 


Topaz, the Chryfolite of 
the ancients, 143 

Trochites, 319 | 

Tutnag, 104 

Tenbridge wells in Kent, x 

Turbridge we |s near Lon- 
dnn, xviv 


ry 7 : 
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| manent 
/ 
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‘Tripoli, reddith white, 2 i 


_ —— greenifh red, 24 


——— pale brown, 24 | 


- ——— fparkling brown, 24 
= {parkling red, 24 


Mi 


Vanith! “ob ember chow 


made, 95 
Venetian ra 17. 
Verditer, 8 
Englifh, 8 
Verdigreafe, 124 
— ufed by painters 
and dyers, 124 
its medicinal 
ufes, 124 


- Vitrefcent {lones of soi 


.* Nzeus, 330 


-Vitriol, white, 79 


| blue, 79 


—— green, 80 

how formed, 80 — 
white, its virtues, 81 
———— green, how made, 80 
Vitriolum of Linnzus, 341 


Upmintter water in Effex, . 
; “Zinc of Linneus, 345 


Vi. 


or 


f Weit-Aon {pring inWilt- 


fhire, Xxxvili 
Wett-wood {pring in Der- 
byfhire, vi 


Whitham water in Effex, 


Vil 


“Whaley water in “Lanca- 


fhire, xiv 


Willoughbridge water in’ 


Staffordfhire, xxxli 


ie ann: 3 ia in 


Yorkfhire, x \ 
. Waters niciadees with 
“metals, 4 
Z 


Zarnick, what, 89 
Zinc, afemi-metal, 103 


- 


ore, 103 


Zinc, very volatile, 104 


ores of, 104 , 

——-. flowers of, 104 
flowers of, their vit- 
tues, 106 


Zoalithus, 35% 


Enp of the Firrn Votums, 


how gained from the ° 


« wae. “ 
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